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A wood pattern in tones of brown | aii 
is always artistic. This is Go/d- | sme 
Seal Congoleum Art-Rug No. 386 








EM chilluns sho’ am 


joyin’ dat birfday party.” 


ND there’s no need of mother worrying 
about spilled things ruining the new 
Congoleum Rug. Unlike woven floor-cover- 
ings, a Congoleum Rug with its firm, smooth 
surface makes the mother’s work easier. A 
few moments with a damp mop and away 
goes the dirt—back comes the pattern bright 
and smiling. 


They Always Lie Flat 


Another big feature—Congoleum Art-Rugs 
lie perfectly flat without any fastening. There 
are never any curled-up edges or corners for 
little ones or grown-ups to trip over. 


You'll find Congoleum Gold-Seal Art-Rugs 
are remarkably low in price—really cheap, 
when you consider their good looks and the 
almost unlimited service they give. 
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All Congoleum patterns are the exclusive 
creations of some of the best carpet and rug 
designers with studios in Paris, London and 
New York. Unless you are familiar with the 
genuine material you probably have no idea 
that such pretty patterns could be produced 
in anything but expensive woven rugs. 


Wherever used in the home, their lovely 
designs lend a cheerful note of color. Among 
them you will find just the coloring you 
adore at the price you can afford to pay. 


Be Sure to Look for the Gold Seal 


On the face of every genuine Art-Rug you 
will find a paper Gold Seal. We show one 
above. Read the money-back guarantee. Re- 
member to look for it. If this Gold Seal isn’t 
on the goods, you are not getting the guaran- 
teed product described in this advertisement. 


Our free booklet, “Modern Rugs for Modern Homes,” 
showing the many beautiful patterns in full color, will be 
sent free on request to our nearest office. 
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Philadelphia New York Chicago Boston 
San Francisco Dallas Minneapolis Atlanta 
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The Victor Record Catalog is the 


‘worlds greatest catalog of music 


From its 486 pages come to you the 
most famous artists of this generation. 
1 | Here are listed their offerings—here you 
if will find cataloged the greatest music the 
1 world has produced. In this book are also 
|| portraits and biographies and interesting 

































information which help to a better appre- 
ciation of all music. 

Do you know, for instance, the 
story of La Boheme, and which two 
composers wrote operas of that name? 

Did you know that James Whit- 
comb Riley himself recited some of 
his poems for Victor Records? 





Can you name the great com- 
poser who though born in Germany 
is buried in Westminster Abbey? 

Did you know Mozart wrote a 
concerto when but six years of age? 








Can you recall the principal 
numbers in the Mikado and Pina- 
fore? 

Get a copy of this new Victor Record 
Catalog. It is a book that interests every 
one, and you can have a copy free at any 
Victor dealer’s. Or write to us for it. 
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Use Red Crown Gasoline for Power and M. ileage 





QUALITY DOMINATES 


Quality is the genius of production; and the dominant 
characteristic of Red Crown gasoline is quality. 

One cannot experience the results of quality unless 
quality is in the product. 

“Red Crown” is an all-refinery gasoline; a product of 
quality —a perfect stream of power— that makes it possible 
for you to enjoy the maximum power and the maximum 
speed your engine was designed to develop. 

Look for Standard Oil Service Stations; they are conve- 
niently located to serve you in the cities and on the high- 
ways. There you are assured of quick, courteous and 
efficient service from salesmen who know your needs and 
how to fill them. 

Look for the Red Crown sign at garages, service sta- 
tions, and other dealers. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Copyright, 1921, (California) 


( California) 
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Ivory Soap comes in a convenient 
size and form for every purpose 


Small Cake 


For toilet, bath, nursery, 
shampoo, fine laundry. Can 
be divided in two for in- 
dividual toilet use 








<4 Large Cake 

Tyr * y) Especially for laundry 

i] zai use. Also preferred by 

. T many for the bath. 
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loory Soap Flakes 
Bepeciaily for the washbow! 


washing of delicate garments 

S Sample package free ve 
queet te Division 
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COPYRIGHT 1921 BY THE PROCTEM & GAMBLE CO., CINCINNATI 


EOPLE of refinement have much 
the same ideas no matter where 
they live. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find Ivory Soap all over this country 
in homes where good taste and good 
sense prevail — from the most luxu- 
rious households to the simplest. 


No better soap can be made, because 
Ivory includes every one of the seven 
essentials that soap can have. Its abun- 
dant lather cleanses thoroughly. _ It is 
so pure and mild that it cannot harm 


anything it touches. It rinses so com- 
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IVORY SOAP ... | 
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@),, 99%% PURE 


oe 


with the skin—use Ivory. 


pletely and easily that the first dash of 
clear water carries away soap and dirt 
and leaves the skin feeling smooth and 
soft. It is white and fragrant, therefore 
pleasant to use. For economy and 


. ee. ” 
convenience © it floats’’. 


For all these reasons Ivory is not only 
ideal for the toilet, the daily bath, the 
shampoo and the nursery, but is also 
completely satisfactory for fine laundry 
and for all housework where soap 


comes in contact with the skin. 
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The Trident Within a month the government of Great Phrases Cheap And now comes France pleading for a con- 
Slips from Britain made two decisions of immense gt Paris; Now _tinuation of the tragic policy of force, de- 
Febei*s Hand significance, took two steps which indi- Comes Action ™2nding security for ever and a day be- 


cate that, after all, the Great War was not 
fought in vain. Within four weeks England signified its 
willingness to surrender its mastery of the Seven Seas, re- 
tained against all comers for four hundred years, and to 
give Ireland the independence denied the people of the 
Green Isle for seven centuries. And in the making of both 
decisions America’s expressed desire for fair play, backed 
by enormous wealth and power, played an important part. 

Spain, Holland, France and Germany in turn challenged 
Britannia’s rule of the sea and went down to defeat. Yet 
Britain, at the height of her power, is ready without a fight 
to reduce the power of her right arm, to cut her navy down 
until it is no larger than the American navy. Moreover, 
through the operation of the ten-year naval holiday Britain 
seriously diminishes her ability to build more warships 
faster than any other nation. Thus for the first time in 
centuries Britain exposes her most vulnerable point to suc- 
cessful attack. 

Have we fully realized the far-reaching significance of 
this action? 

Were the nationalistic and imperialistic policies of 1914 
to prevail in the future, Britain’s abdication of sea rule 
would be criminal folly. If the past were to be the sole 


guide then Britain, having twice fought the United States, 
And in such 


might logically expect to fight America again. 
a conflict self-contained, 


cause of Germany’s greater man power. 
In 1870 France and Germany were equal in population; 
both had 40,000,000 inhabitants. In 1914 France had 
38,000,000, Germany’s population had grown to 66,000,000. 
When all is said and done, unwillingness to bear and rear 
sufficient children at least to keep the population stationary 
implies a selfish shirking of the responsibilities and denials 
involved in parenthood. If this shirking continues, the 
population will decrease at an accelerated pace and it may 
be that, unless corrective factors intervene, France sixty or 
seventy years hence will need more “security” than ever 
because she has a population of only 28 or 30 millions. 

Yet the very fact that a proud, sovereign nation, its foot 
resting on the neck of the fallen foe, felt it expedient and 
necessary to send its premier to a foreign capital to explain 
and excuse the maintenance of a large army, thus admit- 
ting that a new spirit governs the world, this fact alone 
justifies the holding of the Washington Conference. 

England’s willingness to surrender mastery of the seas, 
the French apology for large land armaments, Japan’s slow 
consent to naval reduction, these things indicate that the 
thought, the will and the prayer of the common man is at 
last beginning to sway the councils of the mighty. In 
Paris the old-style crafty diplomat, covering his purpose 
with fine phrases, carved the world anew in the time- 
honored way; in Washington 





compact America could blow 
the widely scattered British 
Empire into a dozen pieces, 
ruin its trade and bring 
starvation to England—un- 
less Britain through naval 
superiority can at the very 
start eliminate the American 
fleet as a factor, just as the 
German fleet was eliminated. 

But Britain’s leaders, fac- 
ing hard realities with clear 
minds, know that America 
isnot Germany. They know 
not only the genuine love 
of peace cherished through- 
out the United States, but 
they also know that Ameri- 
ca’s resources must inevita- 












bly make her the winner in ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
an armament race. There- ®& oF THE aaa A 
fore Britain faces about, SN conres® 
stakes her security, her very P o 
existence not upon armor yan 


and huge guns but upon the 
strength of international 
good-will, understanding 
and codperation, applying 
the same policy to the age- 
old feud with Ireland. 













“By the Grave of God, Amen™ 


phrases about democracy, 
liberty and the rights of 
small nations were at a dis- 
count, but the handling of 
the problems before the 
Conference was guided by the 
spirit of the Paris phrases. 

Let us have more confer- 
ences soon. 


U U 


And Still the Nota word 
Coast Has Its was said 


during the 
Yellow Problem Pag Aer 


of the Washington Confer- 
ence concerning “racial equal- 
ity.” Apparently the sub- 
ject was taboo, yet it forms 
' one of the most important of 
i, \_/ | the Pacific problems, at least 
“~ | from the standpoint of the 
| Pacific Coast and its hinter- 
| 





land, the United States 
Though for the moment 
discussion of this vexing 
question has been sidetracked 
#~) | by the consideration of 
greater issues, uevertheless 
the deterrmnation to keep 
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thing or two. 


“Now for a good 
Arabian Night s sleep’ 
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A wood pattern in tones of brown 
is always artistic. This is Go/d- 
Seal Congoleum Art-Rug No. 386 
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joyin 3 dat birfday party. 3 Dee 


ND there’s no need of mother worrying 
about spilled things ruining the new 
Congoleum Rug. Unlike woven floor-cover- 
ings, a Congoleum Rug with its firm, smooth 
surface makes the mother’s work easier. A 
few moments with a damp mop and away 
goes the dirt—back comes the pattern bright 
and smiling. 


They Always Lie Flat 


Another big feature—Congoleum Art-Rugs 
lie perfectly flat without any fastening. There 
are never any curled-up edges or corners for 
little ones or grown-ups to trip over. 

You'll find Congoleum Gold-Seal Art-Rugs 
are remarkably low in price—really cheap, 
when you consider their good looks and the 
almost unlimited service they give. 


Gold Seal 
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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 








REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


All Congoleum patterns are the exclusive 
creations of some of the best carpet and rug 
designers with studios in Paris, London and 
New York. Unless you are familiar with the 
genuine material you probably have no idea 
that such pretty patterns could be produced 
in anything but expensive woven rugs. 


Wherever used in the home, their lovely 
designs lend a cheerful note of color. Among 
them you will find just the coloring you 


adore at the price you can afford to pay. 
Be Sure to Look for the Gold Seal 


On the face of every genuine Art-Rug you 
will find a paper Gold Seal. We show one 
above. Read the money-back guarantee. Re- 
member to look for it. If this Gold Seal isn’t 
on the goods, you are not getting the guaran- 
teed product described in this advertisement. 
Our free booklet, “Modern Rugs for Modern Homes,” 


showing the many beautiful patterns in full color, will be 
sent free on request to our nearest office. 


CoNGOLEUM CoMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Chicago Boston 
San Francisco Dallas Minneapolis Atlanta 
Kansas City Pittsburgh Montreal 
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The Pulse of the 


The Trident 


Within a month the government of Great 
Slips from Britain made two decisions of immense 
Sehats Head significance, took two steps which indi- 


cate that, after all, the Great War was not 
fought in vain. Within four weeks England signified its 
willingness to surrender its mastery of the Seven Seas, re- 
tained against all comers for four hundred years, and to 
give Ireland the independence denied the people of the 
Green Isle for seven centuries. And in the making of both 
decisions America’s expressed desire for fair play, backed 
by enormous wealth and power, played an important part. 

Spain, Holland, France and Germany in turn challenged 
Britannia’s rule of the sea and went down to defeat. Yet 
Britain, at the height of her power, is ready without a fight 
to reduce the power of her right arm, to cut her navy down 
until it is no larger than the American navy. Moreover, 
through the operation of the ten-year naval holiday Britain 
seriously diminishes her ability to build more warships 
faster than any other nation. Thus for the first time in 
centuries Britain exposes her most vulnerable point to suc- 
cessful attack. 

Have we fully realized the far-reaching significance of 
this action? 

Were the nationalistic and imperialistic policies‘of 1914 
to prevail in the future, Britain’s abdication of sea rule 
would be criminal folly. If the past were to be the sole 


guide then Britain, having twice fought the United States, 
And in such 


might logically expect to fight America again. 
a conflict self-contained, 


est 


And now comes France pleading for a con- 
tinuation of the tragic policy of force, de- 
manding security for ever and a day be- 
cause of Germany’s greater man power. 
In 1870 France and Germany were equal in population; 
both had 40,000,000 inhabitants. In 1914 France had 
38,000,000, Germany’s population had grown to 66,000,000. 
When all is said and done, unwillingness to bear and rear 
sufficient children at least to keep the population stationary 
implies a selfish shirking of the responsibilities and denials 
involved in parenthood. If this shirking continues, the 
population will decrease at an accelerated pace and it may 
be that, unless corrective factors intervene, France sixty or 
seventy years hence will need more “security” than ever 
because she has a population of only 28 or 30 millions. 

Yet the very fact that a proud, sovereign nation, its foot 
resting on the neck of the fallen foe, felt it expedient and 
necessary to send its premier to a foreign capital to explain 
and excuse the maintenance of a large army, thus admit- 
ting that a new spirit governs the world, this fact alone 
justifies the holding of the Washington Conference. 

England’s willingness to surrender mastery of the seas, 
the French apology for large land armaments, Japan’s slow 
consent to naval reduction, these things indicate that the 
thought, the will and the prayer of the common man is at 
last beginning to sway the councils of the mighty. In 
Paris the old-style crafty diplomat, covering his purpose 
with fine phrases, carved the world anew in the time- 
honored way; in Washington 


Phrases Cheap 
at Paris; Now 
Comes Action 





compact America could blow 
the widely scattered British 
Empire into a dozen pieces, 
ruin its trade and_ bring 
starvation to England—un- 
less Britain through naval 
superiority can at the very 
start eliminate the American 
fleet as a factor, just as the 
German fleet was eliminated. 

But Britain’s leaders, fac- 
ing hard realities with clear 
minds, know that America 
isnot Germany. They know 
not only the genuine love 
of peace cherished through- 
out the United States, but 
they also know that Ameri- 
ca’s resources must inevita- 





bly make her the Winner in ~CcoMPLISRMENTS c 
an armament race. There- B& oF THE AR 
fore Britain faces about, |«<s 


stakes her security, her very 
existence not upon armor 
and huge guns but upon the 
strength of international 
good-will, understanding 
and codperation, applying 
the same policy to the age- 
old feud with Ireland. 
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“By the Grace of God, Amen” 


phrases about democracy, 
liberty and the rights of 
small nations were at a dis- 
count, but the handling of 
the problems before the 
Conference was guided by the 
spirit of the Paris phrases. 

Let us have more confer- 
ences soon. 


U U 
And Still the 


Coast Has Its pee rf 
uring the 
Yellow Problem Gout wale 


of the Washington Confer-, 
ence concerning “racial equal- 
ity.” Apparently the sub- 
ject was taboo, yet it forms 
one of the most important of 
the Pacific problems, at least 
from the standpoint of the 
Pacific Coast and its hinter- 
land, the United States. 
Though for the moment 
discussion of this vexing 
question has been sidetracked 
by the consideration of 
greater issues, nevertheless 
the determination to keep 
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Lecocg, in the Portland Telegram 
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“Old Ironsides™ 


the West white was never stronger. Ways and means must 
be found, by treaty or by Congressional action, to exclude 
rigidly all immigrants except those readily assimilable by 
the Caucasian population. Until such exclusion becomes 
a practical, unquestioned fact, the presence of and the in- 
crease in the number of Asiatics on the Pacific Coast will 
continue to create dangerous friction. 


U U 


Fear, Forts and It requires a lively imagination plus an 
the Islands of | Overstimulated “fear complex” to read 
the Pacific Ocean 12° the treaty covering the status of the 
Pacific islands a European plot to drag 
the United States into a new war. The one really impor- 
tant archipelago protected against attack by the four-power 
agreement is the Philippines, controlled by the United 
States. Notwithstanding Senator Lodge’s lyric descrip- 
tion of the other islands, their economic and political im- 
portance is insignificant. All their copra, vanilla and sugar 
output could be produced twice over on the still unculti- 
vated lands of Mindanao or Luzon. Except as a back- 
ground for erotic travel books, fiction and fortifications, 
they are hardly noticeable in the busy life of the world. 

But let one of the powers prepare to establish a fortified 
naval base on one of these tiny islands, and immediately 
the power nearest to this base begins to take counter meas- 
ures. You and I know what these counter measures 
lead to. 

That’s why such a demand as that of the French for an 
oversize army and for a navy far larger than the present 
one carries within it the germ of war. 

The crux of the new treaty is the agreement not to fortify 
the islands, to discuss at the conference table any trouble 
they may produce in the next ten years. Instead of shak- 


The Pulse of the West 
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ing with real or simulated fear, let us be grateful for this 
first ray of light on the dark world horizon. 


U U 


Can you picture a bawling hulk of a giant 
Obstacle to surrounded by bullies who pick his pock- 
World Peace  °tS» 2 big blubbering brute who keeps his 
mitts tucked safely in his sleeves the while 
he sheds tears out of one eye and craftily looks for discord 
among his tormentors with the other? That’s China. 

It is the boast of the Chinese that they have conquered 
every invader by swallowing and digesting him. Why, 
then, this fluster and worry about the Japanese invasion? 
China has the man power and the natural resources to make 
mince meat of Japan. Instead of using its man power and 
resources, China indulges in factional feuds, wastes its sub- 
stance in graft until it has to default on its bond interest, 
allows its military governors to maintain nearly a million 
men under arms for their private profit but not for national 
defense and then wails to high heaven when predatory na- 
tions take advantage of its self-created weakness. 

China’s unwillingness to make a real effort for its own 
protection lies at the bottom of America’s failure to rush 
to the rescue, gun in hand. Belgium fought hard against 
overwhelming odds; John Chinaman merely yelps for assist- 
ance. His fists come out of the sleeves merely to be filled 
with Japanese yen. 

Secretary Hughes proposes to give China a chance to do 
some badly needed housecleaning. He wants to make a 
modest start in the restoration of the property taken from 
China. He wants to surrender privileges enjoyed by for- 
eigners that are humiliating to China. He wants an agree- 
ment not to take any more. 

All of which is excellent, but it will come to naught un- 
less China cleans house and takes daily exercise to develop 
the flabby national muscles. Most assuredly the United 
States is not goingTto fight anyone for the sake of a giant 
who won’t fight for himself. 

America is China’s sincerefriend, anxious and more than 
willing to help, but by itself America can do little for Asia’s 
oldest nation. The most powerful and active ally of China 
is the new world spirit, the demand of the masses every- 
where that war be abolished, that militarism be hamstrung, 
that the common good instead of nationalistic advantage be 


China as an 
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the aim and goal of a reformed diplo- 
macy. Until its house is in order, 
China through its inviting weakness 
will be one of the greatest obstacles in 
the path of this spirit. 


U U 


Why Business Yes, friends, business 
is Coming Back is on the up-grade. In 

the Far West the re- 
at Slow Speed : 

tailers almost univer- 
sally report a holiday business as large 
as and often larger in total receipts than 
last year’s, which means a much heavier 
volume of sales because of lower prices. 
The Western fruit growers have had 
good crops and good prices. The de- 
mand for lumber is improving and this 
spring the copper mines will gradually 
reopen after a complete shutdown last- 
ing a year. Exports to Japan are rising 
rapidly. Millions will be spent in road 
construction, the railroads have to 
start on deferred maintenance and re- 
placements, the oil business is looking 
forward to an excellent year and build- 
ing will be far more active than it was 
during the first half of 1921. 

But— 

Though undoubtedly the turn has come and the curve is 
upward, how high and how far will it go? 

Look at the table below. It shows vividly why the re- 
covery is so slow, why the future is still uncertain. This 
table shows, according to the Department of Agriculture, 
the amount of cash offered the American farmer on Novem- 
ber 1, 1921, and November 1, 1913, respectively, for his 


products, in cents per unit. 1913 1921 
I ons anensc od age nese ates 77.0 94.2 
Pe era e er ree 70.7 | 4I.I 
isa Nauk ae aoe eee ee 37.9 29.2 
Mis wicse sui larie pane Cee k tans 63.2 74.6 
NS i ogi tigate tied le weer 54-7 41.7 
PARES ics 2: Ses cerca oo es 69.6 123.5 
GR A Scchxates heres ae eee go.0 213.9 
it's Hades Dae keuem ane aend $11.51 $11.13 
Oe ee eT ere eee 13.0 17.7 
EE Te CEO Te 28.2 40.9 
| RRR err rere eee 27.4 44.2 





The Washington Conference in open session. When the doors were closed, the old-style 
Versailles bargaining and trading began in secret, according to Senator Borah 
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Japan saved her Mutsu, thereby giving America two superdreadnaughts of the type of 
the Maryland shown here making 22 knots at her speed trials 


1913 1921 
ee eer tere ee 7.60 7.3% 
pL 6.05 4.81 
os 6 dhs-oleik occa eset 4.16 3.96 
MR oii oe env idensucenteeeelen 5.51 5.98 
tee er 15.5 15.8 
I os 55s sek wi cae re eee 4.8 4.0 
er errr etree ne 95. 186.0 
Pic oxk pia weet me Ooo $138.00 $85.00 


Compare the present price of, the great staples like corn, 
barley, hay, livestock and wool with the prices in the last 
year before the war. Thereafter compare your own earn- 
ings with your 1913 income or profits. 


U U 


The Wherefore Why has the price of farm products 
of the Farmer’s dropped below the 1913 level while almost 
everything else in the United States is 
till 25 to 75 per cent higher? And what 
is the effect of this great disparity in prices and earnings? 

America never has consumed all the output of its farms. 
A part of the agricultural output, rang- 
ing from 15 per cent in the case of 
wheat to 40 per cent for cotton, must 
be exported. It is always the smaller 
part that is exported, yet the price this 
fraction of the total brings on the world 
market largely determines the price 
level of the home market. And the 
world market for agricultural products 
went to pieces thoroughly and com- 
pletely almost two years ago. 

Since the armistice every country 
on earth has made frantic efforts to 
become as near self-supporting in the 
matter of soil products as its resources 
would permit. As European currencies 
dropped progressively in value, the 
labor and other costs of the European 
farmers decreased until they became 
only a small fraction of American 
costs. At the same time this de- 
teriorating currency diminished the 
purchasing power of the industrial city 
populations, resulting in a drastic re- 
duction of the amount of farm products 
consumed by them. (Continued on page 10) 
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A Source of Future Farms 
Janney's Lake in the Mountains of Idaho 
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Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 


A Suggestion for Keeping Gardner Happy 


European production costs dropped heavily; European 
consumption dropped even more, the market for American 
wheat, for instance, being saved only by Russia’s collapse. 
World prices are based in large part on European demand 
and production costs; when both declined, the American 
farmer was dragged down with them. No notice was given, 
no consent asked, no arbitration board was consulted. At 
one fell swoop the American farmer’s hours were increased 
to the limit of his endurance and his income was reduced to 
the subsistence level. 

When the farmer quit buying pianos, autos, new clothes, 
implements and oil stocks, when he reduced his purchases 
of necessities to the lowest possible minimum and asked 
credit even for these, the city factories naturally reduced 
their output, men were discharged by the hundred thousand 
and their diminished purchasing power gave business an- 
other push downward. But the earnings of those who kept 
their jobs continued high, thus forcing the gasping farmer 
to pay through the nose for everything he bought on the 
domestic market even when he gave away his products on 
the world market level. 

When the farmer’s purchasing power is fully restored, 
we'll have ample prosperity. Cutting industrial wages to 
the bone is merely a negative palliative. The constructive 
remedy is to bring the farmer’s earnings up. 


U U 


England has seen the same kind of light 
American that is dawning on American business men. 

; When unemployment first began a year 
Agricalture and a half ago, England believed that the 
symptoms would pass and the patient begin to recover in 
six or eight months. Today unemployment in England is 
worse than it was a year and a half ago and responsible men 
have realized that millions of Englishmen will be a perma- 
nent charge on the public, will remain chronically unem- 
ployed until the market for British manufactures on the conti- 
nent of Europe is restored to normal proportions. 


How to Help 





So, likewise, will the world market for America’s surplus 
farm and mine products remain low until the consuming 
and producing power of Europe returns to its pre-war rate. 
The great task of American statesmanship and finance is 
this restoration. And this restoration depends principally 
upon three factors: The settlement of the Franco-German 
feud, the close economic union of the separate pieces of old 
Austria-Hungary and the recovery of Russia. 

The sooner America will tackle these problems with the 
same energy and determination that marked Hughes’ attack 
of the naval-reduction job, the sooner all of us will feel solid 
economic ground beneath our feet. 


U U 


The production of potash was one of the 
Prices and few brand-new war babies born in the Far 
West. While. German potash was inac- 
Cheap Cotton cessible, these plants, extracting potash 
from kelp, from the brine of saline lakes in the desert and 
from alunite, multiplied and prospered. The kelp plants 
closed down immediately after the armistice when potash 
slumped. As soon as German potash was available again 
in quantities, the other plants suspended operation one 
after the other. Their production cost was too high. They 
could not compete with the imported salts. 

Now it is proposed in the Fordney Tariff Bill to remedy 
this situation by placing a stiff duty on imported potash, 
reducing the amount of this duty in five successive years in 
order to give the new Western industry a chance to take 
root and develop. But this proposal meets with opposition. 
The potato and tobacco growers of New England, the cot- 
ton and tobacco planters of the South are objecting vocifer- 
ously. They point out that the West can not supply more 
than one-fifth of the country’s potash needs unless new and 
at present unknown deposits of great magnitude are discov- 
ered; they also point out that the Western potash must 
always pay a very high rail freight rate from the point of 
production to the point of consumption, and they estimate 
that they, the potato, tobacco and cotton growers, will have 
to pay out $34,000,000 in increased potash prices for the 
benefit of an industry which will not be able to supply the 
demand by 8o per cent. 

Is the Far West justified in asking for this protection if 
there is no chance that it will ever supply enough potash to 
make America independent of Europe? 


U U 


The Continuous The ‘ailroad workers are muttering again. 
Threat of a Sooner or later the country will be con- 
Railroad Strike fronted once more with the threat of a 

general transportation strike, for the settle- 
ment last October was temporary only and merely postponed 
the conflict. 

It is natural that not one of us will surrender without a 
struggle the comforts and luxuries he gained during the height 
of the post-war boom. So far as productive capacity is 
concerned, none of us need have surrendered anything; the 
country can easily produce more than enough commodities 
of all kinds to supply the peak demand as it existed in the 
1920boom. Knowing this indisputable fact, knowing that the 
only remedy for the present depression is increased con- 
sumption, it is very hard for you and me to cut down, re- 
trench, work longer hours for less money even though we 
can buy far more goods for a dollar today than we could in 
1920. 

The miners and the farmers were compelled to give up 
nearly all profit and to cut their pay in half a long time ago. 
The products of farm and mine supply three-fourths of the 
tonnage moving over the railroads. Transportation costs 
and rates are still sky high; they fall with crushing weight 
upon the deflated commodities. Hence the insistent roar 
from every quarter for lower transportation rates. If the 
railroads can make the necessary reductions without cut- 
ting wages, well and good, but if there is no other way to 


High Potash 
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reduce rates except by reducing wages 
and lengthening hours, wage reductions 
will come as inevitably as the rise and 
fall of the tides. Only Government 
operation of the railroads plus general 
taxation to make up the deficits caused 
by lowered rates and stationary labor 
costs can prevent further wage reduc- 
tions. But the Government can not 
operate the mines and farms in order 
to insure farm and mine labor the 
same rate of compensation it grants 
the railroad workers. 


U U 


What Fall Secretary Fall of the 
Plans to Do Interior Department 
oth Main marches ahead of the 


front rank of the give- 
away-tionists. He is strongly for the 
removal of every lock, bar, fence or 
wall round the remaining national do- 
main; he wants to take the gates down 
and throw them away, remove even 
the hinges so that access to public property may be free and 
unimpeded. And Secretary Fall as a starter wants the re- 
sources of Alaska placed under his care that they may be 
properly “unlocked.” More especially does he want the 
Alaskan National Forests taken from the Department of 
Agriculture and turned over to him, presumably to make 
the timber “easy of access.” 

Is it necessary to repeat what the policy of the give-away- 
tionists did to the national timber wealth, to the industries 
depending upon this timber? Is it necessary to point-out 
that 80,000,000 acres of erstwhile forest, land capable of 
producing an excellent stand of timber under right manage- 
ment, lies absolutely unproductive and worthless while the 
timber users in its vicinity have to pay freight on lumber 
hauled from districts thousands of miles away? That con- 
dition is the result of allowing the bulk of the nation’s for- 
ests to pass into private hands without restriction as to use. 

If Fall instead of Roosevelt had been in power seventeen 
years ago, the bulk of Alaska’s timber lands would now be 
locked up in private hands; sooner or later this timber would 
be"cut and devastation left in‘its place just as was done in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan, in New England, in the 
South and the Far West. 

Of course any use is 
better than no use at 
all. But has no use 
been made of Alaska’s 
timber during the last 
seventeen years? 


U U 
The Lock that Protects 


Alaska’s National 
Timber 


The National Forests of 
Alaska, under the regu- 
lations prescribed by 
the Forest Service, sup- 
ply almost all of the 
timber used in the 
territory. Almost every 
Alaskan sawmill gets 
its logs out of them; the 
canneries rely on them 
for most of their piles 
and box shook and the 
mines derive the bulk of 
their timber from them. 
Tn all, the National For- 
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Study the faces in this crowd. Count the smiles. There's one even on 
But the crowd is not going to a free movie show. 


This is a run on a savings bank in Japan by scared depositors 
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Don't you wish you had a little Jackie Coogan in your home? This is his Christmas 
present to his mother. It cost him two weeks’ wages 


ests supply 86 per cent of Alaska’s timber needs, the balance 
coming from privately owned tracts or being imported 
special sizes. In addition there are now being established 
two paper mills which have bought 700,000,000 feet of pulp 
timber growing in forests owned by the public. But they 
can not cut this timber any old way they please. They 
must conduct their logging operations in such a manner 
that when the last of the original trees is cut down, a new 
stand of timber is ready for the harvest on the land that 
was cut over first. Thus the paper mills in Alaska are as- 
sured of a timber supply sufficient for their needs for all 
time to come; unlike the mills in New England, Michigan 
and Wisconsin they won’t have to go to Canada for their 
pulp while millions of acres round them are producing 
neither trees nor crops. 

Alaska is entitled to a resident governing board familiar 
with local conditions and able to render decisions without 
having to send a requisition to Washington for every box 
of carbon paper. Alaska is also entitled to a simplification 
of the overlapping jurisdiction of twenty Government 
bureaus now taking a hand in the game, but Alaska is not 
entitled and must nof be permitted to play the old game 
of grab-and-run with 
the national property 
in its boundaries. 
Because the Govern- 
ment failed to exercise 
effective control, Alas- 
ka’s salmon wealth is 
in danger of extinction. 
Access to it was too 
free and easy. Every 
legitimate need for 
timber is now being 
met by the National 
Forests. They must 
not be allowed to share 
the fate of the salmon 
and the fur seal. 

That’s why we prefer 
to keep the Alaskan 
National Forests out of 
the control of the give- 
away-tionists headed 
by Secretary Fall and 
to keep them where 
they belong, in the 
Department of Agri- 
culture. 


(Continued on page 85) 
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The Talisman 
of Wo Gee 


Tt Was a Potent Ring, but Lt 
Had Its Limitations 


By Edgar Lloyd 
Hampton 


Illustrated by David Hendrickson 


O GEE sat on the top of an 
East India tea chest in Kim 
Foy’s store on King street, 
his head among the numer- 
ous strings of dried herring and shark’s 
fins which hung suspended from the ceil- 
ing, and thought long and connectedly. 
A magic ring, whose talismanic potency 
had been proved time again in the history 
of the Wo family, reclined safely at the 
end of a durable silk cord about his neck. 

But the ring itself was but indirectly 
the subject of Wo Gee’s present chain of 
reflections. He was sitting there wonder- 
ing whether its potency would be sufhcient 
to preserve him from the hands of the 
Federal authorities, in case he finally de- 
cided to pay Hip Ling the four hundred 
dollars requisite to get his two cousins 
across the British Columbia line into the 
United States, unobserved by the immi- 
gration officers. Feats such as this were 
new to the ring, none of its tests ever 
having taken quite this direction. 

There was also another difficulty 
which, in itself, held negative possibilities. 
For to smuggle Chu Ling and Chu Chang 
across that boundary line @hey were 
waiting even now, surreptitiously be- 
stowed in an empty box car across the 
line on a Vancouver siding) would not 
be a very respectable thing for a Christian 
Chinaman to do. This fact bore directly 
upon the reputation which Gee himself 
enjoyed at the Presbyterian Mission. 
And against that same Presbyterian 
Mission, of recent years—which is to say 
about three—even so great a god as Tohi 
had ceased to be potent. 

The first contingency, however, was 
clearly the one most difficult of solution. 
And as its possibilities began to impress 
themselves more clearly upon Wo Gee’s 
mind, he reached absently for another 
dried apple, added a very thin crisp rice 
cake, and munched for a full minute 
while he counted the strings of dried 
herring and pickled rats that hung sus- 
pended in the front show window, without 
really seeing them atall. For the govern- 
ment—it was known to all Seattle’s 
Chinatown, in a quiet though acute way— 
was listening with both ears to the sub- 
terranean sounds of Chinese smuggling, 
and possibly was putting forth several 
thousand tentacles as well. 

Abandoning conscience then, and other 
incidentals, the question now was, would 
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the ring be sufficiently strong to encom- 
pass the entry of Chu Ling and Chu 
Chang unobserved into the United States, 
and at the same time prevent an interrup- 
tion of activities in the Wo Gee Hand 
Laundry up on Pine street? It would be 
a pretty big tax upon any ring’s capacity, 
no question in the world about that. 

It is only reasonable to assume, how- 
ever, that Wo Gee was able finally to 
settle all these things to his own satisfac- 
tion. Because, presently, he slid from 
the top of the tea chest, picked up a 
handful of dried apples and rice cakes in 
passing, and bidding Kim Foy good-by 
climbed to the seat of the Wo Gee 
laundry wagon, and drove innocently up 
King street. 

Whereupon the “plain clothes” man 
who all this time had been leaning care- 
lessly against a telegraph pole on the 
opposite side of the street attending to 
his finger nails, abandoned manicuring, 
lit a fresh cigar and thrusting his hands 
deep into his trousers pockets, sauntered 
leisurely into a near-by fan tan joint. 


OW, in Chinese-America, when im- 
portant business is afoot, you do not 
always, or often, transact it with the 
principal; you are apt to deal with a 
“ 2 9 
friend” instead—which is one of the 
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Wo Gee sat on the top 
of atea chest in Kim 
Lung’s store and 
thought long and 


connectedly 


many Oriental mysteries that our direct 
American minds never can be made to 
comprehend. 

Following this interpretation to its 
logical conclusion it must now be set forth 
that when Wo Gee arrived with his laun- 
dry wagon at the corner of Eighth avenue 
and King street, he pulled “his piebald 
horse to a sudden standstill along the 
curb and climbed down to the sidewalk. 

The reason for this abrupt change in 
plans was that he had observed, standing 
on that corner, a friend in the person of 
Lum Lang. 

Lum Lang was an American-born 
Chinaman too. More than fifteen years 
before, in the interest of good business, he 
had kissed his queue farewell, put on a 
suit of hand-me-downs and embraced 
American cigars and other vices. He was 
not, at this writing, considered to be of 
very great importance in Chinese-Ameri- 

can commerce. In spite of which fact, 
however, he did own a small tea store on 
a side street uptown, where he dispensed 
watermelon seeds, kimonos, wind bells 
and a few thousand other knickknacks to 
Americans in search of Oriental color. 
Moreover, he was a member of a tong and 
more or less active in subterranean ways. 

Knowing these things, knowing too 

that some of them were secrets, Wo Gee 
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did not indulge in preliminaries. After a 
casual glance about to determine that 
there were no other listening ears, he 
went straight to the point. 

“T no likee do this thing,” he said. 

Now, when a Pacific Coast Chinaman 
has cut off his queue and put on American 
clothes, and moreover heartily has em- 
braced Christianity, he is an American, 
and he proves the fact upon every avail- 
able occasion, even down to the small item 
of speech. Hence Wo Gee’s English. 

“T no likee do; I Clistian Chinee.”’ 

“You hip damn fool,” replied Lum 
Lang, who, despite his American clothes, 
was still at heart a pronounced heathen. 
“Him China boy cousins gitty here— 
ketchem him job in fish cannery, light- 
away-qlick—two dollah day, maybe thlee. 
China boy cousins get ’m lich, light- 
away-qlick—you savvy?” 

Despite his predilections in regard to 
speech, Wo Gee now proceeded to talk for 
two or three minutes rapidly to Lum Lang 
in Chinese. This, no doubt, was because 
he was so excited about his cousins that 
he forgot for the moment his nationality. 

What he really said, as it came through 
the interpreter in the Federal court, 
months later, was that the teachers up at 
the Presbyterian Mission would not 
countenance the transaction if they knew 
about it, and that, in America it was 
wrong to disobey the law even though you 
did love your cousins. He also mentioned 
the further fact that the very apparent 
activities of the Government officials 
touching the matter of Chinese smug- 
gling, was acting as a deterrent upon him. 

At which final statement Lum Lang 


. 
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broke into the conversation with a very 
great snort of disgust, thus proving be- 
yond doubt the longevity of Chinese 
mythology, even under adverse conditions, 
and ended by tapping Wo Gee signifi- 
cantly on the chest, where, as they both 
knew, the magic ring resided. 

“Officers no ketchee you; you no getty 
hurt,” he jeered. “You ketchem him 
magic ling. Thing no can happen you.’ 

“T not likee immiglation man. Him 
allesame sharp like steel tlap,” said Wo 
Gee doubtfully. 

Further and yet more cogent argument 
apparently being necessary to convince 
this skeptic and secure the four hundred 
dollars for his principal, Hip Ling, and 
his ability to build climaxes in the English 
language being less than it might be, Lum 


Lang proceeded to sing the remainder of 


his argument to Wo Gee in Chinese. 

What he said is immaterial. The 
greatest tribute that we can pay to his 
siren song is to disclose the fact that, 
under its spell, the eyes of Wo Gee grew 
gradually vague and dreamy, as if ancient 
memories were being brought forcibly 
before his mind, and he kept nervously 
fingering the four hundred dollars in gold 
which Fate that morning had tempted 
him to put into his pocket against this 
very contingency. And in the end he 
handed this four hundred over to Lum 
Lang who, in turn, would give it to Hip 
Ling, the principal, in true Chinese 
fashion; whereupon the miracle could be 
relied on to proceed to its final consum- 
mation. 

Still in a sort of mental halation, Wo 
Gee climbed back upon the seat of his 
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laundry wagon and proceeded humbly with 
his task of delivering American shirts. 


T must have been about five-thirty 

o'clock in the afternoon. Relatively 
speaking, things were quiet out along the 
storage tracks in the vicinity of Smith’s 
Cove—quiet, though expectant. The 
hum of the distant city was barely audible. 
In the offing small crafts nosed busily out 
from among the numerous islands and 
kicked up white wakes en route to their 
final moorings, blowing occasional faint, 
though frantic whistles. Nearer at hand 
switch engines shunted empty freight cars 
on to sidings. An occasional seagull 
veered high and quartering across the 
acres of anchored log-booms that lay 
asleep in the shallow cove waiting for the 
tide to come in and lift them. And, add- 
ing a final touch to a scene that already 
approached the pastoral, a swamp robin, 
now and again lifted a mellow voice in 
among the alders along the main track of 
the Great Western Railroad which, at 
this point and for many miles thereafter, 
skirted the Sound. 

But if Wo Gee on this particular after- 
noon noticed any of these things, it was 
with a detached interest. He had care- 
fully concealed himself between two 
freight cars on the siding nearest the main 
track, where he now stood leaning against 
the coupling, waiting. 

le was considerably excited; so much 
so, in fact, that he kept an agitated hand 
pressed continually against the magic 
ring to make sure that it was still there; 
for one of the heavy-laden freights that 
ply across the International boundary 





Whereupon Chum Foi ran a smooth hand into a pocket and brought forth the ring itself and swung it tantalizingly 


before Wo Gee's eyes. Ai the sight of it Wo Gee steadied himself against the wall 
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line was panting slowly into view up the 
main track 

And then Wo Gee visualized, for the 
first time, a brown blur in the alder 
thicket that lay just beyond the track. 
This blur could not have been dead fern, 
because it moved abruptly, and so de- 
veloped what appeared to be clothes, and 
a neck with a pig tail wound about it. 
Moreover, the swamp robins in this 
particular thicket had suddenly ceased to 
sing. 

The freight panted to a standstill; the 
engineer, long-snouted oil can in hand, 
obligingly climbed down from the cab and 
went back along the side to inspect a rear 
drive. 

At which the figure in among the alders 
developed, as if by magic, into Hip Ling, 
slid across the track and paused for a 
moment beside the locomotive. The 
signific ant fact, however—overlooked at 
the time—was that the swamp robins in 
the thicket he had just vacated, seemed 
for some reason reluctant to resume 
their music. 

And then another miracle happened. 
Wo Gee, from his vantage point, saw the 
lid of the engine’s tool box lift and two 
perfectly healthy- looking cousins emerge 
from under it. They climbed, with stiff 
movements, out of the box, and down 
beside the engine; and a casual observer 
would have passed them unnoticed as 
section hands, and old-time residents, 
because of the picks and shovels slung 
across their shoulders. 

Meanwhile Hip Ling, having performed 
his function, vanished after the approved 
manner of a Chinaman, silently and 
mysteriously. He had, as it developed in 
the course of later events, handed cousins 
Chu Ling and Chu Chang a paper over- 
strewn with hieroglyphics, which many 
experts in time bothered their heads about. 

That the engineer, returning from his 
task at the rear drive, paused for an in- 
stant to pick from the end of a railroad 
tie an item which afterward turned out in 
court to be fifty dollars, is an incident that 
does not concern us, though the Govern- 
ment made quite a fuss about it, even 
going so far as to call in experts to prove 
that it previously had been marked. 

The thing that does concern us—at 
least it terribly, not to say tragically, 
concerned Wo Gee—is that at this precise 
moment miracles of this character ceased, 
and some of an entirely different character 
began. 

For, following the silent passage of 
Hip Ling out of the clump of alders, and 
but the space of a few minutes behind 
him, came three Government officials, 
with heavy-looking artillery disposed 
about them. These—worst luck imagin- 
able—!aid violent hands upon the newly- 
arrived Chu Ling and Chu Chang, and 
took the engineer, the fireman and every 
one else within the radius of their view, 
ar forcible possession. 

At which act Wo Gee slid silently and 
without further ceremony into the small- 
est possible reclining posture under the 
two freight cars, where he lay very flat 
upon the cinders and very sick through- 
out the region of his interior. 

The freight panted on toward the city, 
the officers as its uninvited guests. And, 
left thus to themselves, the swamp robins 
came forth and began to sing again in the 
alder thicket over beyond the railroad 
track. 





But there was no corresponding note of 
music at this hour within the soul of Wo 
Gee. For Hip Ling was the possessor of 
his four hundred dollars, and the officers 
had his two cousins. Never before, 
throughout long unbroken generations, 
had anything so calamitous as this hap- 
pened to a member of the Wo family. 

But, bad as it was, suddenly, still 
reclining there under the freight cars, a 
vastly more disastrous fact rose up and 
smote Wo Gee like an explosion. The 
ring had failed! The magic ring of the 
Wo family had failed! 

At this revelation the breath seemed to 
go entirely out of him; so much so that 
he forgot, for the moment, the Presby- 
terian Mission, and lay there flat upon the 
cinders repeating ‘frantically over and 
over again the name Amitabha; because 
when you are in danger or pain, and 
everything else has failed, this religious 
rite, fervently persisted in, brings definite 
results; and definite results were a thing 
greatly to be desired at this moment. 

A switch engine on an adjacent track 
bumped an iron nose against a string of 
freight cars and the crash, leaping into 
life, ran in a swift stream of diminishing 
sound down the length of cars and died 
in an agony of shrieks and groans. 

Whereupon Wo Gee sat up: they might 
be bumping his string of freights next. 

Anyhow, the efficiency of Amitabha 
was making itself felt. Because sud- 
denly, like a flash of light, it came to Wo 
Gee that the Chu boys were not members 
of the Wo family at all; they were cousins 
on his mother’s side, belonging to the 
family of Chu, and therefore not of the 
ring elect. 

This revelation put a vastly different 
aspect on the face of things. ‘The minute 
it occurred to him Wo Gee pulled himself 
together, began industriously to brush the 
cinders from his stomach, thanked Am- 
itabha, and renewed his interest in life 
generally. 

The mistake now was as clear to him as 
daylight itself. He had been trying to 
protect two Chus with a ring which never 
had been designed to protect more than 
the Wo family. No magic ring, however 
potent, could be expected to protect sun- 
dry and collateral cousins not of the blood; 
he could see that now. 

So, after all, the ring was not at fault. 
However, he did feel mighty sorry for the 
two Chu boys, who now would be speedily 
deported without a single opportunity 
being given them to pay back the four 
hundred dollars. These things occupied 
his thoughts not a little during his journey 
back to the city, and up at the mission 
that night, and afterward. 


OW the United States Government 

which, in affairs such as this, urgently 
desires to transact its business with the 
individual higher up, and does so when- 
ever the slightest opportunity affords, 
knew that the railroad engineer was only 
one of perhaps a considerable number of 
persons with whom it now desired to 
treat. Railroad engineers are, by nature 
and instinct, railroad engineers—unless 
they have been diverted. In addition to 


this fact they belong to the Union, and 
the Union objects to Heathen, of every 
complexion and form. 

It followed, then, that there was much 
running to and fro by stealth of the young 
men especially appointed for such things. 
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As a result of which action presently— 
which is to say within a week or ten 
days—like an unexpected explosion in a 
fan tan joint, came the arrest of no lessja 
personage than Kim Foy himself, for the 
offense of wilfully and maliciously, and 
with malice aforethought (there were 
many closely typewritten pages bearing 
upon the subject), smuggling one Chu 
Ling and one Chu Chang, the said Chu 
Ling and Chu Chang being Chinese by 
birth and occupation (and much more 
to the same general purpose and effect), 
from the province of British Columbia 
into the United States. 

And Lum Lang, whom they also, by 
routes not known to the general public, 
had discovered to be in possession of 
knowledge covering the transaction, be- 
came an unwilling guest of the grand jury. 

News travels with the speed of the wind 
in Chinatown, as elsewhere. Thus it was 
not more than a few hours before it was 
known from Tenth avenue to the water- 
front, and from Washington to Holgate 
streets—and even, no doubt, in Portland 
and San Francisco as well—that Lum 
Lang had given up information—although 
that was not their exact manner of 
characterising the offense. 

It at once became inevitable, following 
a custom more or less in honorable prac- 
tise these many years touching such 
affairs, that Lum Lang must be killed, 
because he had broken faith, become a 
“stool pigeon,” and thus had ended his 
period of usefulness. 

To be brief about it, he was killed: a 
Chinaman walked up to him as he stood 
in front of Chow Chang’s tea store on 
King street, at three o’clock of a certain 
afternoon, put two forty-five caliber bullet 
holes through his abdomen, side by side, 
and then walked on into a doorway, up a 
narrow steep flight of stairs leading to the 
fraternity rooms of the Hip Chow tong, 
and thence on into utter oblivion. 

Not, however, before he had been rec- 
ognized by sundry and divers other 
Celestials who chanced at the moment to 
be looking out from convenient doorways, 
as Jan Gee, Sam Fui, Jim Dan, Chin Kee, 
and an inconceivable number of other 
individuals. No one, it chanced, had 
recognized him as Hip Ling. But the 
dying statement of Lum Lang, dragged 
from him at a moment when he was far 
too sick to prevaricate, recited that 
it was Hip Ling, his principal, who had 
done the jo 

Now it will be seen at a glance that 
Lum Lang, having divulged valuable data 
to those in authority, became by that 
act an important Government witness in 
the smuggling case. His sudden and 
violent demise, therefore, was character- 
ized in no uncertain terms. Interviewed 
in the daily press the District Attorney 
set it forth as a daring and successful act 
to remove from his sphere of usefulness 
the Government’s chief witness, and to 
frighten and intimidate those other wit- 
nesses who yet remained within the juris- 
diction of the Court. A rather impressive 
institution, therefore, was back of the 
firmly fixed purpose to find Hip Ling and 
fasten the crime upon him. 

Now, even a Chinaman knows that a 
Government witness can not be tampered 
with in this manner without some one 
suffering the consequences. It was equally 
incumbent upon those most interested to 
counteract, in so far as possible, Govern- 
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ment activities in this direction; 
the alternative being that if 
Hip Ling were discovered:and 
proved to be the murderer, un- 
pleasant things would keep 
right on taking place in very 
rapid succession. For the trail 
of Hip Ling led, with deadly 
directness, back to many other 
things which were better not 
revealed. 

Some of these contingencies— 
not all of them, by any means 
—the friends of Hip Ling had 
foreseen and diligently had 
tried to forestall in the very 
beginning. Had they not all 
sworn that the murderer was 
many other individuals, in a 
perfectly confusing manner, leav- 
ing the Government to_ take its 
choice? 

And the Government had 
refused—which proves conclu- 
sively that you never can tell 
about accidents. 

The particular accident re- 
ferred to was, in itself, most un- 
fortunate. In the course of its 
activities the Government had 
pried open a certain safe in a 
musty upstairs room in China- 
town, and had taken therefrom 
a document, later tabulated as 
“Government’s Exhibit B-167” 
and referred to in open court as 
the “Murder Agreement.” This 
agreement—or whatever it was 
—recited that a certain indi- 
vidual, by name Hip‘'Ling, was 
to assume sole responsibility for 
the sudden demise of Lum 
Lang, the price stipulated for 
said services being fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. 

The discovery of this docu- 
ment by the Government in no 
sense ameliorated the situation. 
In fact, quite the opposite was 
true. It followed logically, then, 
that out of these increasing com- 
plexities there arose in China- 
town a sudden stern demand 
for _a commodity not easily 
available. T his commodity was repeatedly 
referred to as a “goat;’’ some one other 
than Hip Ling must be made to assume 
the responsibility. 

Moreover, the situation demanded 
prompt action; there was no longer time 
to pick and choose. Any one now would 
suffice. In truth, any other individual 
whatsoever—not a member of the tong 
involved—might have done this thing, 
ought to have done it, surely did do it! 
This fine point of ethics having been 
definitely settled, the only remaining act 
now was to discover the guilty party and 

“wish” the thing upon him. 

Over this important problem they 
scratched their heads and wrinkled their 
nut-brown foreheads for many busy 
hours of the night, down amid the dope 
fumes in the lowermost of the three base- 
ments under Kim Foy’s tea store. And 
by degrees, the weight of opinion settled 
like the black shadow of the Hsi-yu 
monastery over the person of Wo Gee; 
Wo Gee should be made to bear the brunt 
of things. 

In truth nothing could have been more 
logical. For was it not this same Wo Gee 
whose two cousins had brought all this 
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On three o'clock on a certain afternoon a Chinaman walked up to him as he stood in 


front of a tea store and put two bullet holes through him 


calamity tumbling about their ears? Be- 
sides, Wo Gee was a Christian, and as 
such neither useful nor available in fur- 
thering the affairs of state. There was, 
it was readily agreed, a single obstacle in 
the way of this plan. It was admittedly 
great. But then, after all, obstacles can 
be overcome once we have convinced 
ourselves that the end more than justifies 
the means. 

Wo Gee, of course, knew nothing of 
these plans. So he hummed to himself a 
Chinese ditty on his way up to the Pres- 
byterian Mission that Thursday night, 
and took—in pursuance of a Chinese 
custom long established—a short cut 
through the alleys. 

Because it was early October it was not 
yet more than dusk at eight o’clock. But 
it was dark in the narrow passageway 
between Madison and Seneca streets, 
filled, as it was with garbage cans and 
huge dry goods boxes from the depart- 
ment stores and hemmed in by the gray 
walls of the ten-story buildings. 

Thus Wo Gee—to whom Fate at ihis 
hour had given no sign of approaching 
disaster, as Fate is supposed to do— 
proceeded up the alley wholly unaware of 


» 


certain dusky shapes which, at his ap- 
proach, froze suddenly into crouching 
bunches of brown excelsior among the 
boxes and garbage cans ahead of him. 

Until suddenly, as he went along, they 
rose up into animated swiftly-moving 
shapes behind him; something resembling 
iron crashed upon his head, revealing a 
sudden blaze of stars which winked out 
quickly, and he went down under an 
octopus of wildly-swinging arms and legs, 
fighting like a trapped animal. 

It lasted but a few moments. There 
were six of them and they had nailed him 
without ceremony. But when he felt the 
long yellow fingers reaching for his throat, 
and knew with a terrible sickening fear 
the thing they were after, he redoubled 
his efforts, called wildly upon the spirits 
of his ancestors and, thus fortified, entered 
the final fight of tradition and a hundred 
unsullied generations of the Wo family. 

But neither his prayers nor his struggles 
availed him. Presently he sat up and 
knew that they were gone. And he 
knew too, with a thousand times the 
intensity of perception, that the magic 
ring had gone with them! 

(Continued on page 46) 
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udith’s heart stopped beating and her lips parted in a soft sound that almost became a cry. A white face had thrust itself 
PP I 
into the midst of the pane s blackness, looked furtively about the room and dodged down again 








SKY CABIN 


How Fate Played Into the Hands of the Ghittering Mrs. Lashbrook 
—and Winked When the Cards Were Played 


REDERICK LAS H- 
BROOK had lived himself 
free of his wife. His five 
years as a mountain doctor 
in the Rockies after Judith, cold 
and ease loving, had refused to 
leave the east when his health 
demanded that he give up his promising 
professional field and go to Colorado, had 
worked two cures—his physical ailment 
and his love for his wife. And now, sud- 
denly, who should appear at Sky Cabin 
but the almost forgotten Judith, exquisite 
as ever, calmly announcing that she in- 
tended to stay a day or two; that there 
was a matter that only he could adjust 
for her. 
“I’m in a pickle,” she said. ‘There is 
a lot of talk about me and another man. 
I’m losing caste. I’ve been—straight. 
But I’ve been indiscreet. It means social 
ruin, and—well, I need a husband.” 


In Th ree Parts 


By Alma and Paul Ellerbe 
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“Why don’t you divorce me and marry 
one?” he asked. 

“Well, the truth is, I need money—lots 
of money; I can’t exist without it. The 
fact is, Fred, my stepmother has left me 
her money—on one condition, that I ‘live 
with my husband Frederick Lashbrook as 
long as we both shall live.’ It is nearly a 
million! So you see why I’m here.” 

Up the trail through the dark came 
Mumms, a drifter in the mountains, with 
an unconscious man across the saddle of 
his led horse. “His name’s Stephen 
Moberly,” said Mumms gruffly when he 
and the doctor had carried the patient to 


the little office near the house. 
“His horse throwed him on his 
head. You save his life or—”’” He 
laid a revolver on the table. 

“Get Martha Radmore,” the 
doctor told Uncle Jimmy, his old 
housekeeper. Martha Radmore 
lived nearby in the cafion; a vital, out- 
doors woman who had often helped Dr. 
Lashbrook with difficult cases. When she 
appeared, Judith felt a qualm: this girl 
was far too good-looking, self-reliant and 
young to suit her. Intercepting Martha, 
Judith at once introduced herself as Mrs. 
Lashbrook, surprising the other but fail- 
ing to embarrass her as she had expected. 

Together Dr. Lashbrook and Martha 
ministered to the unconscious stranger, 
and at midnight they saw that he would 
live. Mumms, waiting anxiously at the 
house, where Judith too had remained, 
heard the good news with elation. He 
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explained that Moberly was a mysterious 
“from the east’? who lived alone 


person 
across the mountain. “But he’s rich, 
declared Mumms; “richer’n the Camp 


Bird Mine. He was in the war; got a 
decoration for bravery; and he’s the best 
friend I ever had.” 

While Uncle Jimmy was preparing tea, 
Judith went to a window. Something 
glistening on the ground near where the 
stranger had been lifted from the horse 
caught her eye. Suddenly interested, she 
took an electric flashlight and went out. 
The object was a diamond-studded gold 
cigarette case, the richest she had ever 
seen, and on it was a bold monogram 
R. K. “*R. K.—Stephen Moberly,” she 
mused with interest. “‘H’m! He surely 
must be rich—more than rich.” She was 
intrigued by the idea that the stranger 
was out here hiding under another name; 
a stray from her own world. 

Now thoroughly curious, she went 
down to the doctor’s,ofhce, entered the 
bedroom and flashed her light on the un- 
conscious man’s face. P ale, shocked with 
surprise, she stared into a familiar, unex- 
pected countenance. 


Part II 


T was a strange tea party Mumms 

told his story to in that big low room 

through which sooner or later all the 

people of Roaring River Canon 
passed. 

“Tt ’uz one night last winter I first met 
Mr. Moberly; I done it by fallin’ agin 
his door. I wuz drunk, an’ I guess | 
must ’a’ been makin’ considerable noise. 
He come out an’ druv me off. It wuz 
purty cold an’ snowin’. [laid down’bouta 
hunderd yards from his gate an’ went to 
sleep. 

“He dressed hisself an’ come lookin’ to 
see what I wuz at. He hauled me in like 
a sack o’ spuds an’ throwed me into a 
bunk in his lean-to an’ piled blankets onto 
me; an’ the next day he says, slow and 
serious, lookin’ me hard in the eyes: 

“What d’ ve mean by layin’ round 
an’ makin’ a noosance of yerself? Why 
don’t you quit it?’ 

“T didn’t like’m. I didn’t like his 
white hands, an’ the big green ring on his 
finger, an’ his silk shirts, an’ the silver 
brushes an’ things on his dresser, an’ his 
gold cigarette case—or nothin’ else about 
him. I wanted to tell’m so, but I remem- 
bered I'd froze ef he hadn't of drug me in, 
so I jest looked at’m like he’d been the 
angelface I thought he wuz, an’ says: 

“You talk like quittin’ wuz easy.’ 

““An’ he says—-beggin’ your pardon, but 
them wuz his words: ‘Easy hell! I aint 
a fool. But it can be done—as I oughter 
know, havin’ done it myself!’ An’ he 
says, ‘I could help you do it, ef you had 
the guts to stay with it.’ 

‘I guess he seen I hadn’t. For he let 
me alone till—till one time I had a quar’| 
with Harr’et.”’ 

Harriet New by white-faced, 
curiously furtive, youngish woman who 
lived with her brother three miles from 


Was a 


Mumms’ cabin, on a farm that barely 
kept them alive. No one knew anything 
about them. The brother was much 


older than Harriet, dour and surly. He 
never spoke or showed himself when it 
could be avoided. Mumms was “going 
with” Harriet. She and two or three of the 
very hopeful expected him to marry her. 
Most of the Roaring River people did not. 
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“She wuz tryin’ to make me promise to 
ee drinkin’, an’—she riled me, an 

\ dull red swept up over his face to the 
roots of his stiff untidy hair. Insensibly 
he had slipped into addressing his story 
directly to Martha. He dragged his 
words out painfully, with ferce, astrin- 
gent honesty. “—an’ me not knowin’ 
what I[ wuz doin’ exactly, I guess I hit ’er. 

“The next morning, when | went out, 
Mr. Moberly was at the cabin door. 

““P’ve come up, Mumms,’ he says, 
quiet an’ cool an’ kind o’ toplofty, ‘to 
tell you that ef you ever hit Harr’et agin, 
Pll cowhide you till you can’t walk.’ 

**Him an’ her’d got to know one another 
through her doin’ his washin’ sometimes. 

“T wuz mad an’ sick an’ lookin’ for 
somebody to take it out on, an’ it seemed 
to me the Lord had sent this little lily- 
livered son of a rose bush along for the 
purpose, an’ I reached in my pocket fer 
my gun, an’ stuck it under his nose an’ 
cussed him fer everything I could think of. 

“He stood an’ listened to me without 
turnin’ a hair, till he seen his chanst, an’ 
then he knocked the gun out o’ my han’ 
an’ hit me a crack on the chin that rolled 
me fifteen feet down the hill. 

“fT aint ever felt the same way about 
him sence. 

“When I come to he wuz standin’ over 
me with the gun. 

“ “Git up,’ he says. 

“My head wuz spinnin’, but I done it. 
And then he says to me, rubbin’ in his 
words like salt into a cut: 

““By God, you’re goin’ 


down that 


| 

H “It wasn 't— 
him. 
| 





Richard Kent, of course?” 


He got up suddenly to conceal his agitation 
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mountainside to my house, an’ pull up an’ 
be a man.’ ” 

Mumms took a big gulp of his tea, which 
had grown cold. 


“Tt warn’t a purty job; it’d ’a’ turned 
the stummicks 0’ most o’ the roughnecks 
I’ve knowed, but it never feazed him. 


An’ he done tt right.’ 
He got up and stood before the fire. 
“They is folks in this canon think I 
can’t never come to no eood, but he aint 
one of ’em. It aint easy,” he continued 


very slowly, “‘to helieve that a man like 
him ’!d be a friend to a man like me, but 
it’s so.” 


Judith had listened with the keenest 
interest to every word of Mumms’ tale, 
but without showing it, or asking ques- 
tions. There were things to be. said 
between them—but alone. 


UMMS went down the hill to stay 

with Moberly, Uncle Jimmy off to 
his room at the rear, and Lashbrook 
watched Martha go toward the trail 
their trail—with desolation in his heart. 
He didn’t go through the farce of offering 
to go with her, knowing that she had 
knocked about those mountains at night 
for most of her life. 

The big empty spaces that had held 
them alone now held Judith too. And 
there wasn’t room for her! 

He turned back to her, reluctantly—and 
gently, and led the way to his own room. 

“Uncle Jimmy’s cleared it of my things 
for you. I’m going to stay out in the 
shack with Mumms and Moberly.’ 
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Moberly started as if she had struck 
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Her unopened bags in a neat row 
seemed to be waiting for him tojunpack 
them—as he used to do. There"was one 
—an old alligator 5ag—that stillfbore the 
initials of her;maiden name, J. T. The 
L. had"never‘been added. It had gone 
with them on their wedding journey. 
There had been little blue slippers in it 
then, and a rippling, shimmering negligee 
of corn flower blue, the very fabric of 
which he had loved. And that old bag 
had held too, lovely, fragile, sacred things, 
that never were woven or spun or sewed. 
He had thought in the days when he 
unpacked it for her that life would be too 
short to show her the depth of his passion- 
ate and humble gratitude that a creature 
sO exquisite, so fine, so mysteriously 
beautiful, could have given herself to him. 

They both looked at the bag now and 
pretended that they hadn’t noticed it, 
and the same memories leapt at them of 
happy» & gay old intimacies. 

Good night, Judy,” he said—trying to 
be gentle to her because she had lost: his 
love. 

Suddenly, as if she couldn’t help it, she 
slipped her arms about his neck and pulled 
his face down to hers and, while he 
breathed again—like the air of another 
delicious world that had once belonged to 
him—the piercingly sweet and yet fresh 
and delicate perfume she had always used, 
she pressed her warm red mouth on his. 

To his intense astonishment, her kiss 
ran through him in a terrible swift ecstasy 
of delight. The real man, hidden some- 
where behind the flesh, was free from her 
charm to the remotest corner of his soul, 
and careless of her kisses, but they were 
the sweetest things his lips had ever 
known; his body still remembered, and 
trembled. 

Out in the dark, on his way to the 
shack, it said to him that he’d never find 
another woman who could give him what 
Judith had given, and he smiled at it con- 
temptuously and paused for a moment to 
look at the yellow disk of Martha’s light 
hung below him like a harvest moon in 
the middle of the kinnikinick trail. 

But Martha had not gone on down to 
her light. She was standing on a little 
promontory at one side of the trail, look- 
ing off over the canon and the river; as 
quiet as the night; as solitary as the bleak 
granite cone of the old Big Chief himself, 
thinking. 

For through the window she had seen 
Lashbrook in his wife’s arms, and moving 
off at once, ashamed of her unintended 
spying, she had not seen him go away. 


A* he slipped into sleep at last, Lash- 
brook told himself again that tomor- 
row, when he had a chance to think alone, 
he would devise a way out of the com- 
plexities of his problem. 

His chance came the next morning, 
after he had made an early call or two on 
foot and was taking a short cut through 
the woods toward Little Owl, to get his 
mail, 

It was one of those rare, perfect, mild 
winter mornings when that pure and thin- 
aired part of the world has the appearance 
of having been stripped of its atmospheric 
integument. And suddenly as he walked 
his problem too seemed stripped of 
obscurity. It was not complex—but 
appallingly simple. 

Judith couldn’t continue to exist with- 
out him—as she was. And he had no 
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She stared from one man to another, as if afraid to begin. 
men; she trusted these two against the instincts of a lifetime 


She was afraid of 








hope&that she’d change. Judith’s kind 
didn’t. He was her husband. And well 
now. And for five years he had done 
nothing for her whatever. He had to go 
back with her. 

Unless—He stopped still. He knew 
now that subconsciously he had jumped 
straight to this at first.—Unless Martha 
Radmore loved him. 

He would sacrifice himself for Judith 
because he was technically still her hus- 
band and felt that he had to, but he would 
not sacrifice Martha. 

As for Judith’s claim that he couldn’t 
divorce her, and Judith’s debts and lack 
of money—Well, life seemed to have him 
in a trap, but he felt within him the 
strength to get out 1f Martha loved him. 
That was the only thing that concerned 
him now. If she loved him, he was hers. 

Slingsby had stopped too. He looked 
up inquiringly. 

“Come on, old man,” ” said Lashbrook. 
“We'll go and find out.” 


UT Judith went first. It was a subject 
that interested her also, and neither 
grass nor kinnikinick grew beneath her feet 
where her own interests were concerned. 


1 “There’s something between them, of 
course,” she told herself as she went down 
the steps of Lashbrook’s little brown 
house on her way to the trail. 

She paused and looked toward the office 
building. Through the uncurtained win- 
dow of the bedroom she could see Mumms 
moving about doing things for Moberly. 
She felt the outlines of the R. K. on the 
cigarette case in her pocket—it was too 
valuable to be left round—and _half- 
closed her eyes and saw again the news- 
paper headline that had arrested her eye 
months before, Richard Kent Reported 
Missing. Scion of Wealthy Family Unac- 
counted for in France. 

Her mind came back to her errand when 
her high-heeled pumps began to slip and 
slide on the trail. 

“Yes, there’s something between them 
—off in this place like Adam and Eve. I 
must tie her hands if I can.” 

She followed the trail steeply down 
through a company of marching pines, 
squeezed with it between a rib of the hill 
and a solid phalanx of slim white-boled 
gray-branched aspens, scrambled over 
gray lichened rocks, and so came to the 
bottom and Bob Cat Creek, tinkling clear 
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and brown and cold through elaborate ice- 
embroideries down to the cafion and the 
river. 

And there, as luck would have it, was 
Martha, bending over a dead ptarmigan 
in the edge of a clump of squaw-berry 
bushes, and surrounded by her dogs; a 
pair of bandy-legged, benevolent old 
Scotch terriers, a resilient little Boston 
bull, and a rather superb, aristocratical 
sort of a collie. 

“T was just making sure that they 
didn’t kill it. They understand perfectly 
well that they shouldn’t.” 

She clicked at them as much as to say, 
“Tt’s all right. You’re innocent.” And 
the four of them looked at her and cocked 
their ears and let themselves relax out of a 
certain nervous tension that had fallen 
upon them. 

Martha tossed the bird into the bushes, 
pulled off the heavy gauntlet she wore, 
and shook hands. 

“How are your queerly assorted guests: 
the Mysterious Stranger, and Mumms 
Extra Dry?” 

Judith smiled. 

“T’ve only seen Mumms. He said the 
mysterious Stranger had a good night and 
was doing well. Were you going up?” 

“Yes. To see if there was any thing I 
could do for Mr. Moberly or for you. 

Judith had a way with her when she 
chose. Just now she chose. 

“TI fancy Mr. Moberly’s pretty well 
looked after, but /’m not. Fred went off 
on a call before I got up, Mumms is busy 
with his patient, Uncle Jimmy’s washing 
dishes, and even Slingsby’s gone away. 
There’s nothing whatever about the place 
but jay birds. If you’ll come, you’ll save 
me from infinite boredom.” 

They fell into step together on the trail. 
One of them ‘voked as indigenous as the 
rocks and trees. The other, in a very 
smartly tailored suit of maize-colored 
jersey cloth embroidered in jade green 
and just the right blue, was like nothing 
with which the people of that region were 
familiar except the cover of a popular 
magazine. Perhaps even the souls of 
such women are a little chic, if you could 
see them! 

But they didn’t go back to Moberly at 
once. They sat for a while first in the 
sunshine on the little warm dry grasses 
that carpeted an open space well up on the 
side of the hill among a congregation of 
solemn old gray rocks. The air was sweet 
with the smell of the shaggy juniper 
bushes that grew about them. Overhead 
a fleet of crisp white cloud-galleons, 
flashing back the sun, moved grandiosely 
over the strange fresh blue of the sky. In 
the distance the west remembered in a 
faint blue pastel dream where once there 
had been mountains tipped with white. 

“Poor old Fred,” said Judith, “‘he’ll be 
hating to leave all this. I know almost 
as well as you do how he loves it. But I 
wonder if you know what he’s going back 
to, and how he loves that too? You see, 
he really was getting somewhere as a 
doctor. People had begun to talk about 
him as a trail-blazer, a discoverer, and a 
humanitarian. He hated to stop to 
bother about money; and now he’ll never 

have to again. He can have all the 


things done to the children’s hospital 
hat he has been dreaming about for 
ears.’ 

She studied Martha’s eyes, and found 
them candid and a little remote. 
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; His old place is waiting for 
him. If he had stayed away a little 
longer, he might have lost it, but five 
years has only served to give the city a 
chance to find out how it needed him. 
He will influence hundreds there for every 
one here. . And in the end it’s only 
in that way that he could find happiness. 
This has been a splendid holiday, but the 
work of a man of that kind is among 
men .. 

Martha was grave and interested and 
serene, revealing nothing. 

Judith worked up to it, and then grew 
confidential. She led the talk to herself. 
When she was ready, she stole a trump 
card from the pack and played it unscrup- 
ulously, just to make sure that she had 
done all she could. 

“There’s a self in me that’s a little bit 
like him. I haven’t given it much of a 
chance—even he knows very little about 
it, for I’ve shown it to him rarely enough, 
God knows! But it’s the best there is of 
me, and—it needs him.” 

As they went on up to Moberly 
together, Judith had the satisfaction of 
knowing that she had done a very good 
best to tie Martha’s hands. 





ND so it happened that when Lash- 
brook reached Martha’s house she 
wasn’t there. 

And when he returned to his, she had 
left there too. 

But at lunch time he received a tele- 
phone message from Red Spruce, calling 
him to the cabin of a forest guard who 
lived alone five miles back over the range, 
and when he started to the place on 
horseback he met her cantering down the 
cafion road on her sturdy little bay. 

She fell in beside him. As their horses 
breasted the long slow climb together: 

“Judith wants me to go back with her,” 
he said painfully, and studied her to see 
how she’d take it. 

But he couldn’t tell. 
and waited for the rest. 

He told her to an accompaniment of the 
creaking of saddle-leather, the shrill 
whistle of a high-poised hawk and the 
varied near and far noises of the wind. 

He watched in a panic of hope for a sign 
that would enable him to declare himself. 

“If she shows by the flicker of an eye- 
lid—!’ he told himself. 

But Martha’s eyelid didn’t flicker. 

“T don’t love Judith!’ he wanted to say. 
The words almost said themselves. But 
he began to realize miserably that a great 
deal about this chapter of his life was 
going to nearly say itself and yet never 
quite get said. 

If he was going back with Judith—and 
the possibility closed in on him like the 
spiked sides of an instrument of torture— 
there was no use in stabbing Martha with 
his pain. His code was holding him fast, 
as a fish is held by a line. Judith had 
known it would. 

In the end he explained fully Judith’s 
plight if he didn’t go. 

“We'd do most anything to help each 
other, you and I,” Martha said softly, 
when he had finished, “but I guess nobody 
can help you with this.” 

There was only friendship in her voice. 


She said nothing, 


“No. I suppose nobody can. I sup- 
pose I shall have to decide it for m self.” 
He looked at her wistfully. ou see 


—I’m afraid of myself.” 
What he meant was that he was afraid 
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his conscience was going to drive him back 
to Judith. It wasa call for help. It never 
occurred to him that Martha might think 
that he was afraid of the recrudescence 
of his old love. He didn’t know that she 
had seen him in Judith’s arms; nor that 
Judith had told her that the question of 
his return was settled. 

He multiplied words—telling her less 
and less. 

Their horses climbed into the Spaniard’s 
Pass and stopped to rest. They drank 
together the vast, immemorial peace that 
lay over that wild free silent army of 
mountains, stretching away from the 
road’s outthrust elbow, rank on rank, 
blueing into the distance; clothed with the 
coarse vigorous hair of pines and spruce 
trees and streaked with the iron gray of 
little leafless aspens, pouring like streams 
down all their gulches; speaking somehow 
of age and youth at once: the age of the 
rigid, changeless rocky bones of the earth, 
the youth of its mutable, growing gar- 
ments. 

Lashbrook made his call and they 
started back. And now the talk slued 
round to commonplaces and rambled into 
amendments and addenda to that end- 
lessly interesting saga of the Roaring 
River country that they were always 
constructing. 

And at last they dropped down out of 
the late sunlight into the twilight canon, 
friends irrevocably and nothing more. 


_ ASHEROOE climbed out of the rising 

river of dusk in the canon where 
Martha was, back to Judith and the light 
on his mountain top. 

She was waiting for him in the cabin 
door in a gray-green gown with a note of 
low-toned blue in it and a gold colored 

irdle. Its lines were long and straight. 

Jer black head bent a little forward on 

her slender throat. She made a charming 
picture, framed by the door. 

She was always as carefully finished, he 
thought, as a picture—one whose free 
brush work gives a look of casual ease, 
but in which there is not the smallest bit 
of canvas that is without significance. 

When he had stabled his horse he came 
back to her, and passed one of the great 
climacterics of his life without a touch of 
drama. 

“T’ve thought it over,” he said, almost 
casually, “and I’m going back with you. 
It’ll take me about two weeks to cut loose 
here. Can you wait, or would you rather - 
go on ahead?” 

udith said she’d wait. 

hen she said something else, perfunc- 
torily, that he only half heard, and he 
answered it mechanically. But it was 
her smile that spoke to him, and he 
couldn’t answer that. It was a slow, 
secure, perfected smile, that played over 
the deeps of her relief as sunlight over the 
ocean. 

It told him that she misunderstood the 
reason for his decision. But it seemed no 
matter. Words, evidences of a point of 
view at variance with her own, broke over 
Judith as water over stone. He saved his 
now. 

Her approach to life was unfailingly 
empirical. The frank adoration of nine- 
tenths of the men she had ever known had 
made her belief in her power over men 
the strongest thing in her. It was almost 
a religion. And where Lashbrook was 

(Continued on page 60) 
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HIS FOURTH BORN 


How Fate Decided Between a Man Who Longed to Father an 
Orphan Boy and a Woman Who Offosed It 


I had always desired a son 
Hie had, indeed, two boys 
and a girl Sut still he had 
no son 

His eve was merry in a ruddy 

face, and his hair was crisp and close. 

His body had come down to him from 

generations of abroad-faring Cammer- 

onds. ‘lhe sorrel mare whose bridle hx 
held while she drank from the irrigation 
ditch was as workmanly a piece of crea- 
tion as he—cast for a magnificent rider 
and for the difficult trail. She was David 

Cammerond’s favorite, his saddler, big 

through the heart, as horse-traders say in 

the western country. 

He had desired a son who would ride 
with him, take the providence of the trail, 
take thorn-tears and the slash of low-hung 
boughs without speaking of it, hold a 
shrewd tongue and play fair. 

There was Archie, his first-born, thir- 
teen. Archie was dwarfsh and thick 
Some day, when he was mature, he might 
be heavy, but he would never have height 
His eyes were already schemer’s eyes. 
There was something cruel in even his 
littlest jokes. Cammerond was afraid 
Archie would grow up indifferent in all 
but his own quests. 

There was Harley, five, illy disposed 
from poor health, frightened of even his 
own father. Harley ran behind the door 
and cried when strange children tried to 
play lions with him. 

In between, there was Angella, eleven 





*See here, boy, where are your folks?” 
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But for Angella’s wiles she would have 
been Cammerond’s best loved. He had 
learned that her best sincerity might easily 
be her prettiest tricking. He had such a 
pride in her frail fgure and her vivid color. 
Her mother never let her go in the sun. 
Angella was already becoming conscious, 
under her mother’s praise, of her soft curls 
and her bright blue eyes and her spirited 
delicacy. Lonely men, in from. their 
homesteads in the hills, long away from 
their families, liked to touch her hatr and 
have her lean against a knee. 


AVID CAMMEROND turned to the 

boy who had followed him from the 
post ofhce steps to the ditch, a boy with 
the hardest gray eves David had ever en- 
countered in a child. He looked a finished 
tramp, and he could not be over twelve. 

‘Live round here?” asked David Cam- 
merond. 

The boy raised his head and showed a 
dirty scar that ran down his neck and into 
his shirt 

“Nope,” he said. ‘Who'd live here? 
This place is all dead.” 

“What?” said Cammerond. ‘Why this 
isn’t so bad a place. Of course I’d rather 
live where I do up Poe Creek.” 

He was suddenly assailed by the differ- 
ence between Archie and this boy they 
must be about the same age. Archie was 
a young bull-pine, this chap a white alder. 

“That’s what I been follering you for, 
Mister, to talk about where you live. | 
want you to take me home with you.” 

“What for?” said the man, preparing to 
mount Lady, who stood swallow ing amia- 
bly on het bit. 

“T watched you get your letters and talk 
to that woman in the drugstore. ‘Then 
| sneaked up to the blacksmith shop and 
heard you making talk with old Tobacco 
Juice up there. I run after you back to 
the post office and heard you talkin’ to 
the horse when you untied him. I want 
to go home ind live with you.” 

TEE got two 
He reached for 


Cammerond laughed. 
boys and a girl alre ady Ee 
the stirrup. 

“I'll work for my keep, Mister, and | 
promise you I'll earn it. Honest to God, 
Mister.” 

“Say, where are your folks, boy? What 
are you doing here?” 

“T aint ast you no questions, have I? 
Where you got any come to ast me every- 
thing?” 

David Cammerond swung up. The boy 
did not shift a foot or an eye. Cam- 
merond tightened rein, was ready to 
tighten knees against Lady. 

“Hop up!” he cried then, holding out a 
stirruped foot for the boy to climb by. 

They set off, Cammerond trotting 
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Lady meanly to see if it would raise 
protest from the piece of baggage 
bouncing behind. 

No word. 

“Like it?” he called back. 


*“Sm-oooc-th as-zaz-zaz a cr-cr-cradle!”’ 


ASH up,” said Cammerond, when 

they stood in the back porch. He 
indicated the tin basin and yellow soap. 
Chan splashed the water over his face and 
neck, and scrubbed stiffly. 

When they were ready, Cammerond 
took him in and addressed his wife, who 
was taking up food from the stove: 

“Ella, this is Chan, and he’s going to 
stay overnight; maybe longer.” 

Chan, regarding Ella, nodded. 

Cammerond bade Archie and Angella 
and Harley come, and told them Chan’s 
name. Archie: nodded indolently. An- 
gella took an inventory that ran from 
rough hair to dusty shoes, and said pret- 
tily, “Oh! Chan, that’s a funny name. Is 
that all your name?” 

“My name’s Chan.’ 

Harley kept behind his mother. 

‘Archie, you spread the water through 
the alfalfa?” asked Cammerond at table. 

“No,” said Archie pleasantly, “I didn’t. 
It wasn’t coming down right, so I had to 
make a trip way up the ditch and I didn’t 
get back till just about five minutes ago.” 

“Do you have to take a rifle along to 
tend head-gates?” David pointed to the 
empty gun-rack over the window. 

“Now, Papa,” complained Ella. “Don’t 
spoil dinner by scolding. You know 
Archie’s been doing very well lately.” 


> 


PROM the beginning Chan knew that 
Ella hated him. 

‘His streneth was far from Archie’s, yet 
she was always demanding tasks of him 
that Archie was seldom asked and never 
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made to do. David had told her Chan 
was not to carry the great wooden buckets 
of water from the spring. Yet when 
David was away and she needed a quan- 
tity of water it was very easy to let Chan 
fetch it. He never refused. He and 
Archie were to do the wood-chopping be- 
tween them. But Ella invariably took 
her kitchen wood from Chan’s pile in the 
porch, and then she would point out to 
David how low it had become. 

Ella said Chan could not possibly earn 
half his food and clothes. But David re- 
minded her that he was not keeping a 
hired man regularly since Chan had begun 
to ride after cattle with him. 

Chan’s first horseback riding in this 
world had probably been the trip home, 


BARNS 


clinging to the back of David’s saddle. 
David told him the next day to get on old 
Dick and run the cows from the meadow 
Chan listened, backed Dick to the fence 
and mounted from th Dick 
rolled a rheumy : wanton old eye, 
and whisked his ragged tail. Then Chan 


wrone side. 


eye, 


put an unknowing heel into Dick’s flank, 
and the outraged creature rose up as 
astonishingly as if he had been the earth 
itself. ; 


Chan got himself off the ground duly, 


and spoke: “You're a damned old grave- 
stone ile 

David Cammerond saw and heard. He 
saw Chan lead Dick to the fence again, 


and then he advised mounting from the 
other side and more caution with the heels. 


Horses, he pointed out, had their little 
ways, just like people. 
Chan was born to ride, David saw. On 


even that first trip into the meadow he 
learned what the rider’s knee 1s for. 
“Leave off the ‘damn’ if you like,” said 
David an hour later. ‘I wouldn't like for 
Angella and Harley to hear it.’ 
In two weeks Chan was going re guli urly 
and on long rides. David promised that 


he might have the old high-bac ked saddle 
for his, and the smooth-bit bridle. 
“Foxy” 


He 


might have to ride as soon as 
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Markher brought her back—provided he 
learned meantime how to mount and dis- 
mount exactly, how to rein with one hand, 
how to sit properly. 

At once Archie’s desire to ride revived 
and ran over, and he must also be sup- 
plied with a mount and equipment. After 
a week of saddle-leather and long days 
without dinner, Archie’s laziness topped 
his jealousy. Ella said about that time 
that it was certainly mysterious the way 
David seemed to actually prefer that little 
jackanapes from nowhere to his own son. 

Many outdoors men, snared by a 


From the beginning 
Chan knew that 
Ella hated him 


little 
as expertly as 
Cammerond kept assuring 


vision of a fireside, marry bickering 
women women that nag 
they cook. 
himself that he had not—-and hoping for 
a son to take the trail with him. 

“He’s undoubtedly from the reform 
” Ella repe: ited many times. “He 
I suppose, and ran 


school, 
was let out on parole, 
away.” 


David, cornered, admitted it might 
be SO 
‘And he’ll burn or the house over 


night, let me tell you,” 
she went on. ‘“‘He comes from just the 
sort that bite your hand after you have 
fed them. [ don’t trust him a minute. 
Won’t you send him away, David? Think 
of the v ileness he will teach the children pe 

“He’s twice the help Arch is, Ella. He 
does as much as lots of men. I can’t 
spare him now.” 

Ella withdrew her forces in good form. 
There were other ways. David had his 
days when he was not to be pressed too 
far in an unwilling direction. She stood 
for a moment turning her emerald ring, 
the ring her wealthy brother had sent back 
after a visit with them. Ella held this 
ring to be excellent evidence that she was 
more of “blood” than neighbor women. 

David was thinking of the Jeppsons. 


our heads some 
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They owned the neighboring place, and it 
was much too big for old Mr. Jeppson to 
do anything with. ‘There were none living 
to think of them in their gentle decay, 
and they felt the absence of strong young 
hands. One day David had Chan dis- 
mount as they were passing the Jeppson 
place and run in to inquire “how every- 
thing was.” David made this move in 
secret pride: 1t well nigh robbed him of 


Chan. Mrs Jeppson not only saw; she 
coveted wildly. Chan emerged from the 
house with a sugared on ehnut in each 
pocket and more strung on his finger for 
David. 

David let him get the habit of running 


over frequently to do small chores. 

One day old Vin rr ppson spoke to hing 
about Chan. It was true they did not 
really need but Mr Jeppson inti- 
mated that the journey was growing short 
and that they would be willing to do very 
well by Chan. 

David thought it over two days. 
He knew he should urge upon Chan the 
importance of this offer. He asked him, 
then, if he would like to go. Chan was 
instantly apprehensive. ‘“‘You don’t have 
to,” David threw in. Chan’s face cleared. 
“Vd rather stay with vou,” he said. And 
David weakened under his pretense of 
sternness. 


him, 


fi rT 


UNDAY 


afternoon was intensely 
quiet. 


Droning heat blanketed the 
place. David lay asle 43 Pp on a rug in the 
shade. Harley was at his nap inside. 
Archie and Angella quarreled over dom- 
inoes and appealed alternately to their 
mother to make the other play fair. Ella 
got up from her novel and went into the 
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“It's me!" cried Chan in a ringing voice, throwing himself upon David. 


time getting back to you.” 


living-room where Chan stumbled through 
a"book of stories. At sight of him she al- 
most forgot that it was Sunday and was 
on*the point of making her stereotyped 
complaint that he might do something 
useful—he ate enough and made trouble 
enough. 

Ella went into the bedroom, brought 
forth her purse from a deep box in the 
dark closet, and took out a coin. Return- 
ing, she sent Chan to fetch her a drink, 
and put the money on the floor at the 
edge of the table. 

An hour later she said to David, who 
had come in, “I left a quarter on the 
mantel this morning. Did you see it?” 

He had not, he said. 

“Angella, did you see it?” 

“No indeed, Mother. Maybe Arch 
did.” 

“Oh, he’s hardly been in the room all 
day,” said Ella, staring at Chan, who still 
read. 

“See it, Chan?” asked David Cam- 
merond anxiously. 

Chan tipped his head, smiled pleasantly. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Oh,” cried Ella, “you took it!” 

“Where is it, Chan?” 

“T aint got it.” 

“Oh no, not at all,” said Ella signif- 
icantly. 

David waited. 

“T guess I aint telling.” 

“Of course!” cried Ella, looking at 
David. 

“Come,” said David. “Get it.” 

“It’s in Arch’s bank,” Chan growled. 

“The idea!”’ sneered Ella. “You made 
that up whole. Archie has all sorts of 
money in his bank—you gave him a 
quarter just last week, Papa. Well, never 
mind.” 

After milking, David asked Chan if he 
would like to ride to town. Business. 

Chan was very eager. 

“We'll have ice cream. And cookies, I 
guess,” said Uavid as they dismounted at 
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The man held him tightly by the arms 


the drugstore. They ate as silently as 
they had ridden. 

“Guess we'll go home,” said David then. 
“Can’t think of anything we should get, 
can you?” 

They went back slowly, and David 
showed Chan the Northern star, the Big 
Dipper and Job’s Coffin. 

Elia asked what on earth had kept them 
so long. 


THEN Ella thought of a trip over to her 
sister's, across the mountains in the 
next valley. She needed a little rest. 
She would take all the children with her. 
“Not Chan,” said David. “I need 
him.” 

“Yes, David, I think I’d better,” she 
declared. “David, I’d be worried every 
minute to think of him having the run of 
the house.” 

In two weeks Ella returned with Archie 
and Angella and Harley. Card Rikkeson 
brought her over from Tully in the stage, 
and David did not see her until he came 
in from milking. Ella had hurried up a 
good hot supper, with David’s best-liked 
muffins and honey. She was running over 
with merriment, delighted to be home. 

““You’ve missed us, haven’t you?” she 
cried out to him as he came carrying the 
brimming buckets into the separator 
room. “Hurry, David, and wash up. 
Supper’s already on the table—corn 
mufhns, bacon, everything you like.” 

David kissed her. “It’s been mighty 
lonesome,” he said. “I got so I hated to 
come to the house at night. Mrs. Jeppson 
had me in to supper a couple of times.” 

They gathered noisily round the table 
in the yellow lamplight. Archie skil- 
fully changed puddings with Angella, who 
discovered it and cried to her father to 
“make mean old Arch behave.” 

“Where’s Chan?” said David looking 
round his little circle. He had not dis- 
covered the fresh cloth and hot food. 

“There, there, now,” said Ella, pre- 
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tending vexation. ‘“Anybody’d 
think he wasn’t glad to have his 
own wife and little children back. 
Let’s go away and leave him 
again. What do you say?” 

_He ignored Angella’s beautiful 
; distress and Archie’s further 
. depredations. He waited. Then 
: Ella dropped a dish to the floor 
and began to cry into her apron. 

“T don’t think I deserve such 
treatment as this!” 

“T merely asked where Chan 
was.” 

“Well, he ran away from us 
—I suppose.” 

“Where did you lose him?” 

“Why,” interrupted Archie in 
disgust, “why, he stuck round 
till we couldn’t get an inch away 
from him. Just like he was 
afraid! The cowardy-calf! Then 
he didn’t show up when we 
started to the train. And you 
bet we were awful sorry! He 
makes me tired, always so sly 
and won’t tell you nothing.” 

“He ran away?” 

“He disappeared,” murmured 
Ella. “When we left Minnie’s 
in the wagon to go to Churcham, 
he couldn’t be found. We 
couldn’t wait and I kept think- 
ing he’d maybe gone on ahead 
and would be at the station. But he 
didn’t come. But don’t talk about Chan. 
Aren’t you glad to have us back?” 

“Very,” said David Cammerond. 

David stopped in the next day at Jepp- 
sons’ to ask after them. 

““Where’s Chan?” Mrs. Jeppson de- 
manded, in some anxiety, when she heard 
that Ella was back. 

“He’s a regular one, he is,” Mr. Jeppson 
vouchsafed. 

“Chan didn’t come back with Ella.” 
shat did she do with him? Where is 
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he! 
“Why, he missed the train, I think. I 
daresay he was out investigating some- 
thing or other,” David suggested drearily. 
“Oh, he’ll be back soon, then?” insisted 
Mrs. Jeppson, avid for plain facts. 
‘Lord knows I hope so,” David ad- 
mitted. 


T was a week later. Cammerond had 

gone to the lower barn for a bunch of 
gunny sacks that were in the empty loft. 
The loft was dark, and he did not bother 
to open the outside door. ‘The sacks were 
scattered all about, and he bent to collect 
them. His hand touched a human face. 

“It’s me!” cried Chan in a ringing voice, 
throwing himself upon David. The man 
held him tightly by the arms, noticing 
what thin arms they were. 

“Sit down, Chan,” he said, “and tell 
me. 

“Aint got an old biscuit in your 
pocket?” suggested Chan. 

“When did you eat last, young devil?” 

“Yesterday morning,” sighed Chan 
luxuriously, leaning against David. “I 
guess I been walking jest about that long, 
too. I got kind of lost after sundown, but 
some time last night—it seemed like mid- 
night—I got here to the barn. So I 
crawled into the sacks and covered up. 
Golly, I been a long time gettin’ back to 
you. Aint you glad I got here?” 

David, ashamed, hugged Chan. Then 
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he said, “How did you get lost from—from 
Mother?” ; 

Chan screwed up an eye and said at 
length that he guessed he didn’t under- 
stand the starting time right. Aunt Min- 
nie had sent him on a long errand, and 
when he returned to the house she told 
him they’d gone, and he ought to have 
hurried. 

“Did Aunt Minnie say what you should 
do then?” 

“She said she was sorry, but I couldn’t 
stay there because,” Chan grinned fairly 
at David, “—because she had some bad 
nerves. She said I better go back to the 
reform school.” 

“Chan, did you run away from a reform 
school?” 

“T aint never asked you where you used 
to be when you was a little 
feller,’ Chan reminded him 


His Fourth Born: 


“T’ll get it,” said Chan, prolonging his 
great moment, “and David says for you 
to put up a big lunch, because we 


may pick up Markher and Watty 
Rambeau.” 

Ella wheeled. Chan looked at her over 
the dipper. 


When she did not speak he pursued: 
“David wasn’t going to ride today, but 
now I’m back he says we'll go.” 

“You tell David I want him to come 
here right away!” the woman screamed. 
She ran into the bedroom and slammed 
the door. 


DPDAviP told Chan that he might as 
well eat half of the lunch at once. 
He guessed they’d not bother about 
Markher and Rambeau after all. 


Hartley Edgington 
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The next morning he went to Cammer- 
ond in the barn and put into his hand the 
wooden scabbard of the Chinese knife. 

“T took it out and lost it last Wednes- 
day. Then I dug a hole in the barnyard 
and stuck this in it. Will you make me 
go away?” 

David sighed. Chan drew a heavy 
breath. 

“Tonight,” said David, “I'll tell you.” 

“We'll drop it,” he told Chan after sup- 
per. They were at the barn again. “But 
never again, Chan. Or I’ll get nerves like 


Aunt Minnie’s. I won’t have people 
round me who can’t be trusted. I don’t 
nag at’em, butI hate’em. See? In this 


world people don’t all play fair, and some 

of them seem to get by with it. But most 

of them will be sorry some day. Under- 
stand? And we _ won’t 
speak of this. 





brazenly. — 
“How did you get here } 
without any money?” - 
Chan said it was a little 
hard. He was afraid to ride wl 
brakebeams—the hoboes all 
told him his arms weren’t 1 
strong enough to hold on. ‘| 
But a friendly red-faced 
tramp had shoed him into 
a box-car one night, and he 
had ridden as far as Tully 
that way. Thecar had been 
twice shunted onto sidings, 
and they had lost a night or 
two. Chan said maybe the 
tramp was lousy—he al- 
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Unperceived 


By Katherine Wisner McCluskey 


Soul? 


Does the unfeathered bird, 


I want to say, though. It’s 
about you and—Mother. 
Can’t you do something so 
she'll like you? Looks like 
maybe you could do some- 
thing for her.” 

“1 might—um—mmm— 
I might buy her one of 
these here maps of the 
United States all sawed 
up in pieces, so’s she could 
play with it after supper at 
night,” speculated Chan. 

David cuffed him, and 
they laughed. 


—— se 
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see ’em.” 

“You walked from Tully? 

That’s twenty miles. Aren’t your feet 
sore?” 

“Aw, not much. But I didn’t have any 
coat.” 

“Did you lose it?” 

“No, I think it must be in her grip, see, 
and the other clothes you bought me.” 

“Did you want to get back pretty bad, 
Chan?” 

“Golly! I’m never goin’ to leave you 
now unless—” 

“Well, well, that’s enough now. Run 
up to the barn and saddle Lady and Foxy. 
And go to the house and tell Ella to put 
us up a lunch. I wasn’t meaning to ride 
today, but now I guess we will. Tell Ella 
to put up lunch for four, because we'll 
probably pick up Markher and Watty 
Rambeau and take them along.” 

David apparently was too busy to go 
to the house with Chan. 

Chan walked into the kitchen as if he 
had been out of it but five minutes. 

He went to the bucket for a drink, os- 
tentatiously. Ella was making pastry. 

“Arch,” she said without turning, “ 
the woodbox, and this is the last time I’m 
going to ask you. I'll tell Papa to whip 
you when he comes. I never saw you so 

ad as you've been since we came back 


#rom Aunt Minnie’s.” 





MORE than once David found small 
articles of value lying about the 
house on window-sills and shelves. He 
spoke to Ella about her carelessness. 
Chan once brought her a gold piece and 
said with gravity that he had found it in 
a crack in the floor of the attic bedroom 
where he slept. Ella glanced at the coin 
casually, and Chan called her attention to 
its peculiar smoothness. 

“Most anybody’d remember it if they 
took it in at a store,” he said. “Anyhow 
in a little hole of a town they would— 
don’t you think?” 

One evening David searched in a cabi- 
net where he kept seldom-used tools and 
knives. A knife that he used for skinnin 
—a razor-sharp Chinese blade in a carve 
wooden scabbard—was missing. In anger 
he summoned Archie. Archie disclaimed 
loudly. He called Angella. Had she car- 
ried the knife out to her playhouse? 
Angella wept piteously and asked Papa 
why he was so cross—had she been bad? 

“You might ask Chan,” suggested Ella. 

“Chan knows nothing about it,” said 
David. “Chan and I were talking about 
it—this morning.” 

Chan looked up from his book of pic- 
tures. He had been looking at the same 
picture a long while. 





and it meant a night or two 

under the stars at the creek, 
with his family round him. Cammerond 
was a man of his family, first. 

During the day he left Ella at the small 
cabin while he rode the half dozen trails 
that branched from it into the forest range 
where his cattle summered. Ella drowsed 
or read, pleased to be free from house- 
keeping. 

It was Chan’s first trip to the cabin.° 
He was foolish with excitement over its 
rude equipment, the cracked stove and 
the dirt floor. David had told him of 
nights snowbound here, and of weary 
trappers steaming out their clothing by 
the oven door, and listening after the 
candle was out to stealthy steps on the 
white crust outside. 

Chan watched Ella hang her ring on a 
nail behind the stove the first night and 
asked her if she thought it perfectly safe. 
Ella ignored him. 

They made their beds by carrying the 
springs from the cabin. It was much 
pleasanter to sleep out. Ella took Angella 
and Harley with her. Archie discovered 
that he was to lie between his father and 
Chan, and he said, with an expression not 
unlike Ella’s, that it would be a hot day 
when he’d sleep next to any scum from the 
reform school. David looked upon the 

(Continued on page 52) 
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A dam costing a little more than a million was built across the outlet of Jackson Lake at the edge of Yellowstone National Park 
and at the base of the Teton range. In 1919 the water stored behind this dam saved crops worth twenty millions. This 
demonstration is bringing about the immediate construction of a reservoir larger than the famous Nile barrage 


at Assouan, a reservoir which ultimately will in whole or in part irrigate 1,700,000 acres in Idaho 
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Taming the Green Snake 


Idaho Starts to Make Its Great River One 
Hundred Per Cent Efficient 


ACK in 1891 some thirty Mor- 

mon families, following the lead 

of many others, departed from 

Utah, trekked north, crossed 

the divide and selected homesteads in 
the upper Snake River Valley of Idaho not 
very far from the southwe stern corner of 
Yellowstone National Park. There they 
tapped the Snake river with a wide ditch, 
carried the water to their lands, irrigated, 
grew large crops and large families. In the 
slow revoiution of the seasons other set- 
tlers came, scores of new ditches tapped 
the Snake above and below the colony, 
but the thirty families did not worry; 
they were among the comparatively early 
arrivals and, anyway, the old Snake car- 
ried more than enough w:z ater to go round. 
‘Twenty-six years later, in 1917, these 
old settlers and their descendants heard 
of the plight of newcomers a hundred and 
hfty miles down the river whose ditches 
were dry because the water in the river 
was low. ‘The fools should have known 
better,” the class of ’91 opined callously. 


Serves ’em right for gittin’ caught. ‘They 
had no business putting all that land 


under the ditch knowin’ 
the first dry year.” 
The gods heard and recorded the words. 
During the following winter the snow- 
storms in the Rockies were few and far 
between. When the sulphur yellow pol- 
len of the firs journeyed afar on the first 
lukewarm winds of spring the forest floor 
was brown instead of white; only on the 
high peaks, in the gullies and canons did 
the ardent sun find drifts of packed snow. 
The annual flood of the Snake that spring 
was very small; in July even more ditches 
than the year before had to go without 
water. Our Mormon colony got its usual 
allotment but, when winter came again 
its members anxiously watched the Teton 
range to the east, waiting for the white 
mantle that was to 
clothe the jagged peaks 
from ial to foot. 
They waited in vain. 
The drouth continued 
through winter and 
spring. After a week 
of high water in early 
summer the river 
dropped alarmingly, 
kept on dropping even 
though the watermas- 
ter ordered one head- 
gate after another 
closed, killing the crop 
prospects of all those 
depending upon the 
dry canals for their 
irrigation water. At 
last, in mid-July, the 
blow fell. After twen- 
ty-seven, years. the 


they'd get left 


readgate of the Mor- 
mon 


colony — estab- 


See the black area marked ‘American Falls?" 
which, with Jackson Lake in Wyoming, will conserve the entire flow of the 


By Walter V. W oehlke 


Author of: The Dividends of Hospitality, etc. 


lished in 1891 was ordered closed, the work 
of a year condemned to death. Even worse 
came. So low did the level of the Snake 
fall that all water users whose rights had 
been established after 1886 were denied 
their supply in order that the pioneers 
who came prior to that year might have 
their allotment. And it was only through 
the bounty of these pioneers who used less 
water than they were entitled to that the 
crops of some later settlers were in part 
Save d. 

Nineteen nineteen, the year when al- 
falfa brought thirty-five dollars a ton and 
beef twenty cents on the hoof, was a tough 
year along the Snake. On the 200,000 
acres of the Twin Falls North Side proj- 
ect there was no water at all after July. 
Many of the farmers, having become 
reconciled to the loss of their crops, were 
compelled to spend nearly all their time 
for months hauling water in order to save 


their stock. Guards were posted over 
headgates to see that they remained 
closed; every possible precaution was 


taken to see that the water flowing down 
the river reached the rightful owners. 
For the old-timers the hardest part of 
the hard year was the sight of water going 
down the river past their ditches to fill the 
canals of upstart newcomers, of farmers 
who had ratsed crops with Snake river 
water for only ten years. But they could 
not help themselves. ‘They had to let the 
water go down to the new canals because 
it Was not part of the river’s normal flow. 
It was flood water that would have run 
down the river to the sea in early spring 
f the new settler Id itback behind a 


dam réd ita éesummer s needs. 


had not he 
rainstt} 


and ste 





upper Snake river and make every drop available for irrigation and power. 


The new reservoir will be the largest in the world 


It represents the reservoir 
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The new settlers way down the 

river had no right whatever to 
the Snake’s lowest summer flow; all 
they owned was the water they 
were able to save in winter and 
spring behind the dam they had built in 
the mountains. But in the year of 
drought this right to the saved flood 
water turned out to be more reliable, 


more dependable than water-rights es- 
tablished thirty years ago. 

The result of this experience was the 
mobilization and unification of forces 
which have already started the prelimina- 


ries for the immediate and assured con- 


struction of the largest storage reservoir 
in the world, larger than the famous 
Assouan barrage of the Nile, a reservoir 


that will not only make possible the irri- 


gation of nearly half a million acres now 
in sagebrush, but will insure the huge 


irrigated area of the upper Snake River 


Valley against a repetition of the 1919 
disaster. 
Nothing less than the three dry years 


culminating in the bone-dry summer of 
1919 could have induced twenty or thirty 
farmers’ ditch companies, two large Carey 
Act projects, a Reclamation Service proj- 
ect, a power company, a railroad, two 
states and a number of assorte d counties 
and towns to get togethe Fy together 
and pull together until the success of the 
enterprise was assured \nyone who has 
ever stood on the side lines watc hing the 
futile efforts to bring the owners of just 
two mutual ditch companies to to 
the joint purchase and use of a second- 
hand drag-line excavator, must stand in 
open-mouthed wonder and gape incredu- 
lously at the miracle. For in the entire 
civilized world no one is more stubbornly 

jealous, more hair-triggery suspicious of 
his more violently 
to any change in the status quo than the 
, Far Western farmer, 
when the change af- 
fects his water-right. 
Yet the space 
of a year and a half 
vast changes In numer- 
ous rights, some of 
them dating — back 
forty-five vears, had 
been agreed the 
various interests had 
signed on the dotted 
line, Congress had 
appropriated a million 
dollars and the enter- 
prise was ready to 
proceed with the full 
approval of all the 
settlers along two hun- 
dred and fifty miles 
of the river. 


Stay 


agree 


possessions, opposed 


within 


to, 


'. The Snake, . must 
have hypnotized 
them. 
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The real beginning of this great enter- 
prise goes back some thirty years when 
I. B. Perrine climbed down the perpen- 
dicular lava wall of the Snake river 
canon to file a homestead claim on some 
level land on the canon floor, land which 
he irrigated and brought to a high and 
profitable state of cultivation. But down 
in that deep and narrow chasm, with the 
rumbling thunder of Twin and Shoshone 
Falls in the air, the opportunities for irri- 
gation were limited to a few almost inac- 
cessible patches of land. On top of the 
mesa through which the Snake had cut 
its gorge there were, on the contrary, 
millions of acres of level land covered 
with man-high sagebrush, land rich and 
fertile enough to support a family on 
forty acres—if it could be watered. And 
Perrine was certain that it could be 


watered. 


ISUALIZE the land as Perrine found it, 

a graygreen sagebrush plain sweeping 
from horizon to horizon, from the Saw- 
tooth to the Bannock range, without tree, 
house, road or fence, empty save for an 
occasional flock of sheep or widely scat- 
tered cattle, without water except where 
the Snake had made its bed, without 
sound except the roar of the falls and the 
song of the coyote. It surely required 
faith, courage and vision to go forty miles 
from the railroad into this empty land 
and sink a million in a dam in the hope 
that settlers would come and repay the 
money plus a profit. 

Not that Perrine and his 
associates expected to build 
a million-dollar dam. As 
usual they underestimated the 
cost, offered land and water 
in the beginning for less than 
forty dollars an acre, a, price 
which, considering construc- 








Court House and high school of Twin Falls. 
Sagebrush covered the site only 
sixteen years ago 


tion, reconstruction, overhead and selling 
costs, would have bankrupted them 
speedily if they had not raised it. How- 
ever, we are getting ahead of the story. 
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They built the big Milner dam and the 
canals to supply water for the 200,000 
acres of the South Side Twin Falls project. 
The land was excellent; the water supply 
was ample; the growing season was long; 
the irrigation boom was just beginning 
and the prices they asked for water-rights 
—the land belonged to Uncle Sam who 
gave it away under the Carey Act for 
practically nothing—were reasonable. 
The project filled up with a rush. In a 
remarkably short time the land was all 
taken up, mostly by farmers having some 
capital and irrigation experience. 

And still, so I am informed, the pro- 
moters made no money out of the sale of 
the water rights; their profit came almost 
entirely from the sale of lots in the town- 
sites. 

The water for the South Side tract 
nearly exhausted the unappropriated 
normal summer flow of the Snake, yet 
the Kuhn interests of Pittsburg, attracted 
by the instantaneous success of the proj- 
ect, started an irrigation enterprise of 
170,000 acres on the north side of the 
river. The Kuhn interests broke their 
financial neck in this and a California 
Irrigation enterprise, but the project grew 
and thrived until the three dry years came 
along. 

_In the meantime the Reclamation Ser- 
vice had started the development of the 
121,000 sagebrush acres now comprised 
in the Minidoka project. Private enter- 
prise might take a chance on the _suf- 
ficiency of the water supply, but Uncle 

Sam could not gamble. So 
the Reclamation Service en- 
gineers went two hundred 
miles up the Snake to Jack- 
son lake at the base of the 
Teton range in Wyoming, 
threw a dam across its outlet, 
held back the winter flow and 








Sixteen years ago (insert) and today in the Snake river valley where half a million acres have been reclaimed from the sagebrush desert 
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the spring floods and re- 
leased the stored water 
as needed in summer. 

Noticing the Minidoka 
settlers’ peace of mind, 
the North and South 
Side Twin Falls irriga- 
tionists decided that it 
would be good policy to 
take out a little drouth 
insurance of their own. 
So they had the Recla- 
mation Service increase 
the height of the Jackson 
lake dam at their ex- 
pense, bring the storage 
capacity up to 846,000 
acre-feet and turn the 
additional water over to 
them when they needed 
it. 

They certainly needed 
it in 1919. Thousands 
of farms would have had 
no water at all but for 
the Jackson lake reser- 
voir. It was a veritable 
life saver even though it 
was not filled to capacity. Without the 
reservoir the summer of hard sledding 
would have become a season of disaster 
and calamity. Like Gallieni’s army in 
taxicabs, the stored water saved the day. 


Bu it was some job to herd that water 
two hundred miles down the river, past 
scores of closed headgates and hundreds 
of parched farms to the diversion dams of 
the owners. What would you do if, as 
your alfalfa and wheat were dying for 
ack of water, you suddenly saw the 
shrunken river rise two or three feet? 
The water was neither marked nor 
branded; it luoked, tasted and acted 
exactly like the normal flow. Wouldn’t 
you be tempted to open the headgate, 
take just enough to save the wheat and 
one cutting of alfalfa? The fact that 
the Jackson lake water traveled two hun- 
dred miles without being abducted and 
kidnapped in the dark is an eloquent tes- 
timonial not only to the efficiency and 
watchfulness of the watermaster but to 
the self-discipline and fairminded- 
ness of the Snake river farmers 
as well. 
” yAnd they grasped the les- 
son. With a speed and 
unity hitherto unknown 
among those most persist- 
ent of all professional 
scrappers, the irrigators 
of the West, the farmers 
of the upper Snake river 
valley agreed upon- a 
plan to prevent future 
water shortages, lined up 
all the interests concerned 
in the plan and _ got action 
within a year. The heart of 
that plan is the immediate 
construction of a new reservoir 
which, when fully completed, will 
exceed even the Assouan barrage of 
t! 1¢ Nile in storage capacity. ‘This is no 
dream or paper project. Almost two 
million dollars have already been spent 
in the necessary preliminaries and actual 
construction should begin this year soon 
after Congress makes the necessary ap- 
propriation of two or three millions more. 
I+ will cost a good deal more, but the bulk 
o! the money will be supplied by the bene- 
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Just above the railroad bridge will be built the new-American Falls 
dam, creating the largest reservoir in the world 


ficiaries of the project, and the investment 
of the Federal Government will be repaid 
by the settlers who will take up public 
land to be watered from the new reservoir. 

Contrary to popular opinion, the best 
reservoir sites are not in deep cafions and 
high mountains. Cajions and gorges usu- 
ally are narrow and have a steep pitch so 
that even a high dam forms only a small 
lake. For big storage a broad, flat valley 
with only a slight grade is needed, and 
such a valley has been formed by the 
Snake just above the town of American 
Falls where the Oregon Short Line crosses 
the river on the way from Salt Lake and 
Ogden to Portland. Directly at the falls 
low bluffs closely approach the river, sup- 
plying a good foundation and abutments 
for the projected dam. Except its bulk, 


there is nothing startling or novel about 
It is planned to build it ulti- 


this dam. 
















Notice the absence of chimneys and the 

size of the trees. Fourteen years ago this 

land was desert. Today the farm house is 

lighted, heated and powered by electricity 

and a value of $500 an acre is placed 
on the land 
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to a height of 
nimety feet, creating a 
reservoir thirty miles 
long with a total storage 
of water sufficient to 
cover 3,000,000 acres a 
foot deep, but for the 
present the dam will be 
carried only high enough 
to impound 1,200,000 
acre-feet. As soon as ad- 
ditional water is needed, 
it will be easy to com- 
plete the structure. 

The town of American 
Falls is doomed. It will 
be drowned out when 
the reservoir fills up. 
But anew town is in the 
making. On a _ higher, 
better site the Reclama- 
tion Service is laying out 
a new and model com- 
munity, giving the resi- 
dents of the old town 
the choice of selling their 
property outright or of 
exchanging their hold- 
ings for new lots and having the buildings 
moved to the higher ground. Many lot 
owners have already obtained ready ‘cash 
by selling out at bargain prices, but all 
the business men prefer to stay and move, 
scenting profit when the dam site begins 
to swarm with thousands of men. 

Upon completion of the dam there will 
be a general pooling and redistribution of 
water-rights. The needs of the farmers 
in the upper valley will be supplied from 
Jackson lake; the newer and larger proj- 
ects farther down will depend upon the 
American Falls reservoir for their water. 
That reservoir will hold the entire run- 
off of the upper Snake; no water will pass 
the dam except through the gates. ‘They 
will be closed late in the fall, holding back 
the winter flow and the spring floods that 
a million acres may be irrigated insummer. 


mately 


HE oldest civilizations of which we 
have historical record had their foun- 
dations in the irrigation ditch. They 
arose on the Mesopotamian plain, in 
the valley of the Nile. In four 
thousand years the irrigation 
ditch has not lost its power as 
the creator of civilization 
in the wilderness. Come 
with me to Twin Falls, 
capital of the Snake River 
Valley and home of the 
female bluebeard. Drive 
with me down the as- 
phaltedibusiness streets, 
their sides filled with a 
double line of motor cars. 
Let’s turn north toward 
the river, past the court 
house, past the high school 
of which Los Angeles or Chi- 
cago need not be ashamed, 
through miles of clean wide streets 
shaded by tall elms, locusts and box- 
elders, past miles of individual homes 
as neat and attractive as though they had 
been finished last month. Nearly 12,000 
people live in Twin Falls; the town has 
two daily papers, four banks, three or four 
movie theaters, garages by the dozen, 
stores by the hundred and enough civic 
pride to raise a quarter million bonus 
for a new railroad in a few months. 
(Continued on page 75) 
















N the past, present, and future the 
peoples of the Far East have been, 
are, and will continue to be a factor 
of great importance in the life of the 
American Pacihe Coast. Kew 
today are aware of this relationship in 
the distant past. Yet it seems clear that 
the Chinese had some sort of opportunity 
to acquire 
a thousand vears before the discovery of 
\merica by Columbus. rly 


pe rsons 


\nd in the earl 
modern period Japan might well have en- 

Spain’s hold on her Pacth 
but for a strange chance which 


dangered 
colonies, 
turned her aside from that possibility. 

If it had happened that the Chinese had 
followed up their opening and populated 
the Jand, in all probability the Pacific 
Coast, perhaps all of the Americas, nevet 
would have been white. [European races 
might indeed have made conquests, but 
the examples of India, Egypt, and China 
herself today are eloquent evidence to th 
effect that a people whose numbers run 
far into the millions are fairly secure in 
their hold upon a land, however domi- 
nated they may be politically and eco- 
nomically,. 

I here are 
Chinese or 


numerous evidences. that 
other Orientals visited this 
coast many centuries before Kuropeans 
came. No such dithculties in getting 
here were encountered by them as the 
white man had to face; indeed, the dith- 
culty was often one of keeping from com- 
ing, in view of the storms and currents 
that drove them on. If one looks at a 
map showing the Pacific as it really 1s, 
and not as the false Mercator projection 
maps (which have for so long dominated 
and deceived us) would make it appear, 
he will see that it is possible to go in an 
almost direct line from China to Cape 
Flattery, without ever being far from 
land. The route lies by way of Japan 


and the Kurile Islands to Kamchatka, 
and thence by way of the Komondorski 
and Aleutian Islands to Alaska and south. 
Between the farthest east of the Komon- 





i footing on this coast at least 


dorski Islands and the farthest west of 
the Aleutian group there is a stretch of 
about two hundred miles of sea. At no 
lace along the route is land so 
much as a hundred miles apart. 
Furthermore, there 1s a powerful and 


other | 
! 


warm ocean current, called the Black 
Stream or Japan Current, which takes 
this very course, bre aking to the west 


again after it has left € 
to Asia by way of the Hawaiian Islands. 
As it le: Japan and passes the Kurile 
Islands ae current has a velocity of from 
seventy-five to a hundred miles a day. 

lhere is said to be an authentic record 
sixty Oriental craft which were 
driven across the Pacific in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Furthermore, 
Indian traditions are full of stories about 
the coming of ships out of the West. In 
ereat Spanish explorer 
Juan Bautista de Anza was at Carmelo 
he Saw a strange W reck, of a type of con- 
struction which none of the Spaniards 
there had ever seen—no doubt, an 
)riental boat. In 1815 Captain Alexander 
Adams of the brig Forrester came upon a 
Japanese junk off Santa Barbara. It 
was drifting before the waves, rudderless 
and without a mast. Captain Adams 
went on board, and found fourteen dead 
in the hold and three survivors. ‘The 
boat had started on a voyage from Osaka 
to Yeddo (Tokio), both in Japan, and had 
been out seventeen months. 

There is much general evidence that 
Chinese must have reached the western 
shores of the Americas and produced an 
effect on the life of the inhabitants. It 


of some 


1774 when the 
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ne China s Lost Chance 


How the Celestial Discovered the 
Pacific Coast 1500 Years Ago 
—and Gave It Uf 


i Chattes E Chace 


Author of: The Treasure Galleons 


Decorations by John Kissane 


among the Indians 


is said that there are 
many traditions of recognizable Chinese 


origin and linguistic athnities, notably 
so in the Puget Sound country. Many of 
the customs of the most advanced Indian 
\merican continents, the 
\ztecs, Mayas, a marked 
similarity to those of the Chinese. Some 
of the Indian hieroglyphics were like 
those the Chinese employ. There were 
noteworthy resemblances in religious 
practises Such institutions and beliefs 
as the transmigration of souls, the highly 
(in Mexico), 


peoples of ethe 
and Incas, show 


dev eloped monastic system 
religious festivals, household gods, the 
use of incense and chantings, of charms 
and amulets, cremation, the preservation 
of ashes in urns, and the idea that an 
eclipse was produced by a celestial dragon 
devouring the sun were common to bot! 
China and the Americas. 
Convincing Evidence 

There were many similarities in archr- 
tecture. A notable instance was that of 
the rope-like bridges of Peru, made of 
twisted willow branches, almost exactly 
like the twisted bamboo bridges of certain 
parts of China. Many other customs of 
the two lands were peculiarly alike, po- 
litical, marital and industrial. In Chin: 
the emperor used to plough a furrow an- 
nually with a yellow plough. ‘This cere- 
mony is said to be nearly four thousand 
years old. In Peru the same ceremony 
was performed by the Inca monarch, but 
there the plough was of gold. 

Numerous as are these evidences, they 
can not be accorded too much weight, for 
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it is customary for those peoples who have 
not achieved the fullness of civilization 
to develop quite independently from one 
another on markedly similar lines. Even 
the ceremony of the plough has been 
found in other lands. ‘There are actual 
remains, however, to prove a likelihood, 
and almost a certainty, of Chinese 
appearances on our Pacific Coast in the 
very distant past. In the course of 
excavations ancient Chinese implements 
and coins have been found. Notable 
instances of this have occurred in the 
Pacific Northwest. A Chinese bronze 
fan, with ancient Chinese characters, 
was found at Victoria, British Columbia, 
and at a place called Cassiar in the same 
province some brass coins were unearthed 
said to be over three thousand years old. 

Definite literary evidence also exists, 
however. showing that as early as the 
hfth century the Chinese knew of a land 
called Fusang, which many writers have 
identihed with the Pacific Coast of North 
\merica. The story is found in volume 
231 of the great Chinese encyclopedia, 
and not only there but in many other 
Chinese works of recognized authority 
and has long been known to Chinese 
scholars. In other words, the account 
itself is authentic, whatever the truth 
may be concerning the facts it relates. 
Che facts stated in the Chinese encyclo- 
pedia are substantially as follows: 

In 499 A. D. a Buddhist priest, named 
Hwui Shan, came to China from the 
kingdom of Fusang. He told of the 
route he had taken from China to that 
country, giving directions followed and 
distances traveled, and told about the 
peoples encountered on the way. Fusang 
he described in some detail. He wound 
up his account by saying that in 458 five 
mendicant Bucdhist priests from Cabul 
(Afghanistan) went to Fus: ing, introduced 
Buddhism and the monastic system, and 
reformed the manners and customs of the 
country. 

The remarkable feature about this 
story was that it corresponded so nearly 
with the facts about the Pacific Coast as 
we now know them. ‘There were some 
inconsistencies, however. Some of the 
translations make Hwui Shan say that 


the natives had horses, carts, and grapes 
things which are usually regarded as not 
having existed in the Americas 


Very 


China’s 


Lost Chance: 


few travelers who have seen a land for 
the first time, however, have been accu- 
rate in all the details of their story. Hero- 
dotus told of a land in which the air was 
filled with feathers, and he had heard of 
another (but doubted the truth of the 
story) where men slept for six months at 
atime. Naturally, to peoples who rarely 
or never saw a snowstorm and who had 
never heard of an Arctic winter Herodo- 
tus long seemed to be the “father of liars.” 
Today nobody doubts any longer that 
Herodotus was truthful and essentially 
accurate about the peoples he described. 

Similarly, it is perfectly clear that 
Marco Polo was in China in the thirteenth 
century and that his tale of travels was 
founded on fact. The value of his ac- 
count is but little lessened when he tells 
of a bird (the roc of the Arabian nights) 
so large and strong that it could seize an 
elephant and lift it in the air, of oxen as 
large as elephants, of men with tails, and 
of dogs the size of asses. And so on ad 
infinitum—indeed what more remarkable 
yarns were spun than those of the Span- 
ish conquerors of the New World in 
their later expeditions along our own 
Pacific Coast? Furthermore, Hwui Shan 
was not a Chinese, and had to talk 
through an interpreter. ‘Therefore, some 
have preferred to believe that the word 
translated as “grapes” was intended for 
“tomatoes.” When all is said and done, 
however, every other bit of evidence is in 
favor of the authenticity of the voyage to 
Fusang. 


Hwui Shan’s Story 


It is clear, then, either that Fusang 
was in America, presumably in Mexico, 
or else that the story was a lie. ‘The 
evidence that it was true is almost over- 
whelming. In the first place, Hwui 
Shan succeeded in inspiring all whom he 
met with confidence in his story. ‘The 
story itself bears internal evidences of 
truthfulness, including its freedom from 
the marvelous or unnatural. Hwui Shan 
had with him a large quantity of so-called 
silk and a strange mirror, the description 
of which corresponds respectively to the 
vegetable fiber of the century-plant and 
the obsidian mirrors of the Aztecs and 
their predecessors. Most important of 
all he gave an accurate description of 
the peoples of the Aleutian Islands and 
Alaska and especially of life and con- 


ditions in what could only have been 
Mexico. : 
In his recital about Fusang, Hwut 


Shan said: 

“That region has many Fusang trees, 
and it is from these trees that the country 
name. The leaves of the 


derives its 
Tune tree, and the 


Fusang resemble the 
first sprouts are like those of the bamboo. 
The people of the country eat them and 
the fruit, which is like a pear in form, 
but of reddish color. ‘The bark is spun 
into thread, from which they make cloth 
for wearing apparel. TheyZalso manu- 
facture a finer fabric from 1t—and mz ike 
paper from the bark of the Fusang tree.” 

‘Mexico” means the land of the 
century-plant, just as “Fusang’’ was 
named for the “Fusang tree.” In no 
other country in the world is there a 
plant put to such uses as those described 
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by Hwui Shan but the maguey, or 
century-plant, of Mexico. The sprouts 
of the century-plant do resemble those 
of the bamboo, and the people do eat 
them. The plant does furnish a rough 
sort of thread, from which a kind of 
hempen cloth is made and also a fine 
variety resembling linen. Furthermore, 
paper is made from the century-plant, 
but from the fiber and not the bark 

“The country contains no iron,” said 
Hwui Shan, “but it produces copper. 
Gold and silver are not valued, and trade 
is conducted without duties and levies 
and without fixed : 


prices.” Iron ore 
existed in Mexico, but was unknown to 
the natives, while 


copper was indeed 
abundant. ‘Trade was carried on by 
means of barter, without a circulating 
medium, while gold and silver were used 
principally for ornaments. 

“They have no citadels or walled 
cities—no soldiers or military appliances, 
and they do not wage war in that king- 
accords with the view of 
writers about the pre-Aztec peoples of 
Mexico, for the warlike Nahua_ peoples 
(among whom the Aztecs were numbered) 
did not arrive until the thirteenth century. 

“They have a species of writings,” said 
Hwui Shan. It is generally recognized 
that the Mexicans had a highly developed 
pictographic writing which contained 
the germ of a phonetic writing. A long 
description was given by Hwui Shan of 
the methods of punishment for crime, 
including such features as covering an 
offender with ashes and leaving him to 
die. This and the other practises re- 
ferred to survived in Mexico down to the 
time of the Spanish conquest. Similarly 
the marriage customs were in part de- 
scribed, with a mention of unique features 
and a statement that the marriage cere- 
mony resembled that of China, and here 
too the estimate was remarkably true to 
the facts with regard to Mexico. Finally, 
the story of Hwut Shan agrees strangely 
with the Mexican legend of the pious 
Quetzalcoatl, who came from across the 
seas and introduced many religious prac- 
tises into the country. ‘The likenesses of 
the old Mexican religion to early Budd- 
hism are many and striking. There is 
of a high priest of Mixteca who 
“Taysacaa,” or “the man of 


dom.” ‘This 


record 
was called 
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The Results of Secrecy 


Washington Sinks to the Level of Versailles When the 
Conference Abandons Ofen Diplomacy 


HE clear, candid, open, 
businesslike way in 
which Mr. Hughes 
opened the Washing- 

ton Conference will denote a 
departure in the history of international af- 
fairs. Free of ambiguity, bold to the point 
of audacity, and all in the open, before the 
whole world, it was a most inspiring and 
most hopeful event. He at once massed 
behind him the public opinion of all na- 
tions. Will any doubtful casuist ever 
again underestimate the worth of open 
international conferences or doubt the 
power of public opinion relative to those 
matters which heretofore have been sup- 
posed to be beyond the comprehension, 
or concern, of the public at large? The 
incident places Mr. Hughes among the 
great premiers and secretaries of state. 
An American could not feel other than 
just pride in seeing Mr. Hughes, the 
American Secretary of State, thus lead 
boldly, effectively, in this great gathering. 
Unfortunately, however, 
the splendid beginning has 


By Senator William E. Borah 


Author of: Why the Conference Must Act 


of war will only in a small degree be les- 
sened. Even with the Hughes plan ac- 
cepted—still there will remain three 
great navies, two of them larger than 
the world has ever before contem- 
plated. If war should come between 
these great naval powers, they would yet 
be more splendidly equipped than was 
any nation at the opening of the World 
War. It will be fatal to the cause of dis- 
armament to consider the Hughes propo- 
sition as other than a splendid beginning. 
From this beginning the real struggle for 
disarmament should go forward. 


Standing Armies Still Stand 
No progress whatever has thus far been 
made relative to land disarmament. It 
would appear at this writing that nothing 


France is in great fear of Ger- 
many—that Germany is work- 
ing and preparing for revenge. 
If this be true, it must follow 
in proportion that Germany 
grows stronger and in proportion to her 
recovery, France and Poland and Belgium 
and other countries must arm. In other 
words, the next war is now in sight and 
preparations should begin at once. 

It is reliably reported that Briand’s 
speech was not all he did in the way of dis- 
couraging disarmament—that he exacted 
an understanding before he left that no 
real step should be taken looking toward 
land disarmament. If we could read the 
debate which took place between the 
head of the Italian delegation and Mr. 
Briand upon this subject, it would be 
very interesting and, in my judgment, 
very instructive. But that is one of the 
things which took place behind closed 
doors. This is not the time or the occa- 
sion perhaps to discuss the justification 
of the attitude of France. 
But there is undoubtedly 








not been sustained. ‘The 
doors, after a few open ses- 
sions, were closed—not closed 
merely for Committee work, 
but closed that the same 
ancient methods might have 
full sway. It has been a 
sorry sequel to the opening 
days, the days in which the 
whole question of naval dis- 
armament was placed before 
the world, both on the part 
of our own Government and 
of visiting governments. 


The Entering Wedge 





believe that the 


HOUGH we do not agree with all the 
conclusions of Senator Borah, though we 
Washington Conference 
made areal beginning in shaping the course 
of the world toward universal disarmament, 
nevertheless the pleader for world peace ad- 
mirably analyzes the baneful effect of secret 
diplomacy, and his demand for open negotia- 
tions in all matters affecting the lives of millions 
will meet with universal support.— The Editors. 


another side to the question. 

In my opinion, there is a 
much more reasonable and 
hopeful side. If fear upon the 
part of France were all, that 
would be one thing. But 
there is reason to believe that 
there is a stronger and a more 
imperious passion at work 
in the controversy. One 
thing is very certain: the 
attitude which France has 
taken in this Conference is 
not conducive to placating 
war conditions if they exist. 
For illustration, when the 








The important part of the 
Hughes proposition was the 
discontinuance of building for ten years. 
This ought to serve as the entering wedge 
of a tremendous program in the cause of 
economy and peace. If the advocates of 
disarmament can accomplish as much in 
the next ten years proportionately as they 
would appear to have in the last ten 
months, civilization will be saved. Ten 
months ago the Hughes proposition 
would have been absolutely impossible. 
Any man holding a responsible position 
in the Administration at that time who 
would have proposed it would have been 
dismissed. 

If this beginning is faithfully followed 
up, it will be of great moment. But if it be 
considered as the end of the fight for dis- 
armament, the only effect will be to save 
a few million dollars while the real danger 


along this line will likely be accomplished. 
France put her veto upon land disarma- 
ment. It was expected by those who 
had studied the situation that she would 
do just what she has done. There was 
little reason to include land disarmament 
at this time. The advocates of disarma- 
ment should not be discouraged therefore 
if no progress is made in this direction. 
A committee will likely be appointed to 
study the question of land disarmament 
and subsequently __ report. Briand’s 
speech was by no means a disarmament 
speech. Indeed, it might be considered 
as a very adroit argument against dis- 
armament now, or at any other time. If 
he is correct in his view of things in 
Europe, disarmament is a dream, and a 
dangerous dream at that. He ciaims 


President suggested his “‘as- 
sociation of nations” idea 
and it was suggested that Germany should 
be invited in, Viviani, upon the part of 
France, practically gave notice that when 
Germany came, France would go home. 


Things Worse Than Ships 


It is to be hoped that something effec- 
tive will be accomplished by the Confer- 
ence in dealing with the outlawed, the 
barbarous weapons of modern warfare. 
It would be a regrettable thing if the 
United States should be placed before the 
world as the protector and preserver, ex- 
pressly or impliedly, for instance, of the 
submarine. This cowardly, assassina- 
ting, barbarous, and inhuman weapon of 
sea-fghting ought to receive the immedi- 
ate condemnation of the Conference. 
No advanced nation should, by reason of 
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ome specious plea about it being the de- 
fense of the weak, seek to preserve it or 
sive countenance to its use. Over and 
ver again the nations now assembled 
lenounced it during the war as outside 
the pale of civilized warfare. Its ad- 
nission now to a place among the weapons 
f naval warfare is not only an admission 
that we are still preparing for war, but 
that we are willing to carry on war in a 
barbarous and inhuman way. ‘The fact 
‘an not be denied that the 


The Results of Secrecy: 


from within, assuming sincerity, what 
danger could arise from drastically deal- 
ing with these outlaw weapons! Is it 
not pathetic that men and nations seem 
to have so little faith in each other that 
they will not, though leagued and 
allianced, though professing the greatest 
friendship, and though dominant and un- 
challenged as against the rest of the 
world, give up a single weapon with which 
they may work destruction? 


William E. Borah 
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has only been a short time since they were 
constructed at a vast cost to the tax- 
payers; nevertheless, they are at this time 
of no practical worth as implements in 
modern naval warfare. Indeed, it is 
pretty certain that the day of the battle- 
ship is over. Admiral Sims said within 
the last few days: “The battleship is no 
longer the backbone of the n navy. The 
battleship has no defense against aero- 
planes and no offensive power against 
aeroplane carriers which have 
speed enough to keep away.” 





Conference seems timid in 
grappling with the particular 
weapons with which the next 
war will be fought should we 
be so unfortunate as to have 
one. We are to scrap the 
battleship, we are to agree not 
to build any more after a while 

so far, good, very good. 
But what are we doing, or 
proposing to do, in regard to 
those weapons, the submarine, 
poisonous gas and so forth, 
the instruments with which 
the next war, should war come, 
will really be fought? These 
are the matters to which we 
should now turn our attention. 
If every battleship were at 
the bottom of the ocean and 
the above weapons, and their 
kind, were preserved, there 
would still be all the weapons 
in all probability which would 
be utilized in future wars. 
We will do little toward pre- 
venting war if we overlook 
this fact. Will not the reader 
agree with me therefore that 
the Hughes plan is only a 
beginning? We will still be 
spending millions and millions 
of dollars creating, perfecting 
and preserving the instru- 
ments of war and they will 
be the most barbarous and 














inhuman which the devilish 
ingenuity of man has yet 
been able to contrive. 


The Pathos of It! 


What reason can be assigned for these 
nations, or governments, here assembled 
harboring and preserving all the real and 
effective weapons or instruments of war? 
What nations outside of those here as- 
sembled are there to threaten or make 
afraid? If there ever was a time in the 
world when circumstances justified those 
who are armed to disarm, it is now. 
Russia, for instance, is in a state of disso- 
lution. Her millions are hungering and 
dying. It will take a quarter of a cen- 
tury for her to get back to strength. 
Germany is on the verge of collapse. 
She is disarmed. The mark has become 
practically worthless. Austria and Hun- 
gary are in ruin. Where are the nations, 
or the powers, which could have the design, 
or, of the design, the ability to challenge 
these powers here assembled or to cause 
them to halt in a program of real disarma- 
ment? 

Be it remembered also that France and 
Great Britain and Japan are members of 
a league—a league devoted to peace. It 
ow appears that Japan, the United 
tates and Great Britain and France are 
iso in an alliance—an alliance ostensibly 
evoted to peace. From without, or 


ean ms 


Bronstrup, in the 


Let It Not Be a Witches’ Brew 


One is inevitably led to the conclusion 
that their faith still clings to the belief 
that force is the only power left upon 
which we dare to rely; that conscience 
and reason and justice ‘and public opinion 

can have no place in determining inter- 

national affairs. It leads further to the 
conclusion that somewhere back is the 
subtle influence striving to bring together 
the economic and military forces of the 
world, united by and dependent upon 
naval and military strength. ‘Take the 
Pacific Alliance as an illustration. Should 
this alliance be formed, it would represent 
all the real naval and military strength of 
the world. It would be in a position to 
dictate as a sheer matter of military 
dominance, the policy of the world. In 
my opinion, without effective and real 
disarmament, any such alliance, what- 
ever it might be called or what its an- 
nounced ‘purposes might be, would be 
nothing less than a military autocrat of 
the world so long as it remained intact. 

Much is made about the scrapping of 
a number of battleships. This, in my 
opinion, is of minor significance. Some 
of these ships are practically obsolete. 
They would likely be put out of service 
shortly as a mere matter of economy. 
They are junk, or near junk. True, it 


San Francisco Chronicle 


Some of the ablest experts 
and best minds in the English 
Navy have declared repeat- 
edly that the building of the 
battleship i is sheer waste, eco- 
nomic insanity, and that they 

are practically worthless el 
modern warfare. So the 
scrapping of these ships is of 
no considerable moment. /t 
1s a cessation of building 
which constitutes the very great 
value of the Hughes proposition. 


Slamming the Doors 


At the moment of the 
splendid beginning, when that 
plan was presented in the 
open, it looked as though the 
Hughes plan would be accepted 
practically as proposed. The 
public opinion which was or- 
ganized behind it would drive 
it through to success. I ven- 
ture the opinion that had this 
matter been taken up behind 
closed doors, the usual hag- 
gling and fencing would have 
gone on and nothing would 
have come of any moment 
touching naval disarmament. 
After the presentation in the 
however, and its imme- 





open, 
diate ratification by public 
opinion, the debate on this 
subject seemed practically 
closed. But alas at the same 
time the doors too were 


closed—the wholly inadequate, uninform- 
ing, sometimes misleading “communique” 
which gained nauseating notoriety at 
Versailles again made its appearance. 
The public was not given either all the 
facts or the exact facts. 

The effect upon the Conference of these 
closed meetings was unmistakable. The 
whole atmosphere surrounding the Con- 
ference was chz inged. Rumor, suspicion, 
false reports, irritation and increasing 
distrust took the place of the candor 
and confidence and hopefulness of the 
first days. It was charged upon every 
hand that all kinds of intrigue and bar- 
tering and trading were going on. Indeed, 
by this time, the question of disarmament 
had become incidental to the gathering. 
The whole thing now had resolved itself 
into a consideration of how each nation 
could best secure a part of the natural re- 
sources, or raw material, of China. This, 
of course, could best be done behind closed 
doors, and hence they were closed. 

I think the most brazen and impudent 
practise with which you could affront the 
intelligence of a free people is this propo- 
sition that a dozen men may close them- 
selves in and in secret determine the most 
vital things of life, things vital to the 

(Continued on page 81) 
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had no telephones with 


: 
which to keep in touch 


with the supervisors 
othce If they wished 
to inspect or commun! 
cate the pointed thei 
noses in the propet 
direction and threw 
out the i h »bnatled 
foot-gear. 

Having supposed 
that the life of a 
forest range! Was a 
cross between that of ie ae ar 


a cowboy and that of a tar Pet 
prospector with all of 
the work eliminated, | 
felt emimently qualihed 
to become one of our 
benehcent (;sovern- 
ment’s pet pensioners. 
[ could throw the single 
and double diamond 
hitch. I could throw a 
pack on a mule or throw 
the mule on the pack. 
Under tree Of rock I 
could install — light- 
housekeeping arrange- 
ments in a few min- 
utes. When I held up 
my right hand and an- 
nounced my unbending 
determination to up- 
hold the laws of the 
United States, particu- 
larly those pertaining 
to the Siskiyou Na- 
tional Forest of Oregon, 


The trail-builders in the early days of the Forest Service were hard-boiled 


citizens, but they delivered the goods 


ROUGHNECK 
PIONEERS 


The Case-Hardened Crew that Helped 
Organize the National Forests, 
as Seen by One of Them 


more arshly dealt By Ray Palmer Tracy 
with Author of: On the Sunrise Sheep Trail 


Disillusionment is a 
form of torture that 
should be forbidden by an amendment 
to the Len Commandments. It causes 
exquisite anguish to be knocked out 
of a fool's paradise. To my horror, | 
discovered that pack-animals were mort 
of a nuisance than an assistance excepting 
in verv heavy work. Owing to the rough- 
ness of the country and the lack of 
trails, most of the forest business 
was carried on through the me- 
dium of shanksmare. I, who 
had always ridden a horse; I, 
who had walked many a mile 
to catch a horse that I might 
ride a few hundred yards 
properly mounted; l, whose 
feet gloried in high-heeled 
boots; ves, even | was forced 
to discard my silver spurs, 
shoulder a Duluth pack and 
hoof-it up the Rogue river trail 
like any other beast of burden. 

At this time, the overworked 
handful of trained men had_ already 
made a hurried survey of the forest area 
to ascertain what the different sections 
contained, and to locate advantageous 
administration sites. Each man of the 
newly created held force which followed 


on the heels of this reconnoissance party 







an tant of 
. that time. 


The Hoh river with the Sol Duc divide 
in the background 





provisions and was forced 
to make a trip out to the 
river. 
reply to his requisition waiting 
for him. His demand had been 
refused on the grounds that th: 
trail work was the more impor 
the 
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the great forest of fir 
and those rare bodies 
of timber—the myrtle 
and the Port Orford 
cedar—which hie within 
the boundaries of the 
Siskiyou National 
Forest. 

\s far as_ possible, 
the Forest Service filled 
the held positions with 
local men familiar with 
the country. They 
came—practical rough- 
necks of every type— 
bringing all the preju- 
dices of the locality 
with them. They were 
short on theory but 
long on  accomplish- 
ment. They were zeal- 
ous in carrying out 
their instructions, al- 
though, occasionally, 
the amazing interpreta- 
tion placed on orders 
and privileges nearly 
floored the headquar- 
ters officials. A typical 
incident was Jim’s 
cabin. 

Tim was a_ good- 
natured lumber - jack 
who had drawn a sta- 
tion in the middle of 
a trackless wilderness. 
His first job was to 
grade a trail to the 
Rogue river. But the 
bears and cougars were 
so numerous and plun- 
dered his camp supplies 
so regularly, every time 
he left them, that he 
felt driven to do some- 
thing about it. He 
sent a requisition to 
the supervisor, de- 
manding the use of his 
own services to put up 
a cabin to fence the 
vermin out of his 
larder. 

After Tim had car- 


: > | ried his request through the brush for 
was assigned to one of these administra- ejght miles to mail it, he could see no 
tion sites and put to work building trails, sense in waiting a week and making the 
cabins, telephone systems and to guard same long trip after his reply. Instead, 
he spat on his hands, picked up his axe 

and went to work ona nearby pole patch. 

When he had cut, peeled and notched 

his poles and worked out shakes for 

his roof, he poked up hill and down 

dale for seven rugged miles to 

hire a neighborly half-breed to 
help him raise the building. 
He had it completed with the 
exception of hanging the 
door, when he ran out of 


} 


There, he found 


two undertakings at 


3 = 
Ate ri wag ag = . > a a had : . 
Bm aon ~~: Ss lim thought it was a huge joke, 
ms — although he carefully concealed his crime 


as long as he could. The superviso 
never learned that Tim’s station boasted 
of a cabin until he made his tour of inspec 
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tion the following summer. There is a 
constant stream of men floating up 
and down the length of any mountain 
range where game and minerals abound. 
In passing, many of these sought 
temporary employment with the Forest 
Service, especially while trail building 
was at its height. There were many 
trappers filling in the slack season. 
(here were dozens of prospectors working 
out grubstakes. And, if rumor and 
appearances indicate anything, there were 
numerous retired bank robbers, highway- 
men and horse thieves of a passing gener- 
ation. One trail crew that I had would 
not stand for being photographed either at 
work orat play. The advent of a camera 
was a signal for a 
grand scatter. Evi- 
dently, various 
hard-pressing 
posses and con- 
sciences had _ren- 
dered them so ner- 
vous that they 
were still shy of 
public life. 

Besides these 
drifters, there was 
the usual percen- 
tage of regular in- 
habitants. I had 
one man who was 
born and brought 
up in New York 
City. He had not 
seen a train of cars 
in twenty years, 
and he never had 
seen an automo- 
bile, although he 
assured me _ that 
he had seen pic- 
tures of them. One 
quiet appearing 
resident had a 
record that read 
like a dime novel. 
He was a_ gun- 
hghter with a rep- 
utation. At an inquest which was held im- 
mediately following one of his displays of 
quickness, it is said that the gathering 
decided to have a dance. Under arrest 
for murder, this man furnished the violin 
music for the occasion. Later, while in 
jail awaiting trial, the jailer loaned him 
out to play for several festive occasions. 

In those early days, holding down an 
isolated station was lonesome business. 
Unless he happened to be working some 
kind of a crew, a field officer might pass 

long period of time without hearing, 
seeing or smelling a human soul. Again, 
he might be honored with an unexpected 
visit at any time. 

My station, which was located on top 
of a mountain and six miles from the 
nearest half-breed, was no exception to 
the rule. On one occasion, when I was 
getting fed up on my own society, | 
followed an old trail over the divide in the 
hopes of meeting some conversational 
timber. ‘The trail disappeared in a tangle 
of brush through which I was unable to 
force my way. By the time I fought my 
vay back to where the trail was clear, it 
was dark and beginning to rain. It was 


Forest ran ger 


hospitality 


intensely dark when I| reached camp. 
Since it had been threatening rain when 
left the station, | had moved my bed 

from under a tree to a bunk built in a tool- 

ouse—the — only 


building which my 
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station possessed. I was soaked to the 
skin, and I had lost my match box while 
crawling through the brush. In the 
darkness I did not attempt to dig out my 
extra supply. I simply pulled off my wet 
outer clothing, left my iseavy woolen 
underwear to dry on me, peeled back the 
covers on my bed and jumped in. 

For several days afterwards my hair 
could not be induced to lie down in an 
orderly fashion. I landed full on the out- 
stretched figure of a man! 

The shock apparently caused my 
tongue to give vent to an exclamation 
more forcible than elegant. I am not 
sure about it. I simply conclude this to 
be the case, judging from the remarks of a 
thin voice which wabbled 
forth after a moment of 
intense silence. 

“Sir—Sir—!” it stam- 
mered. ‘Then it finished 
firmly: “Sir, I am a 
minister of the gospel!” 

The reproof in_ his 
tones riled me. 

“Well, how much bed 
does it take for a minis- 
ter to spread himself 
on?” I inquired bluntly. 
“Hunch over a_ bit! 
Maybe I'd like to share 
my blankets with you!” 

He moved over and I 
stretched out. 

“Tt must still be rain- 
ing outside,” he re- 
marked. 

Since a regular down- 
pour was thumping on 
the roof within a few feet 


Some of the Sol Duc trail builders; 


of our heads, I did not think it necessary 
to answer. 

“Either that,” he continued, “for you 
are exuding a great deal of cold _perspir- 
ation!” 

He had sized up my state so aptly that 
I warmed up to him right away. 

Those first years were filled with grief 
and mistakes. [he unexpected was always 
turning up to be dealt with. Even the 
expected presented peculiar and difficult 
problems. ‘The most awkward and 
strange things were packed on horses— 
sometimes with disastrous results. I 
remember a runaway we had with tandem 
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pack-horses loaded with galvanized iron 
pipe. We had our water system scattered 
all the way from the Rogue river to the 
Shaster Coster ranger station. 

On another occasion we had a kitchen 
range to transport to the station. With 
our experience with the pipe still warm in 
our memory, we concluded that the stove 
was far too precious to trust to our fickle 
horses. With the range slung between us 
on a couple of poles like a sedan chair, 
two of us packed that chunk of hardware 
for nearly three miles, straight up the bed 
of Shaster Coster creek. 


New Fields 


With the coming of adequate communi- 
cation, the looseness and lack of system 
disappeared. Many of the old pioneers 
who had helped blaze the way were 
unable to accommodate themselves to the 
new order and dropped out. ‘The pro- 
motion of our supervisor to the Olympic 
National Forest, located in the Olympic 
peninsula of Washington, sheared off a 
number of the old force who feared dis- 
quieting changes. A few, myself among 
the number, followed our supervisor to his 
new forest. 

The tales of the lumber camps have it 
that when Paul Bunyan and his blue ox 
helped Puget to dig the Sound, they 
formed the beautiful and rugged Olympic 
mountains from the dump. ‘The range is 
slashed in all directions by many swift and 
icy streams. Lakes, ranging in size from 
tiny pools to bodies of water miles in 
length and of great depth are strewn over 
the entire area with a prodigal hand. 
Almost in sight of the hills of Seattle lies 
the great glacier of Mt. Olympus. ‘The 


Curly with the gun, Charley with the dog 


higher divides, those extending above the 
timber-line, are carpeted with wild flowers 
of every hue and variety. The perfume 
of the wax-like avalanche lilies, which 
cluster in vast patches round the melting 
snowdrifts, is almost overpowering in its 
sweetness 

My new home, the Eagle ranger station 
located on the Sol Duc river, ten miles 
from the crest of the Sol Duc-Hoh divide 
and only a few hundred yards from a 
summer resort, was a welcome change 
from the lonesomeness of the Siskiyous. 
However, at that time, the Olympic 
National Forest was very backward in 
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its development. The great interior 
stretches of timber were all but impene- 
trable. The salal brush and vine maple 
rendered many canons impassable. 
There were scarcely any cabins or tool- 
houses and practically no telephones. 
Few trails had been completed. 

At the time of my arrival, one of the 
most important of the Olympic forest 
arteries, the Sol Duc-Hoh trail, was in the 
course of construction. ‘This trail follows 
the Hoh river to its source at the foot of 
the Olympus glacie r, crosses the Sol Duc- 
Hoh divide and joins the road which 
connects the Sol Duc Springs with Port 
Angeles. It is over seventy miles in 
length. With the exception of a few 
meadows and the short stretch above the 
timber-line, it winds through an unbroken 
body of one of the world’s greatest forests. 
At the Hoh end of the trail, 
typical of the timber found 


our packs were dynamite and caps. We 
made the } journey during a terrific down- 
pour of rain which chilled to sleet when 
we reached the divide. The slippery 
trail and swollen creeks made our going 
hard and slow. It was dusk when we 
started down the Hoh side of the divide. 
In the uncertain light, we dropped too 
low before making a necessary turn. In 
attempting to cross the head of a steep 
draw, both of us slipped and fell. 

How we managed to roll down among 
those rocks without breaking a bone or 
setting off some of those hysterical caps 
is still a source of constant wonder. I 
would not have been surprised to have 
found myself whanging a golden harp at 
any instant. The only damage we sus- 
tained outside of a few bruises was the 
loss of a crowbar. 


Ray Palmer Tracy 
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Both Charley and I raced after her. 
We chased that Rocky Mountain pipe- 
organ half way back to the Springs before 
we managed to head her. Then, with 
Charley tugging on the lead rope and with 
me working behind with a cheer-inspiring 
pointed stick, we started back to the 
basin. At the third jab I gave Lela she 
backfired and planted a hoof right on my 
shin. For a moment I thought it was 
broken. When I discovered it still bore 
my weight I waxed eloquent. While I 
was painting Lela’s character black with 
bold strokes, Charley got his eye on a 
bunch of nettles and succumbed to an 
inspiration. He gathered the nettles and 
tied them to Lela’s tail so she would whip 
herself at every switch. When we reached 
the basin, Lela was already there, braying 
and bucking. I had to get a rope from 

Sullivan’s p: ack and rope her 
or she would still be at large. 





along the route, there is a fir 
which measures sixteen feet 
and four inches in diameter. 
At the other end of the trail, 
a short distance from Port 
Angeles, stands a_ hollow 
cedar stump which was roofed 
over and used for a post 
office for many years. The 
postmaster lived in a room 
finished in the hollow of the 
fallen tree. 

Aside from its practical 
importance the trail crosses 
the Sol Duc-Hoh divide at 
one of the most beautiful 
spots in the mountains. lhe 
headwaters of five rivers, 





service. 


HE odors of pines and perspiration, the 

song of swift water and the roar of dyna- 
mite pervade the lines of this article. 
will find the essence of the West, the story of 
strong men conquering nature, 
hard-boiled characters laboring for an ideal— 
and joyously packing heavy loads for many 
miles on foot up a dangerous peak for the sake 
of a practical joke after hours. 
strength and achievement, you will like Mr. 
Tracy’s story of the early days in the forest 
—The Editors. 


In it you 


the tale of 


If you thrill to 


“Mel,” one of the rangers, 
was assigned to the station 
at the head of the Hoh valley. 
It was such a damp jungle 
it was necessary to build 
cabin for him at once. Our 
tools consisted of a crosscut 
saw, an axe, a hammer, about 
half enough nails and nothing 
to use as a measure. There 
was no convenient pole patch, 
so we were compelled to work 
up big timber. We cut down 
a tree, split out boards and 
built a frame building with a 
shake roof. It is as roomy 
and comfortable as any cabin 
intheforest. We never knew 
what its dimensions were 








twenty-seven pools and lakes, 
the Mt. Olympus glacier and 
the Hoh ca on—at_ this 
point four thousand feet deep- 
seen without moving from the trail. 
At night the lights of the Sound boats 
float in the distance like low-hung 
stars; while to the north, across the 
straits of Juan de Fuca, the lights of 
Victoria twinkle and blaze like an empire 
of fairy wands suspended in mid-ocean. 

In some respects, the building of the 
Sol Duc-Hoh trail was much easier than 
the usual run of trail work. In places, 
for miles at a stretch, all that was neces- 
sary was to straighten out the main elk 
trail which had been rutted deep in the 
soil the entire length of the Hoh valley 

- by the passing of countless thousands of 
hoofs through many generations. But 
when the trail builders started to scale 
the Sol Duc-Hoh divide, they faced a real 
chore. There was a lot of rock work, and 
many feats of crude but effective engi- 
neering were performed. When the work 
was accomplished, there were one-hundred 
and twenty switchbacks which zigzagged 
up the four thousand feet in less than 
three miles. 

The packer for the Sol Duc-Hoh trail 
crew was a fellow whose hair had sen- 
tenced him to the name of “Curly.”’ Since 
there was no horse feed within ten miles 
of the divide which could be reached 
without wings, Curly’s job was an enter- 
taining one. He brought in a pack-train 
load of supplies and took his horses out 
to pasture. He then procured missing 


can be 


articles by packing them on his back over 
the divide fromthe Sol Duc springs. | 
helped him on several trips when his load 
was too much for him. 

On one of our trips, the chief items of 


Shortly after this episode Curly quit 
his job as packer and Charley, the Swede 
trail boss, came after supplies. Since we 
had no packer to make frequent trips, we 
decided to make a cache on top of the 
divide, where it would be convenient for 
the crew. We borrowed three burros to 
pack up the load. 

‘The morning we started, we ate break- 
fast at the summer resort. Since we 
were never dressed in party clothing, at 
our own suggestion the forest crews 
usually ate in the dining-room used by 
the employees. On this occasion one of 
the Jap kitchen boys refused to wait on 
us. Charley found it necessary to take 
the Oriental’s nose between his thumb 
and forefinger and reason with him, ear- 
nestly. He made him a solemn promise 
that he would undertake to wipe up the 
eternal wilderness with every Jap within 
reach of his hands unless food was forth- 
coming, quick and plentiful. From that 
moment, all we had to do was to name 
it. As a consequence, our day opened 
brightly. It soon clouded over 


Lela, the laa 


Our three burros were named Lela, 
Lala and Sullivan. I dwell on Lala and 
Sullivan with pleasure, but I think in 
terms of pick-handles every time the 
shadow of i ela crosses my memory. We 
had reached the big open basin at the 
head of the river and stopped to rest 
for a few minutes. Lala and Sullivan, 
like any clean-minded burros, picked up 
several facefuls of succulent thistles. But 
Lela, watching her chance, ducked back 
intothetrailand galloped madly for home. 


until over a month after it 

was finished. Even Mel’s 
alarm clock was afflicted with the general 
lack of tools. All the winding and setting 
paraphernalia had disappeared. Mel 
wound his crippled timepiece with the 
stay of an umbrella and set it with a 
screw driver. 

The big portable stove brought in by 
the trail crew was left for Mel’s use in his 
new cabin. On this stove hangs another 
tale typical of the early days of forestry. 

At this time Curly took a packing job 
‘with a trail crew and reconnoissance party 
up the Bogachiel river. The party needed 
a stove. A stove suitable for their needs 
could have been procured at Forks at 
small expense and practically no trouble. 
But Curly had a score to pay off against 
Mel. He suggested to the chief of the 
party, who happened to be more theore- 
tical than practical, that there was no 
need of buying a trail stove when the 
service already possessed one. It took 
four horses and two men four days to 
travel the one hundred and thirty miles 
in the round trip to get that great stove. 
Curly had planned his trip so as to make 
the raid when he was sure Mel was away, 
so there were no accidents. 

At first Mel could not imagine what 
had become of his stove. It was such a 
fool performance he rightly judged it to be 
spite work. With this conclusion, he had 
no trouble in laying the theft at the proper 
door. He immediately paid the trail 
crew a call. He did his level best to get 
into a fight with the whole outfit. He 

called them ev ery thing that is supposed to 
stir any he man’s fighting blood. But the 
only answer he got was a mild invitation 
to stop to dinner. 
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Among the avalanche lilies in the Olympics 


He told them that he was not in the 
habit of eating with skunks and thieves, 
and that he was going over the mountain 
to eat with a white man. He went up the 
Bogachiel river and crossed the Sol-Duc- 
Bogachiel divide over twelve miles of 
terrible going. He reached my station 
at eleven o'clock at night carrying a 
candle in a tomato can for a light. 

The next morning he wrote to the 
forest supervisor. He demanded that 
Curly be ordered to take his stove straight 
back to where he had found it. 

The supervisor could not see any sense 
in spending any more time and money in 
packing that cumbersome stove up and 
down the Hoh valley, so he replied that 
he was sending a small station stove to 
Forks and that Mel could get it there. 


But Mel refused to 
have it. Curly had 
taken his stove and 


Curly could return it. 
Most of the season 
passed with Mel cook- 
ing over an open fre. 
At last the supervisor 
shipped the stove to 
me and requested that 
I deliver it to the 
Hoh station. I loaded 
it onthe trusty Sullivan 
and packed it over the 
divide. Mel was sore 
at me for many days 
because I did not refuse 
to deliver the stove 
and back him in his 
stand against Curly. 

Even with their hard 
lives, these rugged 
mountaineers have an 
irrepressible propensity 
for playing jokes. On 
one occasion they made 
it lively for a pair of 
brothers who make a business of taking 
scaling parties up Mt. Olympus. It is a 
stiff, risky climb, and these brothers put 
on all the trimmings that can be found in 
a Swiss mountaineering party. They 
always contended that the mountain 
could not be ascended from the Hoh 
valley side. 

In July, just before the brothers were 
going to take up a party, a forestry crew 
1appened to be camped in the Hoh 
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I loaded the stove on trusty Sullivan 
and took it to the Hoh station 
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canon beneath the 
glacier. It struck 
the foresters that 
the brothers were 
having too smooth 
sailing. They im- 
mediately laid elab- 
orate plans to give 
them a_ surprise 
party. 
the crew walked 
twenty miles to a 
homestead to get a 
little hay, a few 
oats, some barbed 
wire and staples, a 
couple of horseshoes and a sack of horse 
manure. Then the whole crew scaled Mt. 
Olympus from the a really 
perilous and difficult feat. 

On the topmost peak they drove in a 
post, tacked on the wire and let it dangle 
as though it had once been the corner of a 
corral. They then made horse tracks all 
about the place with the horseshoes, scat- 
tered the hay, oats and horse manure over 
the snow and ice and quietly withdrew. 





This is the ranger cabin built 
out of one tree with a saw, 
axe and hammer and with 


nothing to measure with 


Three of 
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The boys had timed their visit to con- 
nect with the expected arrival of the 
brothers and their party. A few hours 
later, when the mountain climbers toiled 
to the crest of the peak, the place had 
the appearance of having been in recent 
use as a bivouac for a band of horses. 
The brothers still hear of the time they 
armed a party with ropes and alpenstocks 
to clamber up to a horse corral. 

There were quite a number of half- | 
breeds and Indians employed in the 
Forest Service, especially as packers. [| 
had one by the name of Esau Hoebucket. 
Once we ran squarely into a she-bear and 
her two cubs. She was hostile, even 
before Esau shot one of the cubs and set 
him to yelling. Right then she declared 
war and charged. Since I had no rifle, I 
flew into the nearest tree as though I had 
sparrow blood in my veins. 
However, Esau ignored the old 
bear and turned his attention 
to the second cub. 

“Look out, Esau! Here 
comes the old one!”’ I warned, 
thinking that he did not see 


her. 
“She no git away!” he 
grunted and calmly whaled 


away and downed the second 
cub. Hethen turned and shot 
the old bear. She was not 
over twenty feet from him 
when she fell. 


Bear Ingratitude 


There was scarcely a one 
among the old pioneers who did 
not have a tale or two floating 
round about him. It is said of 
one of the Olympic rangers that 
he caught a bear ina trap by 
one toe, knocked him senseless 
with a club—Indian fashion— 
loaded him into his canoe and 
paddled him down the Boga- 
chiel river. The bear recovered 
his senses while on the voyage. 
The tale of how he got him 
landed and chained to a tree is 
highly entertaining. However, 
the real breezy part of the epi- 
sode was when he attempted 
to doctor the bear’s sore toe 
with linament on a rag tied 
to the end of a pole. He got too close 
and the bear ripped off most of his 
clothing and scratched him up consider- 
able. He was so enraged over such gross- 
ingratitude that he got his axe and slew 
bruin right on the spot. 

Contrary to what | had always sup- 
posed before entering the Forest Service, 
every stick of ripe timber within the con- 
fines of our national forests is for sale, 
subject to the rules and regulations gov- 
erning such sales. When the timber is 
removed, seed trees must be saved and the 
logging done according to scientific fores- 
try. The area is then turned over to the 
ranger in charge to be reseeded or planted 
to another crop to grow for the nation’s 
future needs. 

It was hard for private industry to learn 
that when it paid for a certain amount of 
stumpage it was not entitled to all of the 
adjoining timber as well. Many and 
bitter were the clashes which took place 
between the government and the lumber 
company cruisers and between the dou- 
ble set of scalers. It took firmness and 
Continued on page 66 
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How | Acquired My Little Farm 


A Wrdow and Her Boy Turned Oregon Mountain Land 
Into a Self-Sufporting Home 


HEN we no longer could 
stand the hot summers 
and the bitter winters of 
the Middle West we de- 
cided to look for a milder climate. We had 
heard a great deal about Oregon. The 
State appealed to us when we arrived but 
we looked round for so long trying to find 
something that suddenly we realized how 
close we were to the end of our means. 

We were at the time in Southern Oregon 
in the Rogue River valley. We could not 
buy as the level valley land was held at 
prices far beyond our means, but we 
learned of an overlooked tract of public 
land and my husband immediately filed a 
homestead claim on it. 

The homestead consisted of eighty 
acres, standing mostly on end. It was 
just steep mountain side, covered with 

small timber and only ten acres or a little 

more could possibly be cultivated after 
the land had been cleared. ‘This ten-acre 
piece was by no means level. ‘The rest of 
it was good only for pasturage except that 
the trees had value once they were cut 
into frewood. 

My husband was handy with tools. 
He built a small house, mostly out of tim- 
ber that grew on the land, we moved in 
and proceeded to cut some wood.  For- 
tunately, we found a market for this wood, 
selling it to men who hauled it into town. 
We had no team and could not have 
hauled it. At odd times we began clear- 
ing a part of the ten acres that could be 
cultivated. 


Determination 


For two years the wood and some out- 
side work that my husband found kept us 
going. Then he died, leaving myself and 
the twelve -year old boy to face the world. 
We talked it over and decided that we 
would hang on to the place and try to 
make it into a real home. 

In harvest time we would go out into 
the valley, work in the orchards and the 
packing houses. When there was no 


work to be had in the valley we would cut 
as much wood as our limited strength per- 
mitted, 


meanwhile continuing to clear 


By Julia B. Griffiths 


more land. ‘This clearing was slow work, 
but it went a little faster as the boy grew 
and acquired more strength. For a while 
we centered all our efforts on a piece of 
ground which could be irrigated from 
some springs. We wanted to get this in 
shape so as to be able to grow vegetables, 
berrics and tree fruits; on the ground that 
we could not reach with the water we were 
able to raise good crops of wheat, oats and 
corn. It took us several years before we 
were able to get enough money to buy a 
few calves, feeding them on what we 
raised and letting them pasture on the 
mountain land. Pretty soon we had not 
only a steer or two to sell, but a cow to 
milk. 

In the meantime, we had made a start 
on our orchard. While working at a 
peach dryer I saved a lot of the pits, kept 
them moist in the ground until spring, 
cracked the shells and planted the kernels 
in the garden where I could keep them 
irrigated. ‘They put out a remarkable 
growth during the summer. In August 
we budded those young trees to the va- 
riety of peaches we wanted to raise. On 
some of the seedlings we budded Satsuma 
plums. ‘The peaches and plums were a 
success from the start to the present time. 

The year after planting and budding 
the trees, we set them out in our little 
home orchard. We did the same thing 
with apple seeds. From a neighbor we 
obtained some blackberry roots and a 
variety of raspberry roots, planted them 
in the irrigated patch and the next year 
we had plenty of berries. We also started 
a strawberry bed as soon as we had the 
ground sufhciently leveled and fertilized. 
It has been a good and certain source of 
income ever since and in addition it has 
supplied us with all the fresh and canned 
berries we could eat. 

Grapes and loganberries we started 
from cuttings. 

This year we are planting more rooted 
Concord grapes, grown by ourselves from 


cuttings, as these grapes sell very well 
at good prices. 
I forgot to mention that, of course, 
on the irrigated patch we produced 
many garden vegetables, including peas, 
tomatoes, artichokes and other varieties; 
the surplus vegetables which we did not 
use for our own table we could usually sell 
at fair prices. 

For several years now we have had all 
the berries, fruits and vegetables we 
wanted to eat and to can. In addition 
we always had enough to sell for ready 
cash. Each year we raise a hog for our 
own meat and usually we have some 
bacon to sell. We cure the meat our- 
selves. 

For quite a while after I was left a 
widow the boy and I had to go out to 
work whenever we had the chance, but 
now I stay at home all the time and the 
boy nearly all the time, so that we are able 
to keep chickens. ‘There is always a 
market for the surplus eggs and the young 
fryers bring good prices. Besides fried 
chicken with new potatoes and green peas, 
with a lettuce salad and a dish of straw- 
berries and real Jersey cream make a din- 
ner fit for any one and all of it comes from 
the little old ranch except the bread. And 
the berries can buy that. 


Getting Ahead 


In preparing our ground for spring 
crops we either plow in the fall or as early 
in the spring as the ground can be worked 
without packing, harrowing and _ clod- 
mashing right afterwards. Then we let 
it lie until about time to plant, plow, har- 
row and clod-mash again and work it into 
good shape. ‘The barn yard fertilizer we 
put on before plowing; in that way it gets 
well mixed with the soil. 

In the year 1920 we cleared $3.co each 
from our fifty-hve White Leghorn hens. 
In addition we raised enough pullets to 
bring our flock to 275 fine hens. We 
bought a second-hand Ford to haul the 
eggs to market and haul back suitable 
feed, for the place is too small to raise 
feed enough for so many hens. We 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Casco. the Goat Getter 


He Gets a Number of Other Things 


Author of the 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


‘s GOIN’ raise ’em fo’ bits.” Casco 

Billy pushed the felt wreck he called 

a hat further back on his frowsy 

head, fumbled for a moment in the 

front pocket of his new blue overalls, and 

grandiloquently tossed a half dollar on the 
table. 

Nonchalantly shuffled into a compact 
pack in the palm of the Indian’s left hand 
were three beautiful kings and two un- 
important cards. Casco felt he could 
afford to be nonchalant. But—alas for 
the hopes of those who would wilfully 
Airt with the goddess of chance! 

“See your four bits. Raise you a dollar 
and a half.’ Old Bill Clive’s tone was 
eruff—intended to be non-committal. 
Casco’s mouth opened convulsively as his 


lungs searched frantically for air. A 
dollar and a half! And on the second 
raise. Sonne felt as though his heart 


had dropped into his boots. He looked 
at old Bill dully. For the first time there 
came forcibly to Casco the real depths of 
the catastrophe that was about to over- 
whelm him, to make him as nothing—a 
nonentity. 

“T aint gottum no dolla’ haf,’ he 
intoned from out the abysmal depths of 
his misery, “Somebody mebbe loan me 

He spread the hand out fanwise so it 
was concealed from Clive and looked 
appealingly at the circle of faces behind 
him. Nobody rushed into the breach. 
The onlookers did not even shift their eyes 
uncomfortably as men do when hating to 
refuse. In fact, one or two grinned 
derisively. Casco Billy was well and 
unfavorably known at the sessions in Bill 
Clive’s little back room. Clive was 
waiting, a slow smile beginning to twist 
his porcine countenance. 

“Hurry up with that money, or quit,” 
he said, “‘we aint got all night.’ Casco 
threw the three beautiful kings and their 
supernumerary companions face up on the 
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“‘Casco”’ 


Series 


Of course that goat was his. 
bought it? Casco began a pussyfooted 


greasy table. Clive grunted in 
disdain as he reached for the pot. 

“You didn’t pay to see ’em,” 
he chortled as he dropped three 
aces on top of Casco’s kings, “‘but I’ll give 
you a look anyhow.” Casco pushed his 
chair back and got up. He did not look 
for sympathy. There was no use, and 
besides, as he slipped silently into the 
murky alley behind the livery stable, his 
thoughts were too full of what would 
surely happen to him that night. 

He, known as Casco Billy in white 
man’s parlance, but by hereditary right 
now holding the glorious title of chief of 
the Wylackies, had only a short time ago 
been possessed of money, much money. 
To be exact, he had at one time owned 
fifteen dollars, all of which he had received 
as a free gift from a couple of peculiar 
white men who had persisted for a short 
time in believing Casco was a wild Indian 
and had paid him this tremendous sum as 
recompense for their mistake. 

Partly in a burst of generosity caused 
by the sudden possession of great wealth, 
and partly from a hidden something that 
every married man will at once under- 
stand and appreciate, Casco had given 
his wife, Jenny, ten of the fifteen dollars. 
Most of this the frugal Jenny had 
promptly invested in a flock of goats who 
were, she averred, destined to roam the 
ancestral estates on the reservation until 
they increased sufficiently to afford her a 
substantial and visible financial prop for 
her old age. Jenny, it seemed, had 
acquired some curious ideas during her 
association with various white people in 
her capacity as agency laundress. 

Casco had not wasted his share of the 
fortune in anything so silly as goats. His 
first and only purchase had been a mar- 
velous pair of blue overalls. Brand new, 
voluminous, they invested him at once 
with the dignity that he felt was due him 


as Well 






Hadn't his money 


approach to the unsuspecting nanny 


in his exalted position as or ‘The rest 
of the money had made a wonderfully 
musical sound as Casco’s witline fingers 
stirred the silver pieces round in his 
pocket. 

Now, the jingle was gone. And that 


was not the worst of it. Jenny, amiable 
for once in her married life, had produced 
two dollars of her own savings and had 
requested Casco to bring home a sack of 
flour after he had purchased his overalls. 
She even promised some good biscuits, 
made after the white man’s stvle. Casco 
shuddered as he thought of those two 
dollars. Bill Clive had them as well as 
Casco’s three and a half. 


ASCO stood in the dingy alley and 

reflectively scratched ‘one shin with - 
the toe of a decrepit boot as he groped for 
a solution to his dilemma. He turned as 
the rest of the party, noisily talking, 
emerged from Clive’s back door. They 
were busily chewing on something and 
Casco suddenly realized that hunger was 
mighty apt to add to his other troubles. 
Clive magnanimously offered Casco a thin 
strip of dried meat. 

“Jerky,” he whispered, “dried venison. 
Don’t let the warden see you with it. 
Casco stuffed half the chunk into his 
mouth. ‘The rest he put into his pocket 
with some vague idea of using it as a sort 


of olive branch during the inevitable 
negotiations with Jenny. 
ia) y 59) 
Where you gettum ! he mumbled. 


“Feller brought i it in from Hetchawan 


today. Ic’n git a dollar a pound f’r all I 
c’n find.” He stopped suddenly and 
eyed Casco. 

“Say,” he continued, “you're an old 


hunter. Why n’t you git a deer once ina 





38 Casco, 


while and dry him? We c’d both make 
some money 

Casco shook his head drearily. Game- 
wardens and forest rangers were too dog- 
gone thick, he opined. And deer were 
hard to get It was well worth a dollar a 
pound to hunt one this time of the year, 
let alone the risk of going to jail for 
making and selling jerky. Clive nodded 
abstractedly and passed on up the alley, 
evidently having already dismissed the 
matter from his mind. 

Casco trudged up the road in the 
gathering dusk, each reluctant foot vying 
with its fellow in the increasing slowness 
with which it approached the split-shake 
cabin at the edge of the willows. Casco 
knew Jenny would be waiting, more or 
less patiently, for the flour, before she 
began the manufacture of the promised 
Casco wished he knew of some 
place he could go besides home. But 
there seemed no alternative. He must 
go ahead to his doom. Maybe he could 
out-talk Jenny. He stumbled up the 
weed-grown path and halted at the 
rickety door 

“Where you been all time, Casco Bill? 
Where’s flour?” Jenny’s questions were 
curt. Her manner more so. ‘The attack 
was sudden and Jenny’s level glance did 
not admit of equivocation. Casco could 
find no ready answer. Jenny brought up 
the first line of reserves. 

‘“Where’s my two dollar, eh? You 
dig um up. What you been doin’ now?” 

“T been buy two poun’ dry deer meat 
from Bull Clive,” Casco stammered, “I 
been set sack down on porch ’n’ damn 
dog steal um. I got little piece left.’’ 
Casco extended his peace offering. Jenny 
struck the jerky from his hand. 

“T been want flour,” she yelled, “I aint 
want no jerky.” Jenny was well started 
now and she said many things; all of them 
extremely painful to Casco. 

Casco turned his eyes wearily away, 
vainly seeking something on which to 
concentrate his whirling thoughts. All 
he could see of interest in the willow- 
grown landscape was the little group of 
goats, four of them. They watched 
him curiously, their attention evidently 
attracted by Jenny’s unusually shrill 
tones. For an instant, their presence on 
the allotment recalled a momentarily 
forgotten incident to Casco’s wandering 
mind. He turned to Jenny with a brave 
attempt at a belligerent manner. 

“Who you talkin’ to, woman?” he 
demanded. “I chief Little Wolf now. 
Big man in Wylackie tribe. Nobody ask 
me what for.” 

But even as he spoke, Casco knew he 
had only hastened the approach of the 
inevitable cataclysm. Jenny’s eyes were 
wildly searching the interior of the littered 
cabin and Casco had no illusions what- 
ever as to what Jenny hoped to see. She 
was looking, he knew, for some unat- 
tached thing that was heavy enough to 
make an impression on Casco’s head 
commensurate with her present mental 
attitude. 

Casco judged that the argument was 
about finished. He left—and in the 
hurry of his going he collided with a 
corner of the make-shift goatpen that 
Jenny had laboriously erected from pain- 
fully gathered scraps of wood and wire. 
Possibly it was this unexpected incident 
that interfered slightly with Jenny’s aim. 
Whatever the cause, Casco was physically 


bisc uits. 


the Goat Getter: 


uninjured by the storm of missiles that 
the real chief of the Wylackies hurled 
after him. 
the verbal tornado that whizzed in his 
wake. 

“T goin’ show you ‘who’s chief this 
place,” Jenny squalled. ‘You gettin’ so 
you worse ’n white man. I guess mebbe 
you playin’ them poker with old Bill Clive. 
Some day I goin’ make Bill Clive eat 
them poker card.’ 


T! IE friendly willows, neutral, as always 
in thes se family jars, afforded Casco 
the welcome protection of their sheltering 
boughs. He sat down heavily on a mossy 
hummock and wiped his streaming face. 
What a life this was, anyhow! Chief of 
his tribe now by virtue of his old uncle’s 
death and well supplied with grub and 
money by the little scientist in amends 
for the silly mistake of assuming that 
Casco was a member of some lost tribe, 
Casco had for the last several days 
reveled in his new estate. 

Now, the fat was certainly in the fire. 
Casco had hoped, even W hile reason told 
him it was futile, so to impress Jenny with 
his new position as chief as to make that 





much-tolerating female bow to her !urd’s 
request for permanent bed and _ board 
without requiring him to go through the 
formality of contributing to the family 
exchequer. 

It was Casco’s idea that whenever he 
should become possessed of any small 
sum of money it rightfully should be used 
for his own physical pleasure and not for 
the upkeep of the chieftain’s palace. This 
reasoning is strictly in accord with the 
text of the best genealogical histories of 
our aboriginal redskins, but it must be 
remembered that Casco, also Jenny, were 
products of modern civilization. From 
out the depths of his depression Casco 
realized dully that Jenny was too doggone 
modern. 

What was he going to do now? No 
money, no home, and worst of all, no 
supper nor any immediate prospect of 
any. Casco’s circle of acquaintances on 
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But Casco got full benefit of 
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the reservation was large—uncommonly 
so. ‘That was exactly the reason he was 
so sure he could not talk anyone into 
giving him anything to eat. At a rustle 
in the willows behind him, Casco sat up 
nervously, then relaxed in disgust as one 
of Jenny’s goats, still at large from the 
broken pen, wandered into view. 

Casco eyed the scrubby animal with 
all the malevolence of which he was cap- 
able as he reviewed the past week of his 
life. Ifhe hadn’t been such a darn fool as 
to give Jenny all that money, he would 
have it now. He saw, in this peacefully 
grazing animal, the visible evidence of his 
henpecked life. By rights that goat was 
his, not Jenny’s. 

Casco straightened like a ramrod as he 
grasped the full depth of that idea. Of 
course that goat was his! Hadn’t his 
money bought it? He’d show Jenny! He 
began a silent approach to the unsus- 
pecting nanny, wheedling her with out- 
stretched hand as he pussyfooted forward. 
Thirty seconds later the prize milker of 
Jenny’s flock was lying stretched out, 
Casco’s disreputable old hat stifling her 
scared bleating and her legs firmly bound 
with thongs of buckskin. 


Casco had a sudden yearning 





i to be some place else—and 
started. Jenny attempted to 
get into action, but Bill Clive 

collided with her as he 


came over the bar 


Casco considered as he looked at his 
prize. He might take the goat down and 
trade it to Bill Clive for enough money to 
buy some supper and another stack of 
white chips, but if he did, Jenny would 
surely find out all about it in the morning. 
That goat was of no value as a medium of 
barter as long as it was visibly a goat. 
Butchered, and sold for fresh meat, it 
would be just as bad for Casco. Every- 
body knew he possessed no stock of his 
own. 

Huh! Hadn’t Bill Clive said he would 
give a dollar.a pound for jerky? Casco 
knew all there was to know about making 
jerky. But it takes several days to make 
jerky and Casco knew he Lsquaod t stay 
on the reservation and any meat 
without his actions soon pi ME to the 
ears of his belligerent spouse. Playful 
little chills scampered ecstatically up and 
down Casco’s spinal column as he thought 
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Casco, 
of such a possibility. He would have to 
dry his meat in some secluded place where 
he could work without interruption. And 
then he heard Jenny’s angry voice far 
down at the lower end of the allotment as 
she vainly strove, in the dark, to drive 


the goats back to their pen. That 
decided Casco. 
A_ wildcat would have pulled his 


whiskers in snarling envy had he wit- 
nessed the quiet deftness with which 
Casco slipped into the cabin. A piece of 
bacon, salt, his old rifle, a couple of loaves 
of dry bread—the last of Jenny’s store— 
all these Casco appropriated in less time 
than it takes to tell it. With equal 
stealth he sneaked back to his bound and 
gagged quarry. If Casco had 
ever worked half as hard on legiti- 
mate work as hedid that night in 
carrying all his plunder away 


from the sight and hearing of the 
gentle Jenny, he would have gained 
a reputation for energy that would have 
made his fortune. 

Three hours later Casco heaved a sigh 
of undisguised relief as he flung his burden 
down on the doorstep of a little log cabin 
set deep in a fir-rimmed canon. The 
bough-filtered rays of a young moon gave 
him light enough to see his way into the 
gloomy interior of the hut. Fumbling 
on a shelf with the certainty of one who is 
no novice, he found matches and candles. 
The first yellow flicker showed Casco that 
his selection of a workshop had been good. 

Dry wood, ready for the lighting, lay 
piled by the hearth of the mud fireplace, 


the Goat G 


Getter: 


a ragged pile of bedding, as well as other 
sacks and bundles, swung from the 
rafters for protection from marauding 
pack rats. It was evident that the stock- 
men whose summer headquarters this 
was had gone for the winter. Casco 
knew there wasn’t one chance in two 
thousand that he would have any visitors 
here, even should he stay a month. He 
made a cursory examination of the pen- 
dant bundles, his eyes swept the soot- 
blackened array of utensils on the shelf, 
and he turned to light a blazing fire, well 
satisfied with his “ability as a rustler. 
Thirty minutes later, Casco guzzled 
noisily as he supped on fried goat meat, 
washed down with copious drafts of the 
























cattlemen’s coffee. He even found tobacco 


and an old pipe in a tin can. Casco 
actually purred in contentment as he 
spread out the bedding and flung himself 
on the bunk. 

The next day was a busy one—that is, 
it was busy from Casco’s standpoint. 
Late in the afternoon he stood in the 
middle of the messed-up cabin and 
surveyed with pride the strings of salted 
meat drying and smoking before the 
flame of the hardwood fire. Then he 
slept again. 


fps days later, carefully avoiding be- 
lated pedestrians and impertinent dogs, 
Casco slipped into the back door of Bill 
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Clive’s place and thumped a sizable sack 
on the makeshift bar. 

“Gottum lotsa jerky,” 
“Weigh ’em out.” 

Clive opened the sack, tested a sample 
of the contents, and smacked his lips. 
Then he eyed Casco speculatively. 

“T aint got no scales, Casco,” he 
declared solemnly, “but I'll give you five 
bucks for the {ot.”’ Clive craftily slid a 
clinking handful of halves and quarters 
along the bar. The saloon man knew 
how to bargain with Indians. Casco 
proved this by never hesitating a second 
as he reached for the money. 

“T guess he’s plenty,” he grinned as he 


he chirped, 


turned toward the group of players 
round the battered table, 
proudly jingling his easily 


acquired wealth. Luck was 
with Casco this evening. It 
was almost an fhour before 
he got up from the [table, 
slapping his empty pocket. 
He was not disconsolate this 
time as he went out. He 
knew where more meat for 
jerky could be procured{with 
small effort. 





Casco shuffled up the dusty lane to his 
erstwhile home and edged his way 
cautiously round to the back of Jenny’s 
goatpen. He peered over the ramshackle 
fence. The three goats were there. 
Aware of his familiar presence, they stared 
at Casco in idle curiosity. They would 
make no disturbance, Casco knew that. 
But he must determine if Jenny was 
keeping a watch on the flock 

Casco made a wide circuit, gradually 
sidling closer to the house until he could 
hear Jenny’s stentorian slumbers. It was 
as he had figured it would be. ‘Tired 
from her daily work as laundress, Jenny 
would let all the goats go before she would 

(Continued on page 50) 
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HE oldest story in the world, and 

to each mother poignantly new! 
The letter ran: 

Dear Moruer: 

Since I came here I have met the most 
wonderful girl in the world. I don’t know 
how to tell you about her, but dear, we 
are engaged, and I’m the happiest man 
you ever knew. She reminds me of you a 
lot, and Mother, what do you think she 
did the other day? She caught a frog with 
her hands! I bet her she couldn’t do it, 
and she said she’d show me, and she did. 
She’s some girl! And Mother, her name is 
Eloise Lingard and she is the daughter of 
that Mr. Lingard who owns those big 
mills over near Pleasantville. Mrs. 
Lingard said she had met you. 

“Isn’t it queer that Eloise and I have 
never met before? We think it is because, 
first, I was away at college, and then in 
camp; and she was away at college, and 
then abroad doing Red Cross work. 

“T can’t tell you how glad I am that I 
got that hunch about coming up to this 
place this summer, and the extra vacation 
just turned the trick. I'll be home almost 
as soon as you get this. Friday, I think, 
but I couldn’t wait to tell you. 

Your aff. son, 
Evior. 


It was bound to happen, but that it 
should be now! She could not help in- 
dulging a moment of resentment. Why, 
Eliot was little more than a boy. Then 
she added aloud: “Twenty-three, and old 
enough to get married.” And yet it 
seemed only yesterday that he had been 
going to the public school and excited over 
his first long trousers. 

She thought of him as he was now, big 
and blond and strong. He had her eyes 


and thick light hair, only hers had grown 
a lovely silvery white that somehow made 
her look surprisingly young. 

The two had been great companions. 
‘That was one reason, perhaps, why Mrs. 
Curtis had never married again. Instead 
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she had built up a sort of dream existence, 
with her son as the center. Some day far 
off, he would marry and settle down, but 
before that her girls would be provided 
with husbands, and Ted, her youngest, 
would be earning his own way. Then she 
and Eliot would do many things to- 
gether—things they had been talking of 
half in earnest half in jest for years. 

And here was reality unconscious of 
itself and indifferent to her, scrawled in 
haste on two sheets of a cheap writing 
pad. Dreams were over. She felt sud- 
denly very lonely. She must find a way 
in her mind to give hym up. 

It was part of being a mother to have 
to do just that. Your children weren’t 
yours at all, after all. She had heard a 
lecture once on “The Family as a Unit 
of Civilization,” and she had come away 
from it with a most resentful feeling, but 
now her mind flew back to it. The man 
was right. Your children carry on to 
another generation, and you are only a 
means to something that does not end. 
The thought became involved and she 
abandoned it; also there were sounds of 
commotion below. 

It was a girl’s voice, and it was filled 
with irritation. ‘“‘Mother,”’ she called, 
“won't you make Ted stop!” 

Mrs. Curtis came from her room, the 
letter still in her hand, and Ted appealed 
to her. 

“You said, Mother, I could whistle in 
any room Ellen wasn’t in.” 

Mrs. Curtis had come quickly prepared 
to settle the wrangle, but the impulse was 
lost in a new and wistful feeling that went 
out suddenly to her youngest child—to 
Ted, her other boy. He was grinning at 
Ellen impudently. He was eleven and 
tall for his age. 

Mrs. Curtis went up to him and would 
have smoothed back his thick light hair, 
but boylike, hating to have it touched, he 
ducked her caress with a gesture of dis- 
pleasure. She understood boys in their 
touch-me-not moods, perhaps in_ this 
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instance better than ever before. That 
made it hurt all the more. She continued 
to look at him wistfully, but she spoke 
really to Ellen. 

“T have a piece of news for you,” she 
said; “Eliot’s engaged.” 

“Engaged!” exclaimed Ellen. “Who 
to?” she added shortly and ungrammat- 
ically. Her manner denoted curiosity 
rather than interest. 

“The old son-of-a-gun,” said Ted. 

“Oh, Teddy dear!” said Mrs. Curtis. 
“To Eloise Lingard,” she went on. “Her 
family live over near Pleasantville.” For 
the moment she could say no more. 

“Did he meet her in Maine?” asked 
Ellen breathlessly. “How long has he 
known her? Will they get married soon? 
When will he be home?” 

“Yes, he met her in Maine,” said Mrs. 
Curtis. ‘And I think he has not known 
her a great while. He will be home day 
after tomorrow, and then he can answer 
all your questions himself. Oh, here is 
Edith.” 

“‘Eliot’s gone and gotten himself tied up 
to a skirt!’ shouted Ted, as Edith turned 
into the room. 

“My, it’s hot!” said Edith, a very 
pretty, stylish girl of twenty-one. “I 
wish Annie would make some lemonade. 
Can’t she, Mother?” 

Mrs. Curtis looked at her oldest daugh- 
ter, who did not appear to have taken in 
the import of Ted’s slangily given news. 
It seemed to her incredible that the mere 
mention of Eliot’s name did not bring 
instant attention and interest. But, after 
all, the two girls and Ted were children. 
She could not expect them to feel as she 
did. 

Ted rushed off to the kitchen to broach 
the question of lemonade, and Edith sat 
down. 

“What do you think, Edith,” said Ellen. 
“Eliot’s engaged.” 

“He is?” said Edith, with a slight in- 
crease of interest. “Was that what Ted 
was talking about? Well, who is the girl?” 
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Mrs. Curtis repeated what she had 
already told Ellen. 

“Well, I never!” Edith vepiied “Eliot 
never looked at a girl in his life—not to 
really see her. No one except you, 
Mother,” she added, smiling. Eliot’s 
special devotion to his mother was the 
cause of much admiring amusement in the 
family. “I wonder what she is like.” She 
was beginning to warm up a little. 

But Edith’s last mention of Elliot was 
too much for Mrs. Curtis. The tears that 
she had managed to repress sprang to her 
eyes. 

“Eliot will be home day after tomorrow, 
and he will tell us everything himself,” 
she replied with difficulty, and then took 
herself off to her own room for a few 
moments of quiet before dinner. 


T was an hour and half later, and they 

were seated round the table on the 
screened porch at the side of the house, 
where in hot weather the meals were 
served. The girls looked fresh and cool in 
soft white dresses, and Ted arrayed in a 
linen suit, somewhat crumpled, appeared 
extremely hot after the bath that should 
have had the opposite effect. Mrs. Curtis 
in creamy white was very handsome. It 
was an unusually attractive table full. 

Edith was now inclined to be talkative. 
Her hair was brown with copper lights in 
it, her eyes were blue, she had the self- 
centeredness of youth and at the same time 
she had a settled air. She was a gentle 
but decided young person. 

“Mother,” she said, “did you say you 
knew the girl Eliot is engaged to?” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Curtis, ‘but I have 
met her mother.” 

“T wonder if she is pretty,” said Ellen 
reflectively. She herself was blue-eyed— 
all the Curtises were—and her hair was 
glinting gold. She was a_ bewitching 
person, a butterfly, as unstable as Edith 
was staid. Her admirers called so per- 
sistently and so often that Mrs. Curtis 
was appalled. 

“T’ll bet she’s prettier’n you,” said led 
with true younger brotherly tact, “‘and 
doesn’t put paint on her face, either.” 

“T don’t put paint 
on my face,” said Ellen 
crossly. “You know 
very well that I never 
use anything .but—” 
Her voice was rising 
with indignation, and 
she was about to start 
upon a familiar per- 
sonal discourse. 

“That will do now, 
Ellen,” said her mother, 
quietly firm. 

“Teddy, that wasn’t 
a nice way to speak to 
Ellen. I hope—”’ She 
was about to suggest 
that he apologize, but 
the words were never 
spoken for at that in- 
stant Ted let forth a 
loud shrill whistle. 

It rose higher and 
higher, punctuated by 
queer signallings of a 
blowing nature. He 
suddenly stopped and 
‘alled, ‘‘Here Daffy! 
Here Daffy!” And con- 
tinued this till a huge 


The World and the Lover: 


yellow cat that was scuttling across the 
lawn toward an unsuspecting bird on the 
grass, desisted and came to him on the 
porch. Ted got up and took her in his 
arms. 

“You're a bad kitty,” he said sternly. 
“Didn’t I tell you to keep your darn ole 
paws off little birds? I won’t give you any 
fish for ever an’ ever so long,” he went on. 
He was anxious to distract attention from 
himself. 

“Meou-ow,” said 
heavily. 

Daffodil, the large tortoise-shell cat, 
was his. He adored her and she him. 
Every night, no matter where they put 
her, she managed to reach his room and 
sleep on the foot of his bed. These two 
had a method of signalling to each other, 
a system of meou-ows on her part and 
cat-calls and whistlings on his. 

“Put Daffy down, Ted, and come back 
to your seat,” said Mrs. Curtis. 

She gazed at her three children and 
sighed. In all the world there was but 
one Eliot and he would be all hers no 
longer. 

There was a sound through the house 
like Eliot running up the front steps. 
Mrs. Curtis held her breath. It couldn’t 
be—yet it was! In a second more his 
arms were round his mother. Never had 
he hugged her so tight. Ah, she had not 
lost him! 

“Hello, kids,” he said nonchalantly, 
drawing up a chair to the table. 

Mrs. Curtis’s blue eyes fairly shed de- 
light as she contemplated her eldest. 

“Annie will bring you your dinner right 
away,” she said, “‘you must be hot and 
hungry.” It was ‘significantly like her 
usual tact not to ask any questions as to 
his sudden and unexpected arrival. 

The mention of his being hot suggested 
to Eliot something that had not occurred 


the cat, purring 
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to him before. “Say, Mother,” he said, 
“T think I’ll go up and take a bath. I’m 
just too dirty and dusty to eat. We had 
an awfully disagreeable trip down, and if 
you don’ t mind—” he rose as he spoke. 


“T won’t be fifteen minutes,” he added 
with conviction. 

“An hour and fifteen minutes, you 
mean,” said Ellen. 

But Mrs. Curtis interrupted. “Of 
course, Eliot,” she said, “it won’t make 
the least difference. Annie,” she added to 


the maid who had just appeared, “I'll 
see to Mr. Eliot’s dinner myself.” 

It was just an hour and fifteen minutes 
later when Eliot dropped into the seat 
at the side of the table, cool and com- 
fortable, and oblivious to everything but 
his desire for food. Mrs. Curtis had 
lighted two candles. It was dark now and 
they shed a soft radiance over the table 
that she had newly set for him. 

“My, this is good chow,” he said, as he 
ate swiftly and with relish. 

Though handsome and attractive, 
Eliot was normally a_ distracting soul. 
The kind that looked for last year’s cap 
in a tremendous hurry five minutes be- 
fore it was time to start on an expedition. 
He usually found it, but left an unprece- 
dented amount of destruction in his wake. 
Where the books on the floor, the scraps of 
paper, and old rubbers, that he never 
failed to unearth, came from was one of 
the unexplained mysteries. 


FE wandered now through the house 
aimlessly, picking up things and put- 
ting them down, but his thoughts seemed 
far afield. He stopped at the piano and 
played a few bars of jazz. It was a horri- 
ble sound. Edith had taught him a little 
once when he had been ill. He had no 
desire to really learn, he was content to 
make a swift loud noise. 
(Continued on page 67) 


They dashed through 
the country-side, 
blissfully happy and 
wholly unaware of 
the unrest they 


were causing 
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The Painter of Papooses 





An Eskimo Expert in Wireless Telegraphy 


A Judge Who Started Something 


A Sfecialist in Turkey-Crops 








USI inside the Arctic Circle, 
seventy-hve miles from the west- 
ern coast of Alaska whe it 
borders on  Katzelne Sound, is 
the village of Noorvik with three hun- 
dred and fifty Eskimo population. Here 


the Government maintains its most north- 
erly wireless station, probably the farthest 
north on the globe, messages from this 
isolated land being flashed to the outside 
world via Nome and Nulata. Isaac 
Newlin, in his early twenties, is Noorvik’s 
native operator, school-teacher 
and mechanical genius. 

Isaac comes from primitive Eskimo 
stock. His ancestors were river people, 
Papa Newlin being known as a Kobuk 
river man. When Isaac was a child the 
United States Bureau of Education had 
established a small school at Noorvik. 
This invasion of civilization was at first 
regarded apathetically by the natives, but 
being a hospitable people they soon wel- 
comed the advent of the school. ‘The 
mind of Pa Newlin worked slowly but on 
the right track. He sent Isaac to school 
where he became a bright pupil and soon 
passed the sixth grade, which was the 
highest he could achieve in the limited 
educational facilities provided. 

About that time the Noorvik Eskimos 
established a codperative sawmill and the 
machinery of this plant so attracted Isaac 
that he obtained employment there. He 
developed mechanical genius and besides 
keeping the mill machinery in shape was 
in comand whenever an engine in the 
river gas boats went out of commission. 
Estab lish ument of the Government wire- 
less station at Noorvik was the signal for 
him to study the intricacies of the radio 
and he became a devout student of Mar- 
cont. With home-made keys he devised 
a crude wireless set and stretched land 
wires between the village houses. ‘The 
operator of the Noorvik station loaned 
the enthusiastic boy radio books from 
which he learned the code. 

At the time the Government decided to 
install a small radio station at Kotzebue, 
less than a hundred miles distant on the 
shores of the Arctic ocean, Isaac, now 
considered an adept operator, was sent to 
Kotzebue to install the outfit. This 
marked a new epoch in Federal education 
of Far-North natives, for he was the first 
Eskimo to operate and install a wireless 
station. 

Leaving school did not stop Isaac’s 
thirst for knowledge and he studied assidu- 
ously during the long Arctic night. At 
Kotzebue he took charge of a small native 
school, besides operating the wireless sta- 
tion and sending radio messages to the 
big station at Noorvik. Later he was 
called back to Noorvik and was inst: ille d 
as assistant teacher at a Federal Eskimo 
school, which is mi uintained in connection 
with a hospital in that village. — 
Isaac is assistant teacher at Noorvik, 


wireless 





well as assistant operator of the radio 
station. Recently he married the village 
belle. Her name is Florence Pommak 


and she owns sixteen reindeer in the big 
Noorvik herd. ‘The couple live in a two- 
story fra neatly furnished with 
some of thi advertised in 


ne nouse, 
attractions 
mi: eer r cat ilogues. 

In addition to his other talents, Isaac 
sings in the Noorvik choir. An Eskimo 
choir may seem a novelty to an American, 
but each vear the village choirs of the 
Eskimo river country assemble at Kotze- 
bue to compete for the honor of winning 
a memorial banner presented to the best 














Really, would you expect mechanical 
is a wireless operator. He sat up all 
night (Far North nights are six months 


| 
genius ina native Eskimo? Isaac Newlin | 
long to learn Marconi | 


Eskimo choristers. Isaac’s warblers won 
second prize at the last event. 

Young Newlin, with other progressive 
natives, is now seeking civic improve- 
ments in his village. Noorvik is the his- 
toric Eskimo village that was built over- 
night. The Noorvik natives originally 
lived at Deering on the bleak Arctic sea 
coast where they made their homes in the 
semi-underground hovels of their ances- 
tors because of lack of timber. Food was 
also scarce, so the populace one day 
packed up and drove their dogs and rein- 
deers nearly two hundred miles up the 
Kobuk river, where the Government pre- 
sented them with a domain fifteen miles 
square and abounding in game, fish and 
timber. On this tract in the Arctic wil- 
derness Isaac and his parents and the 
other colonists under the leadership of 
the Government teachers built a village 
with well laid out streets, neat single- 
family houses, gardens, a mercantile com- 
pany, a sawmill, an electric light plant, 
and a wireless telegraph station which 
keeps them in touch with the outside 
world. 

It is the present plan to have a network 
of wireless stations connecting the Eskimo 
villages, supplementing the present Gov- 
ernment stations w hich are now engaged 
in flashing weather reports to the outside 
world, in addition to doing a lucrative 
commercial business for the Government. 


With the establishment of this chain of 


wireless stations, cov ering a vast area of 
almost inaccessible barrens reaching even 
to the isolated islands and dangerous 
coasts of the Bering and Arctic seas, there 
will be provided an interesting field for 
ambitious Eskimo youths. Also, this 
radio system may prove of incalculable 
benefit to mariners operating on the dan- 
gerous coasts of the Far North. 
GILBERT GORDON. 
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a Justice of the Peace Harry 

. Pulcifer of Oakland, California, 

first et his seat upon the magisterial 
bench he found himself facing the same 
situation that, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, has been confronted by ever) 
justice of the peace in every tow nship, i in 
every decade, for decades back. The 
cost of doing business in a justice court. 
he discovered, excludes a large portion of 
the population from their civil rights. 
To bring a case into court, even though 
the amount is only five dollars, requires 
an advance deposit of nine dollars in fees, 
which the plaintiff will lose if he loses the 
case. ‘There are thousands of persons to 
whom a loss of five or fifty dollars is a 
serious matter; they haven’t nine dollar: 
with which to recover it, not to mention 
fifteen dollars for the minimum attorney 
fee that is often necessary. So although 
the law holds out justice to these peopl 
with the same impartiality as to the 
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richest corporations, they can not reach it. 
As far as their civil rights are concerned 
there might as well be no courts at all. 

Pulcifer found that these court fees are 
necessary to only one end—the mainte- 
nance of the dignity of the justice courts. 
The most trivial case, that could be set- 
tled in a few minutes’ talk with the judge, 
must approach the court and leave it with 
all the formality and red tape of a superior 
court case. Every knot in the red tape 
means a fee—in all, nine dollars and a 
quarter to be paid, and hazarded, before 
one can bring the smallest injury to the 
attention of the court. The effect is to 
shut out from justice many who need it 
most. 

“T don’t believe the dignity of a justice 
court is worth such a price,” says Judge 
Pulcifer, in explaining his later action. 

He determined that for the smaller 
cases, those under fifty dollars, he would 
abolish both court fees and attorneys. 
But there were laws governing the proce- 
dure of justice courts which required that 
those fees should be collected. 

“By gad!’ said the judge, 
don’t govern Pe judge’s office! 

So he turned his office, three doors away 
from his formal court, into an informal 
court. This was two years ago. It has 
come to be called by many “the poor 
man’s court.” There, without any pre- 
liminaries, the plaintiff may walk in and 
state his grievance. The trial consists in 
a friendly chat with the judge. Wit- 
nesses, and even defendants, are often 
summoned by telephone while the plain- 
tiff waits. Sometimes the defendant, 
busy at his work, does not come into 
court at all, except through the medium 
of the telephone. When all the testimony 
on both sides is in, the judge renders his 
decision—the same he would give if he 
were on the bench. But in the whole 
proceeding not a fee of any kind is paid. 

In his informal court Judge Pulcifer 
spends the greater part of his time dealing 
out justice to those to whom the red tape 
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of the courts denies it. A 





| 
typical caseisthatof Pete | 
Andrews. An auto driv- | 
ing on the wrong side of | 
the street put Pete’s ped- | 
dler wagon out of commis- | 
sion pending repairs cost- | 
ing ten dollars. Pete | 
didn’t have the ten. And | 
he didn’t have nine dollars __| 
with which to collect the | 
ten by law from the auto | 
driver. It looked for a | 
while as though the An-_ | 
drews family would go on | 
the rocks completely. | 
Then somebody told Pete 

of the informal court. | 
Twenty-four hours later | 
he had his money. Many | 
personshavethenecessary | 
nine dollars but can not | 
afford to risk it in the un- | 
certainties of litigation, 

however much they may | 
need the sum involved. | 
Without any risk ‘what- | 














favorable or unfavorable, 
in the informal court. 

There are many more of | 
anothertype. Amanhad | 


ever they get justice, | 
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Grace Hudson is famous for her paintings of papooses. 
The accompanying article tells about her favorite 


Indian baby model, * 


‘Mr. Dr. Hudson Bi lly Bowlegs™ 








a legitimate claim of fif- 
teen dollars, but it re- 
quired a lawyer to bring out the points in 
his favor. A lawyer’s fee at the least 
would have been hfteen dollars. But for 
the informal court this would have been 
one of many inalienable rights to be buried 
under the cost of justice, just as gold 
would stay hidden in the earth if it cost 
as much to mine it as it was worth. Judge 
Pulcifer, acting as attorney for both sides, 
dug out the technical points free of 
charge; then, as judge, decided the case 
in the man’s favor. 

Already the judge’s creation has over- 
le -aped the bounds of his own jurisdic tion. 
The California legislature at its last ses- 

sion made the informal, or 





os poor man’s, court a part 
of every justice court in 














the state, under the name 
of “the court of small 
claims.” There are indi- 
cations that it is destined 
soon to go across the 
Rockies and become a 
national institution. Asa 
means of legal relief to the 
poor in purse it is indeed 
a blessing. 

The court throws no 
greater burden upon the 
taxpayers through abol- 
ishing fees in the smaller 
cases, for virtually all the 
litigants who appear be- 
fore it are those who could 
not afford to bring the 
same claims into court 
otherwise. Its only extra 
cost is in hours of the 
judge’s time. Judge Pul- 
cifer’s work is virtually 
doubled. Yet he brought 
this on himself in spite of 














Harry W. Pulcifer, justice of the peace, upset the 
| dignity of the law when he established his “Court 
of Small Claims,” but he opened the doors of 


| justice to many who need it most 


the fact that he was al- 
ready handling more wo1k 
than all the other justice 
courts in Alameda county 
put together! 

Haroxp J. FrrzGeratp. 








HEN Grace Hudson decided upon 

the painting of Indian babies as 
her life work she prepared to meet and 
conquer exceedingly difficult obstacles. 
Racial superstition and prejudice had to 
be overcome, for an Indian of the unedu- 
cated type fears to have his face repro- 
duced. Mrs. Hudson knew that her re- 
serve supply of tact and patience would 
have to be inexhaustible, but the fascina- 
tion of transferring to canvas the pictur- 
esque descendants of California’s first 
families provided the necessary patience, 
and her own charm of manner insured 
the tact. 

So successful were her efforts in this 
hitherto unexplored field of Western art 
that today the name of Grace Hudson 1s 
established as an artist of unique distinc- 
tion in papoose portraiture. Her paint- 
ings are small but exquisite in detail and 
singularly arresting wherever exhibited. 
They are something more than merely 
vivid and, faithful portraits—they are 
enduring records of Western biological 
history. 

An Indian baby looks and acts much 
older than a white child of the same age, 
which fact proved a disadvantage to the 
artist. 

“One does not want to paint a wooden- 
headed infant,” says Mrs. Hudson, “yet 
that is often what the models amount to. 
It is hard work to get even a fleeting ex- 
pression into their bright shoe-button 
eyes. They won’t move a muscle when 
you offer the most tempting bribes. ‘There 
are no visible reactions in papooses. ‘They 
appear as emotionless as the baskets into 
which they are strapped. I am ashamed 
to confess how I tease some of my models 
to stir up the tiniest bit of animation.” 

Referring to her earlier diff culties Mrs. 
Hudson said: ““The mahale (Indian wom- 
an) I got to clean house for me usually 
brought her baby along and propped it 
against the porch all tied up in its basket 
where she could keep an eye on it. After 
a while the baby grew tired. That was 
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Anna Johnson was so bored with 
ill health and poverty that she 
quit both to raise turkeys. 


Look at her now ‘ 











what I had waited for. I offered to take 
the little one in for a while and amuse it. 
Hardly waiting for consent I ran to my 
studio with the baby and began to paint 
madly, as I knew the mother might ap- 
pear at any moment and snatch her off- 
spring away. Often when I had com- 
menced an especially interesting sketch 
which required more than one ‘sitting’ | 
had a terribly hard time finding excuses 
for more cleaning without exciting the 
suspicion of the mother.” 
One Indian woman provided Mrs. 
Hudson with a succession of half a dozen 
models during the first years of her work 
and grew so attached to the artist that 
she announced her intention to name the 
next arrival Grace. ‘The baby proved to 
be a boy but the mother was resourceful 
she named him “Mr. Doctor Hudson 
Billy Bowlegs,” the title being for Mrs. 
Hudson’s husband, the remainder the 
sobriquet by which the child’s father was 
known. Mr. Doctor Hudson Billy Bowlegs 
has appeared on many of Mrs. Hudson’s 
canvases, under many titles, and now 
gazes from walls throughout this country 
and Europe. 
About the American Indian of tradi- 
tion there clings much colorful romance, 


but the “Digger” type is squalid and 
unkempt. With keen sympathy and 
insight Mrs. Hudson has found em- 


bryonic soul and intelligence behind the 
inscrutable masks of infantile faces, yet 
she has not idealized her models. She 
paints them as they are, queerly attrac- 
tive in their ragged and scanty garments. 
‘My Indians,” she calls them, for she was 
born among these people in the northern 
part of California. Her family is a tal- 
ented one. Grant Carpenter, author of 
“The Night Tide,” a delightful series of 
Chinatown tales published in SUNSET 
MacazineE and recently issued in book 
form, isa twin brother of Mrs. Hudson. 
At fifteen Grace Carpenter won the Asso- 
ciation gold medal for drawing in the San 
Francisco School of Design. In later 
years she has been awarded medals and 
mention in many important 
A study of the weave of rare 


honor: ible 
exhibits. 


old Indian baskets has been part of her 


work and she paints them into some of 
her pictures with characteristic fidelity. 
Many of the patterns are now a lost art 


and the baskets unobtainable. An In- 








baskets are his most 
valued possessions. 
Doctor and Mrs. 


| dian’s child and his 


Hudson have a 
charming home in 
Ukiah. = E. M. 
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E- EVEN years 

ago Miss Anna 
Johnson, a church 
deaconess and 
teacher of manual 
training and agri- 
culture in a boys’ 
school in Illinois, 
faced a discourag- 
ing future. She was 
broken in health 





—| dollars. For the 
previous eleven 
years she had given her services in return 
fora room, food and a small sum monthly. 
One day, having watched the boys troop 
happily out into the fresh air she listlessly 
picked up a magazine lying on her desk. 
A line caught her eye: 
“Truckee-Carson 
F allon, Nevada.” 

Within an hour, having absorbed the 
main facts of the article, she had made 
definite plans. She would go to Fallon, 
take up a homestead, engage in the poul- 
try business, become economically inde- 
pendent and rest her tired nerves with the 
sight of great wide spaces and distant 
purple peaks. 

Two months later, having left the 
deaconess’ cap and the schoolroom be- 
hind, Miss Johnson alighted from the 
train at Fallon and surveyed a small town 
which boasted no sidewalks, no lawns and 
few painted houses but w hich had an un- 
mistakable atmosphere of bustling prog- 
ress. She felt in the air that indefinable 
something which exists where men and 
women, leaving old established customs 
and comforts behind, dare to build a new 
life in a land of greater possibilities. A 
few days afte rward, having selected her 
homestead and made entry, she borrowed 
hauled lumber from 


Project Open at 


a horse and wagon, 


and possessed a 
| bank account of 
| only three hundred 
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Fallon and began the building of a bridg: 
across the big irrigation ditch which ran 
in front of the site upon which she in- 
tended to build. That first year sh 
hired five acres of land leveled and seeded 
to alfalfa; today she has forty-five of her 
eighty acres under cultivation and unti! 
quite recently did all of the irrigating 
herself. 

During the first year of loneliness and 
readjustment Miss Johnson began a tur- 
key-crop. Few scientific reports upon 
the subject were to be found, so she spent 
as much time with the first seventeen 
turkeys as she now spends with four hun- 
dred and fifty. That first turkey-crop 
was like bringing up the first baby in a 
family. She walked an unblazed trail. 
Each year for eleven years she has stead- 
ily increased the number of breeding hens; 
added bit by bit to her knowledge of car- 
ing for them; studied the difficult art of 
luring them at certain seasons of the year 
away from an adjacent neighbor’s wheat- 
field, and fought in season and out her 
enemies—weasels, skunks, badgers, coy- 
otes and bobcats. Miss Johnson handles 
a gun as well as any man and a moonlight 
excursion in pursuit of a coyote or bobcat 
is no unusual diversion. 

Four hundred and fifty turkeys at holi- 
day prices, added to the income from the 
alfalfa crop, gives the former impover- 
ished deaconess a comforting bank 
account. She no longer borrows a horse 
and wagon. A trim little car carries her 
swiftly into the prosperous town where 
cement walks, well-watered lawns and 
freshly painted dwelling houses proclaim 
the fact that its inhabitants, like Miss 
Johnson, have come to stay. Inher home 
is furniture made by her hands. A long 
book-case is filled with good books, and 
two wild-cat skins are stretched upon the 
wall. Trees grow about the door; at the 
rear stretches a fine field of alfalfa and at 
one side is a flourishing garden. 

Three hundred dollars and broken 
health—many a woman would have im- 
posed herself upon charity or have sunk 
hopelessly to utter defeat. Only one of 
courage, of self-reliance, of sufficient 
imagination to foresee success and enough 

industry to work steadily toward it could 
accomplish what Miss Johnson has accom- 
plished—a happy independence. 
SHEILA O’ NEILL. 





Youth is over and done? 
Of flesh than spirit. 





Something Sings in My Heart 
By Matel Cornelia Matson | 


My mirror shows me a face in gray hair framed. 

Youth is over and done; done the beckoning dreams, 

The transient joys and the bitter, black despair; yet still, 
Something sings in my heart. 


Empty my hands of things once passionately desired, 

Yet full of heaven-sent gifts, work and the strength for it, 

Play and the love of it, courage for life; and so, 
Something sings in my heart. 


Not so, for youth is less 

It is God’s own life in us 

And must endure through changes, changeless. That is why 
Something sings in my heart. 
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SQUASH PIE 
A delicious one-egg recipe 
from the cookbook 
offered below. 


s cupful Crisco 

>4 cupful sugar 

2 eggs or 

1 egg and ? crackers rolled fine 
; teaspoonful salt 

» teaspoonful cinnamon 

1'5 cupful strained squash 

1 cupful milk 

Ly cupful cream 


Cream the Crisco and beat the eggs, add half 
the sugar to the Crisco, the other half to the 
eggs and combine the two; add the other in- 
gredients and mix again. Bake in a plate 
lined as for a custard pie. 


Why should pie-crust be 
chilled before baking? 

If you want to know this, and all 
the other whys and wherefores of 
successful cooking that the ordi- 
nary cookbook does not give, write 
for “The Whvs of Cooking’, in 
which Janet M. Hill, founder of 
The Boston Cooking School, 
answers scores of questions about 
every branch of cookery and gives 
many exclusive recipes. Mrs. Hill 
also tells how to plan your kitchen, 
set your table, and serve meals 
correctly. This book bound in 
blue and gold and illustrated in 
color, costs 26c just to print. You 
can get one copy by sending only 
10c in stamps to Section W-2, De- 
partment of Home 
Economics, The 
Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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W HAT makes pie crust tough? 
Too much water, too much 
handling, the wrong kind of flour, 
inferior shortening, improper bak- 
ing—any one of these faults can 
make pastry tough and inedible. 


Too much water or handling, or 
the use of bread flour, (which ab- 
sorbs more water than pastry flour), 
turns the paste into a solid mass 
instead of an air-filled mixture that 
the heat of the oven can expand 
into a light, flaky crust. If the 
shortening contains moisture it acts 
on the crust just like too much 
water; if it has a fatty flavor, it 
gives the crust a taste that smothers 
the delicacy of the pie filling; if it is 
an animal fat, it makes the pastry 
hard for some people to digest. 


As soon as the pie is put together 
it should be placed on a low grate 
in a piping hot oven, with the heat 


Then the 


coming from below. 


Grocers everywhere sell 
Crisco,in sanitary cans hold- 
ing one pound and upwards, 
net weight. Never sold in bulk. 
Accept no substitute—there 
is nothing else like Crisco. 
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pastry will crust over before it can 
become soaked. If the pie con- 
tains new fruit or custard filling, 
reduce the oven heat in a few min- 
utes, and the filling can bake slowly 
without any danger of spoiling the 


crust. 


Professional cooks say that these 
directions and the use of Crisco for 
shortening will produce a pie that 
cannot be excelled. They select 
Crisco from among the dozens of 
shortenings on the market because 
it possesses every one of the quali- 
ties necessary for perfect pastry. It 
is 100% rich and free from mois- 
ture. It is tasteless and odorless. 
Being strictly vegetable, it is easy 
todigest. It is ideal for every pur- 
pose where cooking fat is required. 
Try it, according to the expert 
directions given in the cookbook 
offered at the left, and see how 
much it improves all kinds of 
cooking. 


For Cake Making 
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The Talisman of Wo Gee 


W:‘ ) GEE sat very still there upon the 
ground in the alley among the gar- 
bage cans and tried to reassemble his wits. 
But a species of paralysis had taken 
abrupt possession of him, a deadness 
which precluded all effort at thought. 

‘The power of coordination had gone out 
of him too. Mechanically he heard the 
throb of evening life hurtling along the 
thoroughfares—the clang of street cars, 
the jar of trucks, the hoarse honk of 
automobiles, and the multitude of other 
lisping sobbing snarling sounds which 
seem to steam up through the pale glare 
of a city after the lights are lit. 

But these sounds drifted beyond his 
consciousness and were lost in the swift- 
flying spume of nearer, deadlier events. 
His hand went haltingly up to his throat, 
where his shirt was torn open, and fell 
listlessly at his side. ‘The ring was gone! 
The ring that had been kissed by Buddha, 
blessed by Gotama, and cherished these 
thousand years by his ancestors—it was 
gone! He tried very hard indeed to 
understand this. 

Not being successful, however, pres- 
ently he got to his feet, like a piece of 
broken machinery, walked out onto Mad- 
ison street, and so down to [Third avenue, 
whence he turned his lagging footsteps 
southward, back toward the haunts 
which, though submerged, were more 
familiar to his puzzled brain. And this 
time, without any particular reason for 
so doing, he avoided the alleys. 

As he passed cross-street after cross- 
street, still bearing southward, the aspect 
of the city and of the people changed 
perceptibly, in time appallingly. ‘The 
streets began to narrow, and they were 
less clean. Moreover the buildings, 
though no less high, were dingier; they 
took on a gloomy look, at times even 
ghoulish. There were clutters of debris, 
and sudden upheavals of pavement. 

Presently, it was as if he had stepped 
abruptly across a dividing line of worlds. 
For he was in an area of narrow dingy 
streets and dimly-lit alleys, sharp steep 
dark stair and cellarways which led, 
he well knew, on to still darker areas, 
thence into a million mysteries that the 
end of time only might reveal. 

The people about him were mostly men 
now—save where here and there a painted 
tinseled woman flitted across a street or 
through a swinging doorway—men in the 
various stages of a conflict that seemed 
going against them, ragged and dishev- 
eled, with faces seamed and marked, or 
bewhiskered—huge or dwarfed, of every 
nationality under the shining sun, drift- 
ing, milling, floating like flies above 
sticking paper, or standing in aimless 
listless talk, awaiting the slow evolution 
of events, no purpose whatsoever, thus 
early in the night. 

They represented a life of which he 
himself was unconsciously a unit—the 
polyglot ends of creation, the submerged 
swirl of a Western seaport’s underworld, 
cast or shuffled or hurled into a partially 
inert mass in an_ odd, circumscribed 
universe whose sun neither rose nor set, 
and where nothing under the night lights 
seemed urgent; a mass which, he knew 


full well might at any moment, given the 
logical condition, break and 


begin to 


Continued from page 15) 


move, without form, but with incredible 
swiftness, and in any direction. 

But in the mind of Wo Gee it was as if 
they were not there. For to him now, 
neither time, nor place, nor people could 


avail. Because Wo Gee’s hour had 
struck! Fate had spoken the word. He 
heard, and dully he understood. They 


would descend upon him now in force, 
like a flight of locusts across the barley 
fields of Sin-chu, and he would be power- 
less to resist—now at any moment! 


\M FOI pressed a revolver against 
Wo Gee’s side to keep him from talk- 
ing. He held it through his coat pocket, 
but Wo Gee knew it was there; he could 
feel it pushing against his ribs, where the 
ring should have been. Chum Foi, avoid- 
ing officers, had slipped like a shadow 
from behind a telegraph pole at an alley 
crossing. Wo Gee felt no surprise at this. 
He was expecting at least something 
similar. 

So, without further discussion they 
walked, as Chum Foi indicated with the 
muzzle of his gun against Wo Gee’s 
ribs, back into the dimly-lighted alley, 
up a dark narrow stairway, along a 
darker narrower hall, and into a room 
on the second floor overlooking the street. 

Wo Gee went as one in a daze— 
passively. Why should he not go pas- 
sively now? ‘The ring was gone. It had 
been taken from him forcibly, and for a 
deadly purpose. This he knew with a 
distinctness which, in _ itself, was 
terrible. 

By the same logic he knew that now and 
henceforth he was to be the plaything of 
the gods, to rise or fall or go hence at 
their bidding. ‘To resist them would be 
vain, even foolish. Ringing down the 
avenue of time, through hundreds of 
generations, came the voice of Fatalism, 
whispering to him that this was the 
beginning of the end. 

And so he stood there in the dimly- 
lighted second-story room on King 
street looking dully at the heathen 
hellish grin on the face of Chum Foi, and 
waited. He did not know what it would 
be like, but he knew that the thing, 
whatever it was, had arrived. 

“You go tellie officers you kill Lum 
Lang!” 

So that was what it was to be! Wo 
Gee’s hand strayed aimlessly to the region 
of his fifth rib, as if there were a pain 
below his heart, and then dropped list- 
lessly at his side. 

At which movement the eyes of Chum 
Foi snapped green hre. 

“Ha! WoGeeno ketchem magic ling!” 
he jeered. ‘You likee have magic ling? 
No can have! Him allesame_ gone. 
Chinee boys ketchem him magic ling— 
you bet!” 

“You tell hip damn lie,” panted Wo Gee 
weakly. He was making his last stand, 
here in the dingy little room on King 
street, not only for his own life, but for 
the integrity of the Wo family past, 
present and yet to be. These things he 
knew with an awful distinctness. And so 
he stood looking at Chum Foi, and his 
eyes were gray-flmed with a sickness that 


seemed wrenching at his vitals: ‘You tell 
hip damn lie; I no loosie magic ling!” 

Whereupon Chum Foi ran a smooth 
hand into a pocket, brought forth the ring 
itself, and swung it tantalizingly before 
Wo Gee’s eyes. At the sight of which 
Wo Gee reached out a weary palm to 
steady himself against the wall of the 
room. For the room seemed going round 
in circles, and the ring danced across his 
vision crazily. 

Up from the busy street the night 
voices of the Occidental City swirled and 
mingled in a hideous fanfare of sounds 
with this grim Oriental melodrama; and 
the cluster lights from their posts across 
the avenue, looked palely in at the open 
window and saw two Chinese faces close 
together, the one black, grinning horribly, 
the other an ashen gray. 

“You not tellie officers you kill Lum 
Lang, pretty soon by thlee o'clock to- 
mollie, then Hip Chow tong get you 
anyhow! You savvy? Allesame thlee 
o'clock.” 

And then, to make it the more im- 
pressive, Chum Foi repeated the fateful 
ultimatum in Chinese. 

Wo Gee shifted his weary gaze from the 
face of his tormentor; to look at Chum 
Foi seemed to hurt him. Three o'clock. 
That was the hour set. They had got 
Lum Lang at three o'clock. This he 
remembered with a curious, unnatural 
interest; and then his mind _ returned 
again dully to the subject athand. Fora 
Chinaman to hear fated words such as 
these, when a tong war ts on, 1s like unto 
the turning of a key in the death chamber, 
with the hour hand pointing to the 
numeral six and the gallows waiting just 
beyond the door, for the tongs do not fail 
in their undertakings. 

“You writie him note,” persisted Chum 
Foi. And he thrust into the hand of Wo 
Gee a penciled note of a couple of lines’ 
length, addressed to the waiting public. 

“You writie him note, so; and you signie 


him ‘Wo Gee.’ You savvy? Allesame 
thlee o'clock. You not do? Allelight! 
Then Hip Chow tong get you! Goo’-by!” 


And Chum Foi turned and vanished. 


ORNING came yellow and lurid—at 

least so it appeared to Wo Gee. At 
ten o'clock he left his room and walked the 
streets. He had not breakfasted. He 
did not visit his laundry. Why should 
he? Instead, he simply walked the 
streets, thinking dully—in a sense waiting. 

The ultimatum had been complete. 
Fate herself could have been no more 
explicit. They had given him his choice: 
if not the Government, then the Hip Chow 
tong. There was no alternative. He 
must think this matter over. 

The trafic drove on about him; people 
came and went, street cars clanged, en- 
gines whistled and a very great turmoil 
of nervous activities tore through the 
atmosphere. 

But none of these things impressed Wo 
Gee. Other Chinamen met and greeted 
him. He recognized them but vaguely, 
or not at all. For in the heart of this 
Chinaman, upon this particular morning, 
the Occident and the Orient met in a 
deadly combat—the Christian world, 
against the Heathen. Already he was in 
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Use plenty of lather. Rub it in 
thoroughly and briskly with the 
finger tips. 





The final rinsing should leave the 
hair soft and silky in the water. 





When thoroughly clean, wet hair 
fairly squeaks when you pull it 
through your fingers. 





When the hair is dry always give 
it a good thorough brushing. 












































Why You Can Have Beautiful Hair 


How to Make it Soft and Silky, Bright 
and Fresh-looking, and More Luxuriant 


HE beauty of your hair depends upon 
the care you give it. 


This has always been so. But 
now, a new method of shampooing the hair 
has attained such widespread vogue that 
beautiful, well-kept hair is now the rule 
among progressive, up-to-date women no 
matter where you go. 

In the care of the hair every woman 
knows, shampooing it properly is always 
the most important thing. It is the sham- 
pooing which brings out the real life and 
lustre, natural wave and color, and makes 
your hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 


Effect of Proper Shampooing 


HEN your hair has been shampooed 

properly, and is thoroughly clean, it 
will be glossy, smooth and bright, delight- 
fully fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it 
cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary 
oap. The free alkali in ordinary soaps 
oon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. 

For this reason, more and more women 
everywhere now use Mulsified Cocoanut 
Oil Shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 
greaseless product cannot possibly injure 

nd it does not dry the scalp, or make 
the hair brittle, no matter how often you 
ise it. And it is really astonishing how 

eautiful you can make your hair look, 
ith little effort by using Mulsified regu- 
irly. 


The best method—and also the easiest 
nd simplest—is as follows: First, wet the 
ur and scalp in clear, warm water. Then 


pply a little Mulsified Cocoanut O11 Sham- 

0, rubbing it in thoroughly all over the 
alp and throughout the entire length 
wn to the ends of the hair. 


Rub Lather in Thoroughly 


WO or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
ould be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly 





with the finger tips, so as to loosen the 
dandruff and small particles of dust and 
dirt that stick to the scalp. 

When you have done this, rinse the hair 
and scalp thoroughly, using clear, fresh, 
warm water. Then use another application 
of Mulsified. 

You can easily tell when the hair is per- 
fectly clean, for it will be soft and silky in 
the water, the strands will fall apart easily, 
each separate hair floating alone in the 
water and the entire mass, even while wet, 
will feel loose, fluffy and light to the touch 
and be so clean, it will fairly squeak when 
you pull it through your fingers. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After the final 
washing, the hair and scalp should be 
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Proper care of the hair 
made easy. 
MULSIFIED makes 
washing the hair 
both delightful and 
beneficial. 

Won't make the hair 
brittle. Keeps it look- 
ing its very best. 

Effective and Eco- 
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a rinsing in 


rinsed in at least two 
warm water and followed with 
cold water. 

When you have rinsed the hair thoroughly, 
wring it as dry as you can; finish by rubbing 
it with a towel, shaking it and fluffing it un- 


tilit is dry. Then give it a good brus Pee 
After a Mulsified shampoo you will find 
the hair will dry quickly and poi: and 


have the appearance of being much thicker 
and heavier than it is. 

If you want always to be remembered for 
your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule 
to set a certain day each week for a Mulsi- 
fied Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. This regular 
weekly shampooing will keep Le scalp soft 
and the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh- 
looking and fluffy, wavy and. easy to 
manage, and it will be noticed and admired 
by everyone. 


Care of the Hair 
Should Start Early in Life 


HILDREN should be taught, early in 
life, that proper care of the hair is 
essential to its healthy condition. 


It may be hard at first to get them to 
shampoo their hair regularly, but it’s 


mighty important. 

The hair and scalp should be kept per- 
fectly clean to insure a healthy, vigorous 
scalp and a fine, thick, heavy head of hair. 

Get your children into the habit of 
shampooing their hair regularly once a 
week. A boy’s hair being short, shampoo- 
ing takes but a few minutes. For both the 
boy and the girl, simply moisten the hair 


e 








with warm water, pour on a little Mulsi- 
fied and rub vigorous a —_ tips of 
the fingers. This will stimulate the scalp, 
make an abundance of ric ch, creamy lather 
and cleanse the hair thoroughly. It takes 
only a few seconds to rinse it all out when 
through. 

You will be surprised how this regular 


weekly shampooing with Mulsified will im- 


prove the appearance of the hair, and you 
will be teaching your children a habit they 
will es og: in after-life, for a luxurious 


man and 


head of hair is something every 
woman feel mighty proud of. 

You can get Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter. A 4-ounce bottle should last for 


months. 
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the hands of his honorable ancestors, 
subject to the fatalism of a pagan race; 
yet he knew it not. 

In truth he knew but one thing: that he 
was trying to think—trying very hard to 
think his way through many perplexing 
facts out into’ the open; and instead of 
being able to do so, he kept hearing 
voices-—voices that he had not listened 
to now these many years. Faint, very 
distant, as though coming to him across 
musty eons of time, they rose up and took 
issue with his thoughts, lifting themselves 
in argument. In spite of his efforts, a 
great bitte rness was rising up within his 
soul—a bitterness against Fate, against 
the anomaly of life, the Christian world, 
the Presbyterian Mission, and the false- 
hoods which they had told him for the 
truth. 

And so Wo Gee fought his fight there 
in the midst of the polyglot throng on the 
streets of a Western city. And as he 
fought, gradually, through means known 
only to the Immortals, it became the 
knowledge of the heathen gods that those 
lowly followers of the Nazarene who labor 
so valiantly throughout the waste places 
of earth to recover the blind in heart had 
done their work in vain. For the heathen 
of yesterday, in the midst of a crisis, is a 


heathen still. 
ie was one o'clock; two more hours! 

He turned, and with a step that was 
firmer now, and a look of inscrutable reso- 
lution on his face, retraced his footsteps 
back to his room. It had come to a head 

the thing that had been hurting him. 
He had reached a fixed conclusion. 

Going to a chest in a far corner of his 
room, he opened it. And as he lifted the 
lid its hinges creaked, as if it had not 
been opened now for three years. 

Taking from the chest sundry articles 
an effigy of Sheng Mu, a huge hideous 
image of Tohi, a cast of Amitabha, a 
miniature of Lien Tan, Altar of Heaven 
he disposed them about the wall. ‘Two 
incense burners he placed upon the floor, 
filled them with incense and lighted them; 
and then, turning to a reading table, he 
gathered from it the Bible of the Presby- 
terian Mission, and lifting it to his lips, 
kissed it fervently—kissed it, and then 
turned and laid it upon the blue curling 
flames of the Altar of Tohi! With a 
look of unutterable bitterness and hate 
upon his face, he stood and watched the 
flames on the Altar of Tohi crisp and 
curl its leaves! For if the Christian God 
had deserted him—if the God that Sadie 
Jones had been telling him about these 
three years past, would stand by and 
permit these things to happen to Wo Gee, 
no other course was left open—he would 
vo back to the gods of his fathers, back to 
the heathen gods! 

And so the ashes of it finally mingled 
with the incense ascending to the memory 
of the heathen god; and the voices of the 
Christian Occident, in the throbbing 
streets below, seemed to rise in a wild 
shriek of despair that went ringing down 


the avenues, across the smoking factory- 
tops, to fade in a simmering sound of 


wails and moans among the ships of the 
distant waterfront. 

He did not tarry long in his room now. 
A little more incense he placed upon the 
altar of Sheng Mu; and burned other, and 
different incense to the memory of the 
Wo family. 


The Talisman of Wo Gee: 


And then, kissing the sacred scarf, he 
passed through to the dark hallway, 
locking the door behind him and made 
for the street. It was past two o'clock! 
Fate was leading him now; he would go 
to meet her. Down the dark hallway the 
voices kept calling him—voices from the 
sacred Lake of Lotus, that lay just 
within the border of the Pure Land. And 
he took from his pocket an image of Kuan 
Yin and kissed it reverently. For once 
more Wo Gee was a heathen Chinaman. 

The shock of sudden daylight, and the 
whirl of the busy streets steadied him a 
little; these things seemed so practical. 
Yet his purpose remained fixed. 

Upon the open street he threaded his 
way among the masses, going aimlessly, 
moving without purpose, waiting, ex- 
pectant, sometimes listening. Men shoul- 
dered against him, and mechanically he 
got out of their way; vehicles bore down 
upon him, but he escaped them miracu- 
lously, unharmed. It was to come from 
another source. All he could do was wait. 
So he kept on walking the streets, waiting. 

Three o’clock! He consulted his watch 
dully. The time was up. They would 
meet him in some doorway suddenly, un- 
expectedly, as they had Lum Lang—and 
all would be over. Would it be a quick 
knife-thrust in the back? Or a sudden 
bullet? He had but to await the moment. 

However, a sort of anxiety began to lay 
hold upon him. What was keeping them? 
Could it be that they would delay, and 
that he would have to resort to the other 
alternative? For, as affairs now stood, 
there was but one alternative. 

Presently he moved further up the 
street where the crowds were less dense. 
That thought should have occurred to him 
before; he was keeping among too many 
people; even Fate herself could not over- 
come all obstacles. So he sought out a 
place at the upper edge of Chinatown, 
where the crowds ran in the merest trickle, 
and waited, walking about slowly. 

Four o'clock came and went; still the 
noise of distant commerce throbbed in his 
ears uninterrupted. Five o'clock, and yet 
nothing occurred. 

He was much disturbed now. So it 
was to be the other thing after all. At 
six o'clock he knew this, in a dreary, 
definite way. And so, at six o’clock he 
turned his footsteps back toward his room. 
He would have been glad if it could have 
happened as prescribed—that would have 
been much easier, far more natural. 


H® sought his room by way of a rear 
entrance, up some open steps to a 
long narrow porch cluttered with kitchen 
material and unwashed human raiment. 
His thoughts were introverted, so that as 
he went along the porch he staggered 
blindly until his staggering brought him 
abruptly against Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s 
clothes line, strung crosswise between the 
pillars. ‘The clothes line seemed to hold 
his attention; for an instant he looked at 
it intently. Experience in clothes lines 
told him it would have to be doubled. 

A smell of burning incense rushed to 
meet him as he entered the room. He 
closed the door behind him, and was alone 
with the heathen gods. 

All his movements were definite now. 
Upon the altar of Sheng Mu he again 
deposited incense, and placing still other 
incense upon the shrine of his honorable 
ancestors, went to the chest in the far 
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corner of the room and got therefrom a 
box, done in garish designs, out of which 
he took many handfuls of tiny cut papers, 
of many colors and printed in miniature 
Chinese characters. These he scattered 
carefully about the floor of the room. 

During the process the transom hook 
above the door repeatedly drew his atten- 
tion. He studied it with a curious in- 
tensity of interest; he did not remember 
ever to have seen it before. And now he 
unwound from a spool of red silk many 
tiny skeins of thread, which he cut into 
even lengths, and tying one end of them 
about the hideous image of Tohi, he 
looped the other over the transom hook, 
to make sure they were long enough to 
fulfil all requirements. 

After this he went and stood before the 
image of Amitabha. And as he stood 
there, his eyes took on a rapt look, and all 
his movements were mechanical, as of one 
being led. 

“Amitabha!” he whispered _ softly. 
“Amitabha! Amitabha! Amitabha!’’ 
And he kept repeating the name over and 
over again rapidly; he was invoking the 
aid of the most powerful of all gods. 

The voices were calling louder now—in 
clearer tones. ‘They seemed coming in re- 
sponse to his own cry. Almost could he 
see the forest-fringed lake that lay within 
the border of the Pure Land, and the 
Sacred Lotus bursting into bloom; almost 
could he feel the beckoning hands. 

A long time he stood in darkness by 
the open: window, looking out, listening 
to the thrill of noises, the throb of Occi- 
dental life that drove through the streets 
below him. His face was uplifted now, 
like the face of a martyr, with eyes that 
saw beyond—transfused like the features 
of a zealot. 

“Amitabha!” he whispered, ‘‘Amitabha! 
Amitabha!” 

A steamer blew a whistle in the offing; 
a freight train rumbled out of a near-by 
tunnel with a sudden burst of sound, and 
a million electric lamps cast a yellow 
vapor against the black, flat sky. 

But Wo Gee saw none of these things, 
neither did he hear, for his face had be- 
come fixed in its expression, like a 
Chinese mask. 

Mechanically he took from his pocket 
the note that Chum Foi had given him, 
and looked at it. Following which he 
went out upon the rear porch and untied 
Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s clothes line. But 
he went with head erect and shoulders 
squared. 

Officers Mears and Brannigan broke 
open the door at the request of the land- 
lady. She had been hearing noises. It 
was five o'clock in the morning. 

They found him hanging from the 
transom hook by a double length of clothes 
line. Still clutched in his lifeless hand were 
the ends of many strands of silk cord, 
which ran in a red stream across the floor, 
like a trickle of blood, to encircle, finally, 
the hideous image of Tohi. At all of 
which the officers marveled. 

“What’s this note he’s got pinned to 
him?’ asked Mears, spinning the body 
about. 

And Brannigan read the note: 

“Let Hip Ling go free; I killed Lum 
Lang. (Signed) Wo Ger.” 

And the noise of early morning traffic 
below, in the streets of the Occidental 
city, seemed to rise high in a shriek of 
resentment. 
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S FOR HOME AND FACTORY 








WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


Somewhere in every electrified home is a fuse-box—the safety valve 
of the electrical system. Put there to prevent wires and devices from 
drawing more current than they should; a protection and economy for 





the user. But also, on occasion, an irritation and a cause of sometimes 


S ate + and left the house without light or power. To send for an electrician 


serious delay, when a fuse has “blown” in the fulfilment of its duty, 
to replace the old fuses means additional delay, but this is the only 
wise course for the householder whose home is equipped with the ordi- 
nary unprotected switch and fuses. 


But the Westinghouse Safety Switch, shown above, makes chang- 
ing fuses simple and safe for anyone! When you open the box, to 
get at the fuse, you shut off the current, and it can’t be thrown on ex- 
cept by closing the box again. This switch provides safety that is 
100% safe, not only against carelessness and accident, but against 
ignorance. Most electric light and power companies encourage the 
use of this switch, and practically every electrical dealer carries it, and 
is glad to demonstrate and install it. 


For it’s safe! 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in all Principal Cities - Representatives Everywhere 
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Casco. the Goat Getter 


watch the pen at night. When Casco 
left another goat went with him. 

The next morning, as Casco bent to his 
arduous labors of preparing dried goat 
meat for the delectation of Clive’s thirsty 
patrons, his glance fell on the two fresh 
goat hides hanging from a cross beam. 
disquieting thought ran through his mind. 

It would never do to let Clive or any of 
his clients know that they had been 
paying exorbitant prices for meat of this 
kind. Casco was well aware that there 
were some jokes he could play on white 
men and get away with. This one, he 
knew, was not that kind of a joke. 

The humorists of the reservation would 
laugh over the incident for a month, but 
there would be one person who would not 
laugh. Casco’s scalp prickled as he 
thought of what Jenny might do if she 
discovered who was taking her goats. Of 
course she had missed the half of her 
flock by now. Casco had no doubt of 
that. His one fervent hope was that 
Jenny would think a mountain lion was 
depleting her flock and would not look for 
signs of human intrusion. 

Of the gamewardens, Casco was not at 
all afraid. In the first place, he knew he 
was not violating any game law, although 
it would be fatal to his business to be 
forced to admit that; in the second, he knew 
that not one of his customers would ever 
give the slightest clue to the officers of the 
law. What they would do to him person- 
ally, should they discover his duplicity, 
was another story. Those who frequented 
Clive’s emporium of joy had too much in 
common to admit of any outside inter- 
ference in their private difficulties. 

But Casco was by nature an optimist. 
He crossed bridges when he came to them. 
Trouble was the farthest thing from his 
mind as he removed the goatskins from 
the cabin and carried them to the little 
creek that tinkled down the rocky gulch. 
He made a little pool with loose rocks and 
then carried bucket after bucket of ashes 
from the frreplace until he had thoroughly 
plastered the hair side of the skins. ‘Then 
he surveyed his handiwork admiringly. 

“Two, t’ree day, now, aint goin’ be 
no hair on dem skins,” Casco chuckled. 
“IT makum buckskin. Clive tink he 
gittin’ dried deer meat. I makum t’ink 
he git deer hide, too.” 


N due time the last goat disappeared 

from Jenny’s pen. Casco had lived for 
two weeks in a gorgeous environment of 
ease and peace and plenty. No visitors 
had appeared at his camp and C 
knew his butcher shop undis- 
covered. 

Traveling from his place of business to 
town only by night, Casco had remained 
unseen except by the denizens of Clive’s 
nocturnal pleasure palace. Each visit there 
reduced Casco’s finances to the exact | 
they had reached when he first started on 
this venture. He had, however, a couple 
of passable looking hides that he knew, if 
tanned, would pass for a poor grade of 
buckskin. ‘They were about completed 
now. The other two hides, Casco intended 
to conceal so he could produce them as a 
last resort in case any nosey gamewarden 
came prowling round. They would explain 


asco 
was 


his possession of so much dried meat 


(Continued from page 39) 


It was late, and the trail to town was 
rough and long. In the dim light of the 
dying fire Casco hurriedly added a few 
finishing touches to his tanned hides and 
slipped stealthily into the fir thicket that 
smothered the cabin in moon-splashed 
gloom. 

In town, Clive, busy 
be-spurred customers who craved to 
exchange Diamond D pay checks for 
various stingy drafts of white lightning, 
casually fingered the hides that Casco 
threw on the bar. 

“Huh!” he grunted, 
They aint worth only half price. 
grinned. Clive was surely easy. 

“TI takum,” he agreed and reached for 
the two dollars as Clive tossed the bundle 
back on a shelf. Then Casco bought a 
little pile of chips and sat in the game. 

Some little time elapsed. The Diamond 
D punchers, made thirsty by much eating 
of salt jerky, were getting noisy. If 
anyone heard the door open he paid no 
attention, but Casco looked up in dis- 
pleasure at the draft of fresh air that 
surged into the odorous room. 


with some 


“old doe hides. 
Casco 


And as he looked he stiffened in his 
chair like one seized with a paralytic 
stroke. As indeed he was. Jenny, a 
nice thick stick of stove wood clasped 


firmly in her right hand, stood well within 
the room, peering through the smoke and 
alcoholic fumes in an apparent endeavor 
to seek out some certain person. 

Casco knew this was no time for him 
to move—yet. He was too far from the 
door and Jenny occupied a position of 
much strategical value. Mouth open, he 
kept his fascinated gaze on the st:ck of 
wood in Jenny’s hand. The only coherent 
thought his dazed brain could seem to 
form was that whoever had cut that stick 
of wood must have owned an extremely 
large stove. 

Just then Jenny spied Clive as he 
passed a handful of dried meat over the 
bar in exchange for a half dollar one of 
the cowboys tendered him. She stepped 
forward, holding a smell imperfect disk 
in her uplifted left hand. Casco’s dry 
throat sucked for air like that of a dying 
fish. Jenny was holding up for all to see 
the rem of one of Bill Clive’s fancy 
monogramed poker chips! 

“You Bill Clive,” Jenny yelped, “what 
this poker chip doin’ in my goatpen?”’ 
Clive’s face registered honest amazement 
as he answered her question with another. 

“How in thunder do I know? Lotsa 
people play poker here.” 

i. my goats gone from that place,” 
Jenny howled. “Somebody been takum 


ains 


one some night, nudder one some udder 
night. All gone now. Last time I fndum 
this.” She flung the broken chip on the 


bar, her eyes rolling from one to the other 
of the grinning group. 

[he intruder’s roaming gaze stopped 
suddenly as she saw the roll of white 
buckskin on the shelf behind Clive. In 
one grand display of energetic movement, 
she jerked the bundle from the shelf and 
flipped the hides, grain side up, on the 
bar. She pointed a vengeful finger at a 
little tuft of white hz ur on the edge of the 


topmost hide. Casco *s final trimming in 


the dim light of his cabin had been toc 
careless! 

“You killum my goats, Bill Clive,”’ 
Jenny growled, and at the menace in her 
tones even the Diamond D_ puncher 
stopped grinning. One glance at the hide 
was enough for Clive. His next look was 
for Casco, and as he looked, he put both 
huge hands, palms down, on the top of 
the bar. 

But Casco’s temporary paralysis had by 
now given place to a wild yearning to be 
some place, far away, where his feverish 
brow would be fanned by the cool night 
air, his only companions the twinkling 
stars. Jenny was bad enough—Casco 
knew that—but beforetimes he had seen 
Bill Clive put both hands up on the bar 
and hunch his broad shoulders forward. 
Always something had happened immedi- 
ately thereafter. Also, Casco had seen 
the expression in the eyes of the Diamond 
D punchers as they realized they had been 
paying Bill Clive high prices for dried 
goat meat. 

Jenny saw Casco for the first time as he 
made his second jump. She attempted to 
get into action, but Bill Clive collided 
with her as he came over the bar. The 
second lost by his enemies in untangling 
themselves from each other was ample for 
Casco. He did not forget to jerk the 
door behind him as he went through and 
as it slammed behind him something 
crashed against it with sufficient force to 
shatter a panel. Casco judged that Jenny 
must have got her throwing arm free. 


ASCO was badly scared, but he wasn’t 

foolish. He didn’t make the mistake 
of running up the dusty street. Those 
Diamond D boys were a reckless crowd 
and their horses were uncomfortably 
handy. Casco had no desire to be run 
down and roped like a slick-eared calf. 
The fugitive turned ‘ie first corner and 
rolled under Clive’s big horse trough. 
Shivering, he waited for developments. 
They came, but something seemed to be 
wrong. The sounds that came from the 
interior of the building were couched in 
tones of surprise and pain. ‘The jingle of 
shattered glass mingled with the thump 
of wildly stamping feet and the crash of 
breaking furniture. ‘The building rocked 
with the uproar. Casco could hear 
Jenny’s s‘.rili voice raised in familiar ob- 
jurgation. He grinned feebly. If Jenny 
secured sufficient interest from this fracas 
she might forget to hunt for him. 

Crash! The door burst open, but not 
with the impact of a crowd of joyous 
pursuers. These men were not pursuing 
anything but a place of safety. They 
were fleeing as rabbits flee from a hawk, 
and in their going most of them bore 
unmistakable evidence that Jenny and 
her stick had been exceedingly busy for 
the last few minutes. 

Jenny came last, and, as she stepped 
into the road, she turned to face Clive, 
who stood framed in his doorway wearing 
much the attitude of a trapdoor spider 
who has been badgered until he emerges 
to the mouth of his den. 


“You goin’ pay me for dem goats,” 
Jenny declared, ‘“‘or I goin’ tell game- 


warden you been sellin’ deermeat jerky. 
You been sellum long time befo’ Casco 
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“Mercy, Jack, don’t go so fast on this wet asphalt!” 


“Don’t be alarmed, dear; these Kelly-Spring field 
Kant-Slip Cords don’t skid.” 


HE factor of safety in the Kant-Slip Cord can 
scarcely be overstated. Unlike most non-skid 
tires, however, Kellys will deliver long mileage, too. 
Here is a rare combination of Safety and Service at 
the same price you will have to pay for other tires 


that have always sold for less than Kellys. 
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stealum goats. He bring me piece home. 
I keepum.” Clive looked at her wearily 
as he produced a ten dollar bill. 

“You win,” he said, “but if me an’ the 
boys ever get hold of that Casco of yours, 


the Goat Getter: 


you're goin’ to be a charmin’ young 
widow, darn quick.” 

Jenny sniffed as she pocketed the 
money and started homeward with all the 
air of one whose duty has been well done. 


Charles V. Brereton 
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Casco waited until Clive slammed the 
door, then he crawled from under the 
horse trough and turned his woe-begone 
face toward the mountain cabin. ‘There 
was nothing else to do. 





His Fourth Born 


silent beauty round him and withheld his 
hand, bidding Chan change places so that 
he himself should be between the boys. 

It seemed to David, lying there, that if 
he could only keep Chan long enough, 
things would presently adjust round the 
boy. Ella, he tried to assure himself, 
would put away her prejudice when she 
discovered that he was to interfere in no 
way with Archie’s future. David had 
already bought a quarter section with the 
sole purpose of giving it to Archie when he 
should come of age. Archie was, in good 
time, to go away to university or agricul- 
tural college, anywhere he and his mother 
wished. David was quietly laying away 
money for Archie’s specific use. 

Chan was only to stay on, go through 
country school, and be decently clothed 
and allowed his place by the fire. David 
knew he would be able to shift for himself 
very soon, but he wanted to keep him 
anyhow. ‘There were other neighbors 
than the Jeppsons who would think them- 
selves lucky to get him. 

Good food, household ways and David’s 
zealous tutelage were making marks all 
over Chan. David could see him change 
between suns. David discovered with a 
thrill of paternity that the boy was going 
to be a man of appearance. Chan’s face 
was bronzing in the wind, and his scant 
figure was filling. With physical strength 
he was getting ease. People stopped David 
in town to ask whose kid was with him. 

One day David had made an errand to 
the school-teacher’s, and after Chan had 
read haltingly for her and done arithmetic 
problems in his head—by some Gatling- 
gun process not taught in the books—she 
had said she thought he could go into the 
fifth grade. Her questions about previ- 
ous schooling Chan disposed of by the 
grave assertion that he had just picked up 
what he knew. David did not assist 
Miss Goddy with the questioning. 

He thought about all these things now 
as he and Chan lay close under the blan- 
kets, with the great constellations per- 
forming their slow wheelings in the wide 
dome overhead. 

And David whispered 
“Go to sleep, Chan.” 

Chan blinked cozily. 


in Chan’s ear, 


HEY stayed three days. Archie de- 
clined to ride after the first day, and 
lolled around camp. David did not mind. 
And those were great days for Chan. They 
did not talk much. Once Chan said: 
“Nobody was ever good to me like you 
are, David.” 
David turned in the saddle: “ 
father-in-law.” 
And Chan laughed at that a great deal. 
The wagon was repacked with the bed- 
ding and dishes. Ella took Harley up on 
the front seat. Angella and Archie sat on 


I’m your 


the load, and Chan was horseback, watch- 
ing that Lady, tied to the end-gate, led 





Continued from page 23) 


properly, and keeping an eye out for 
strayed cattle. 

David told him to stay well up. 

At first Chan rode close. Ella talked 
to David, and an occasional word rose 
louder than the rest. Chan, also, had 
never been told that eavesdropping was 
unethical. Ella had not mentioned Chan’s 
future during the three days. But au- 
tumn was approaching. If Chan were 
not got rid of at once he would be about 
all winter. She reopened attack from a 
new angle. 

Ella told David that Chan was un- 
doubtedly a child of low and vicious par- 
ents and that he might even develop mys- 
terious disease — reulosis, lo: athesome 
skin affection, or festering eyes. Think 
of the low cc he must have 
sprung from. Angella, she said, must be 
protected. Just suppose she should take 
a fancy to Chan when they were a little 
older. David laughed uneasily, remem- 
bering certain persistent qualities about 
Chan, but only said: “Tell Angella he’s 
dirty and you'll have no trouble.” 

Ella’s face set in passion. “Do you 
want to break up our whole family peace? 
Can’t yuu see what you are doing?” 

David seemed to waver. “Do you feel 
that way about it, Ella?” 

“Oh, David, I do! David—” she was 
losing control and they both forgot Chan’s 
nearness. “If you don’t send him away 
I'll have to go myself! I’m all gone to 
pieces over it.” 

“Am I to turn him out?” cried David 
miserably. 

When they arrived at the gate at dusk 
Chan was nowhere in sight. Angella 
waked petulantly and said she hadn’t seen 
him for two hours she guessed. 

Nine o’clock came, but not Chan. 

Then Ella discovered why. 

“My emerald ring,” she cried. “My 
ring. It’s gone. I put it in this handbag.” 

David helped her search through every- 
thing. Their eyes met at last. David 
could not go on searching forever. 

“You see now, of course,” she said with 
a little smile. “Why, he even asked me 
if | thought it was perfectly safe to leave 
my ring in sight.” 

“Maybe you left it on the nail,” sug- 
geste d David. 

“No. I sent Angella to get it while we 
were packing up, so I could put it away in 
this purse. Where are you, Angella? To 
think, and after we have done so much for 
him. Think of what we have given him. 
I hope, David, you will listen next time. 
What will Nathan say when I tell him the 
emerald has been stolen.” 

“He'll not say much,” 
rough voice. 

And then Ella thought of the horse and 
the saddle and bridle that were vanishing 


too. 


said David in a 


“He'll manage to sell them, you can 
guess,” she said. “Oh, he’s shrewd 
enough.” 

The next morning Cammerond got 
nothing done for thinking. The children 
demanded explanations, and they were 
furnished by Ella without imagination 
lacking. David did not challenge her 
wild suppositions. Before noon she had 
become remarkably happier, despite the 
loss of the emerald. After dinner David 
set off for the farthest corner of the place, 
the north meadow, leaving word with 
Archie to have the garden irrigated and 
the cows in the lot when he returned. 

At five David had done nothing. He 
walked home slowly. When he came 
within sight of the farm gate, three hun- 
dred yards below the house, he stopped at 
what he saw there. David was a heavy 
man, but he began torun. Foxy stood at 
the gate, saddled, bridled and unscathed, 
waiting wisely to be let in and provided 
for. A roll of old rain-spattered paper 
was tied on the saddle, and David 
wrenched it from the knotted rawhide. 
Wrapped inside it, as he had dared hope, 
was a penciled message. And carefully 
cradled in a ragged handkerchief with the 
note lay Ella’s emerald ring. 

He could scarcely read slowly enough 
to find out what the note said: 


Dear David: 

I hurd you talking and I guess I better 
leave you. I gone back to the caben be- 
cause she forgot her emald ring the green 
one which Angella coodent reach it from 
the nail. I send it back by Foxy with 
mucht love. I am going to Jeppsons and 
will stay with them. I can see you some 
of times and we can ride and not be sep- 
eratud apart like if I went clear away 

‘which I thought of. Now this is two 
things I done for Ella like you said David. 
One is her emald ring and the other is liv- 
ing with Jeppsons. Mucht love again. 
Youres truly, Chan. 


David had lost his fourth-born. And 
yet he had not lost him utterly, since 
they would ride together. But the 
chair by the fireside would go empty. 
And there would be many a time when 
Ella, looking at a David whose thoughts 
were over at Jeppsons’, would turn sul- 
lenly to look at her own children. Fate, 
who had seen to it after all that it was 
Ella who had lost most, for the Jeppsons 
and, some day for Chan, had made a 
commendable ruling. 

David went up to the house. 

The garden was still as dry as road dust. 
There were no cows in sight. In the grass 
lay Archie, teasing a kitten by holding it 
tightly and tickling its feet with a stiff 
straw. He laughed at intervals, delight- 
edly. 

David took him to the woodshed and 
beat him until he was too sick to hold the 
whip longer. Perhaps that was not a 
great while. 
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OU can count on the fingers of one hand the 1922 motor 
cars that are really new. 
Of these, the Earl is the only car in its class which is completely 
new—new from its modish barrel lamps and dynamic, long-stroke 
motor to the Alemite lubrication of its 56-inch rear springs. 
All the lessons learned by the engineers of a great industry in 
war and peace are summed up in its powerful, balanced chassis. 
All the art and verve and luxury-serving ingenuity of Europe’s 
best designers and coach makers are reflected in the Earl’s 
low-swung, finely proportioned bodies. 
All the savings made possible through cash purchases in low 
material markets and large-scale production by an experienced 
organization have gone into the building of the Earl. 


tARL MOTORS, Iac., 


CANADIAN EARL MOTORS, 


BEG. 
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The harder the task you must set your motor car—on country 
roads, in city traffic, on mile-long hills—the more satisfying 
you will find the unfailing reserve power of the Earl. 


In two years of road and laboratory tests, its small-bore, long- 
stroke motor has demonstrated its endurance, economy and flexi- 
bility under every conceivable condition of weather and highway. 
The sum of a thousand advances in engineering and production 
economies—g2 per cent Earl-built—it embodies the refinements 
which make for distinction in a high-grade motor car. 

To your pleasure in its beauty, even a half hour’s experience of 
its comfort and spirited performance will add the conviction 
that it is the motor car you want to own and drive. Let your 
Earl dealer demonstrate it today—or do your own driving. 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


BROCKVILLE, ONTARIO 





JAMES R. FINDLATER, Vice-Pres., 
Pacific Coast Manager, 
Bellevue Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
MITCHELL-LEWIS-STAVER CO. 
932 Twelfth St., Seattle, Wash. 


H. J. WURZBURGER 
11th and Hope Streets 
Los Angeles, California 





PACIFIC COAST 


MITCHELL-LEWIS-STAVER CO. 
120 Lincoln St., Spokane, Wash. 
MITCHELL-LEWIS-STAVER CO. 
Broadway and Everett Streets 
Portland, Oregon 


DISTRIBUTORS 


H. J. WURZBURGER 
San Diego 
California 
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Dignity and charm are happily achieved in the distinctive doorway of this home 


VEN in a section as new to 

architectural vagaries as the 

West, there are evidences of mid- 

Victorian mistakes and here and 
there a painfully amusing mixture of 
habitat and landscape, such as a Swiss 
chalet dumped into an oil field or a jig- 
sawed cottage crowding itself fussily 
against a city sidewalk. 


Beauty in 
Doorways 


The Spaniards made no such blunders. 


Fortunately the mid-Vics et al were of 


perishable material and are approaching 
deserved doom. In contrast to their 
tawdry shabbiness is the picturesqueness 
of the crumbling adobes, interesting relics 
to the last of their mud-made lives be- 
cause sincerity and a love of finely pro- 
portioned lines went into their walls, fol- 
lowed the gentle slopes of their red-tiled 
roofs, safeguarded their sunny patios. 
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There are many lovely Colonial houses in the West. Doorways of ancestral tradition 


are frequently reproduced by transplanted Easterners when 
they take root this side of the Rockies 














A study in curves. This photograph by 
Mano Tausig won a prize in the 


Camera Club of San Francisco 











Karpen 


Guaranteed 


Upholstered 
Furniture 


CHICAGO ~NEW YORK 


On every piece 





Make sure it is there 
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KARPEN 


FURNITURE 


N countless American homes 





wherever you may go, Karpen 
Upholstered Furniture is helping to 
create an environment of beauty, 
refinement, and comfort. 
Even a few well chosen pieces of 
Karpen Furniture can bring a 
charming atmosphere of home-like 
hospitality into the living room. 


801-811 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 








S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Also manufacturers of Karpen 
Fiber Rush and Reed Furniture and 
Dining, Office, and Windsor Chairs 


Exhibition Rooms 


Artistically designed, built to 
weather the wear of a lifetime, 
Karpen Furniture is priced within 
the reach of all. 













* * * 
We shall be glad to send you upon 
request Book P of “Distinctive 
Designs” with the name of the 
Karpen dealer nearest your home. 


37th Street and Broadway, New York 
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The Home in the West 











Architecture plays no part here. 


The doorway attraction is that of extreme simplicity 
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The Franciscan missions gave to th 
West its first beautiful doorways. Cam 
a protracted and violent outcropping o! 
bungalows, cluttering the land like mush 
rooms, with nothing at all distinctive in 
doorways, yet expressing a highly com- 
mendable human desire to own a home o! 
some sort. And now we seem to b: 
outgrowing architectural __ foolishness 
Everywhere there is proof positive of 
evolution. In no detail of domestic 
architecture is greater beauty to be found 
than in the doorways of our newer and 
more representative homes. 

Three interesting examples of dignity 
without severity are illustrated herewith. 
It is mainly the grouping of growing things 
that lends an air of informality to the 
basically formal lines of these structures. 
Nature is very friendly in the West to 
man-made abodes. She garnishes them 
with green foliage the year through, un- 
less one insists upon living among decidu- 
ous things. 

Perhaps because the migrating New 
Englander likes to carry his house on his 
back, so to speak, when he goes westward 
to live, we see so many stately dwellings 
of Colonial type this side of the Rockies. 

Lityian FEeRGuSON. 





A Ranch of Our Own in 


T was a case of love at first sight. 
There it lay! Our long-dreamed- 
of sunny southern slope nestled in a 
peaceful valley! And, 
wonders, it met in detail our require- 
ments, which were: 

A location in the foothills within fifteen 
miles of the city and twenty-five from the 
sea, because in the city we earn our 
living and do not care to live near the 
ocean; an altitude of at least fifteen hun- 
dred feet, to bring us above the fog; 
accessibility to a suburban car line; a 
commanding view of mountains; a sandy 
loam soil; abundant available water. 

All these we found (after six months’ 
search) and an almost house. “The owner 
had built the shell of what was to be 
three-room cabin. Siding was nailed on, 
openings cut for doors and windows, the 


wonder of 


roof extended across the front and rear 
for porches. He had planned the rooms 
to be of ample size and had built a field- 
stone fireplace of perfect proportions— 
for which we shall never cease to bless 
him. There he had stopped, but the 
house was placed exactly where we would 
have put it, far back from the main road, 
near a clump of huge eucalyptus trees. 
The bargaining preliminaries over, we 
took possession. There was a mortgage 
with two years to run. We did not plan 
to make a living off our little ranch. We 
had bought it for a retreat and the joy 
of soil cultivation for its own curative 
sake, so we set about our planting unit by 
unit. Low-growing shrubbery with many 
different shades of green filled the space 
near the house, and we wish every town- 
weary pair of eyes might see it now in the 








Rents may soar—what care we? Security and happiness are ours the year round 
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One lane that leads to contentment 


glory of its seventh spring growth. We 
built three fieldstone-bordered, cement- 
lined pools, one higher than the others, 
from which the overflow trickles to the 
pools below. A tall acacia spreads above, 
ferns and daisies fringe the circles, and 
birds by hundreds come to bathe and 
drink. 

On one half acre fruit and nut trees 
grow in neighborly fashion. The ground 
is plowed once a year. As sandy soil is 
deficient in humus we use barnyard ma- 
nure. Every weed, every vegetable peel- 
ing, every ounce of wood ashes goes into 
a compost pile. 

Little by little the house was made 
habitable. You never can appreciate 
running water in the kitchen until you 
have toiled without it; nor a hot-water 
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Time has fesfed The Hoover 


Millions more carpets and rugs are regularly 
beaten, swept and air-cleaned by The 
Hoover, than are entrusted to any other 
cleaner. 

Thirteen years of such usage has conclu- 
sively proved that The Hoover greatly 
prolongs the life and beauty of all carpet- 
ings—as we guarantee. 

More, it has served to perfect The Hoover 
mechanically. Many exclusive inventions 
now shield from imitation those vital fea- 
tures of The Hoover which make it the 
best electric cleaner. 

Not only is its electrically-revolved, 
Beating-Sweeping Brush covered by patent. 
Also the automatic protection of this brush, 
from being clogged or stopped by hairs, 
strings or fibres, is similarly patented. 

The simple manner in which this soft brush 
may be lowered as it slowly wears; the fully 


enclosed and hence dirt-protected, vertical 
motor; the accessible, single oil cup; the 
ability to beat out destructive grit as it 
sweeps up clinging litter; the way The 
Hoover may be tilted backward or forward 
by its handle without tightening any screws; 
the efficient dirt-bag which is so easy to 
remove and empty without scattering dust 
—these are a few of the additional Hoover 
patented advantages. 

Have a free home demonstration of this 
time-tested, time-perfected cleaner and its 
attachments. 

Phone any Tel-U-Where Information 
Bureau or write us for addresses of Author- 
ized Dealers, the only dealers licensed to 
demonstrate, sell and service Hoovers bear- 
ing our guarantee. Offered in four sizes, 
all moderately priced. Convenient terms, 
if desired. 


Tue Hoover Suction SWEEPER COMPANY 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
Factories at North Canton, Ohio, and Hamilton, Canada 


e HOOVER 


It Beats —as it Sweeps —as it Cleans 
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Some folks do enjoy country quiet 
heater until you have saved for it dollar 
by dollar. 

Today our property would sell for sev- 
eral times what it cost us. We are out of 
debt. We own two acres, improved in a 
haphazard, delightfully unconventional 
and luxuriant fashion; two dwellings; a 
garage and a million-dollar view. ‘“The 
jungle”’—our pet name for the garden- 
trails westward to an orchard set prop- 


erly in rows; eastward the jungle meets 
one of native growth through which 
winds our driveway. Here are syca- 
mores, live oaks, wild lilac, sage, sumac 
and wild flowers in season. Nature is 
the gardener in this domain. 

Rents may soar to the skies. What 
care we? We have security and happi- 
ness. We are independent of flats, apart- 
ments, boarding houses, hotels, rooms to 
let. In creating a home we have found 
self-expression and contentment. 


ZENA B. WALES. 











A fresh-air corner in comfort 





Mission and Pueblo Styles Combined 


MALL stucco-surfaced houses are 
increasing in popularity in the 
West. There 1s a tendency to 
combine in their architecture the 
Mission and Indian pueblo influences. 
The house illustrated herewith is charm- 
ingly representative of the type. 
This house has a solid, substantial ap- 


pearance and in construction is truly sub- 
stantial. The walls are of hollow build- 
ing tile, surfaced plainly outside with 
white cement-stucco. ‘The roof, lowered 
a few inches below the top of the walls, is 
flat and of a good quality of composition, 
designed with a ventilated air space be- 
tween it and the ceiling. On the front is 














Gay awnings, tiling and the green of trees and lawn are very effective against stucco 
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Floor plan of the stucco house illustrated 


on page 58 





a small open terrace or porch enclosed by 
a low stucco-hnished wall; accessible from 
one end of this terrace is the main front 
entrance, designed as a vestibule with an 
arched doorway on the side, and a smaller 
arched opening with an inset iron grille 
on the front. Both terrace and vestibule 
are floored with cement, and the top of 
the walls of the latter is finished with a 
cornice of red roofing tile. The front 
door, opening into the living-room, is of 
leaded glass; the two groups of small 
windows are of the casement type. 

The accompanying floor plan shows the 
arrangement of the interior. It will be 
noticed that there is little space devoted 
to hallway and yet the connections be- 
tween the various divisions are unusually 
convenient. Also deserving of notice are 
the several roomy closets and the excel- 
lent built-in features which include a 
buffet in the dining-room, china cup- 
boards in the breakfast-room, a medicine 
case and cabinet of drawers and shelves 
in the bathroom, a disappearing ironing- 
board and a great deal of cupboard and 
other cabinet room in the kitchen, a linen 
cabinet in the short hall, a closet for 
brooms on the rear entry porch, and other 
desirable conveniences. 

The woodwork of the living-room and 
* ning-room is finished 1 in old ivory with 

nahogany trim; in the den it 1s of oak; in 

the two bedrooms and breakfast-room it 
is finished in old ivory alone; elsewhere it 
is in white. All walls are plastered and 
those of the principal rooms are papered. 
lhe bathroom has tile flooring and tile- 
rainecotee walls; the walls of the kitchen 
e finished to a height of five feet with a 
sn naan hard plaster coat enameled like 
the woodwork. Hardwood floors prevail 
in living-room, dining-room, den, front 
bedroom and hall. The living-room fire- 
place is faced with dull-toned tile. It has 
wood mantel-shelf and a tile hearth. 

There is a large basement, occupying 

bout one-half the floor space, which is 
reached both from the rear entry porch 

d from the outside. It is also equipped 
with a good furnace and all other modern 

nveniences. CHARLES ALMA Byers. 
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Carnation 


The quality of Carnation Milk does not 
change. It has always that same creamy 
richness, that same simple purity. [t will 
pay in every way touse it in your home. 
For cooking add an equal part of water 
to the Carnation you use. Add a little 
more water if you want thinner milk. 
Use Carnation diluted or undiluted, 
for coffee, desserts and cereals. It is 
delicious. Just cows’ milk, evaporated 
and sterilized—that is what Carnation 
is. Buy it at your grocer’s and write 
for the Carnation Cook Book. 


CarNaTION MiLk Propucts Company 
262 Consumers Building, Chicago 
362 Stuart Building, Seattle 


The label is 











She Knows What’s Good 


Milk 


red and white 





is. When thick remove from fire and fold in 
of eggs beaten stiff. Add flavoring and chill. 





This recipe serves six people. 









in the Carnation Recipe Book. 


> 

‘*From Contented Cows’ hh 

Carnation Milk Products 
Jompan y 
New York Chicago 
Seattle Avlmer, Ont. 
Cream Tapioca Pudding—1'% cups water, }4 cup Nut Bread=1 tsp. salt, 4 cups flour, % cup sugar, 
pe irl tapioca cup ¢ arnation Milk , 38 tsp. salt, 3 6 tsp. bakit s powder 113 cups water cup 
Yt vanilla, 2 eggs beaten separately. Carnation Milk, 1 cup ish walnuts. Mix and 
‘a one hour in¢ mount cold ox iter to cover. sift dry ingredients Beat eggs well, add milk and 
Cookin double boiler until transparent. Add sugar mix with dry ingredients. Beat well and add nuts, 
ana salt to milk and egg yolks slightly beaten. put into two oiled bread pans and bake in a mod- 
‘ombine by pouring hot tapioca slowly on egg mix- erate oven thirty to forty-five minutes. This recipe 
return to double boiler and cook until it makes two loave 


There are many other recipes as good as these 


Send for it. 
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concerned, it would have taken forty 
times five years and plainer speaking than 
he had cared to put into his sparse and 


meager letters to obliterate her sense of 


ownership. He knew this, but he had 


found his feeling of security in the belief 


that, as a piece of property, she regarded 
him as not worth salvaging. He felt that 
he was like a tag-end of investment that 
she had made and forgotten and been 
suddenly reminded of after it had unex- 
pectedly grown valuable. 

He found himself gazing at her abstrac- 
tedly while they said things they didn’t 
mean. Her invincibility overwhelmed 
him. There was no use in talking to 
Judith! There’d never be any use. 

He was relieved that Uncle Jimmy 
interrupted, with a call to supper, and 
that he had to go afterwards to the bed- 
side of a man in Little Owl. 

And so was Judith. 

This consummation was not a thing to 
tamper with. She had got what she 
wanted. She could breathe again. Words 
were double-edged and dangerous. Let 
there be no more of them about the 
matter. 

Just before his departure she heard 
Lashbrook asking Uncle Jimmy—Mumms 
has gone to the village on an errand—to 
go down and sit with Moberly. 

“Til go, Fred,” she called to him. 
“Shall I?” 

Her heart gave a queer little jump. 
Her voice hadn’t the casualness she tried 
to give it. 

“Why, yes,” he said, surprised. “It 
would be good of you. Uncle Jimmy’s 
making bread.” 

“You're all so frightfully useful here 
the comparison’s getting uncomfortable.” 

“He probably won’t wake up,” Lash- 
brook said. “‘If he does, his mind will be 
confused and shaky. Don’t let him talk.” 

She nodded as she went out. 

‘That’ ll be coming later,” she said to 
herself with a gleam in her eye. 

At the porch rail she stopped and lit a 

cigarette and drew in two long breaths of 
smoke. Then she hurried down the 
path. 

She slipped into the firelit silence of the 
office, closed the door gently and stood 
with her back against it, looking about 
her. Moberly lay in the room beyond, 
but she couldn’t see him. His bed was 
back in the shadows. Listening, she 
l|.eard his breathing—and her own heart. 

She crossed to the fire and dropped the 
igarette into it, and, guarding carefully 
against noise, went into his room and 
stood looking down at him for a long 
time in the dim glow of a little night-light. 

Just as she was turning away at last, 
he stirred and said sharply: 

Good God, Adelaide! it’s not you, 
it? You haven’t come back?’ 

She was startled into replying. 

‘**No, no, it’s not Adelaide.” 

And then she realized that he didn’t 
hear—was still unconscious. 

‘Adelaide will not be coming back,’ 
she said deliberately and with satisfaction. 

But she said it to herself and went on 
into the other room. 

She sat down beside the fire and forgot 
Moberly for her own immediate affairs. 
She lit another cigarette and blew out a 
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Continued from page 19) 


cloud of smoke. With dancing eyes she 
watched it trail off toward the chimney. 

She was staring at a window, her pulse 
pleasantly accelerated, a pleased smile 
disturbing the arch of her lips—alone in 
the citadel of her self—when a white face 
thrust itself into the midst of the pane’s 
blackness, looked quickly about the room 
with furtive eyes and dodged down again. 

Judith’s heart stopped beating and her 
lips parted in a soft sound that almost 
became a cry. She was afraid to move, 
and afraid to be caught looking at the 
window. She turned her head away and 
watched it obliquely. Her muscles stiff- 
ened. She felt as if her body and the 
chair it sat in were made of the same 
inanimate material. 

It seemed a long time before, out of the 
corners of her eyes, she saw the face rise 
slowly into the black rectangle again. In 
the light of the one shaded ‘lamp she saw 


it vaguely, but this time she took note of 


it. Her tension snapped. It was a 
voman’s face! And plainly full of anxiety 
and trouble. When it slid back into the 
dark most of her fear was gone. 

With an affectation of casualness, she 
got up and walked across the room. When 
she reached the door she swung it sud- 
denly wide to the night. 

There were quick footfalls among the 
spruce cones and needles on the ground. 


The woman ran across the dim path of 


light that stretched out from the door and 
disappeared in the trees. She ran with an 
odd [ittle stumble. She was slim and 
looked young, and she wore a long coat 
with a queer peaked hood that hid her face. 

Judith closed the door and went softly 
into Moberly’s room. As she looked 
the dim outline of his profile she recalled 
Uncle Jimmy’s phrase. 

‘Bumped by a lady,’”’ she repeated 

softly and tentatively—as if trying it on, 
to see if it would fit. 


B' T Judith’s first conversation with 
Moberly was casual enough, when it 
came; and so were those that followed for 
several days to come. She gave no hint 
of ever having seen him before; and it was 
clear that he saw in her a stranger. 
Lashbrook, who was sheltering the dazed 
and confused brain until it should return 
to normal, gave orders that there should 
be little talk and nothing that might 
excite his patient. 

Judith had things to say, but she 
waited. 

One night after supper, when Moberly 
in spite of his bandages, was practically 
well again, Judith stood alone on the 
porch sending out a whiff of cigarette 
smoke to mingle with the aroma of the 
spruce branches, while Lashbrook sat 
just inside answering a letter, the woman 
came again. 

Slingsby saw her first and with a gruff 
little premonitory bark went scuffing 
after her through the juniper and squaw- 
berry bushes. By the dim light of a new 
moon setting in the west Judith could see 
the woman pause in her half-run, half- 
walk and pat the dog’s head. And evi- 
dently Slingsby knew her and approved, 
for he went trotting along behind. 
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Judith couldn’t see her face, but thi 
peaked cloak hood that hid it and the odd 
little stumble in her walk were unmis- 
takable. 

“Fred! Come here quick! 
show you something!”’ 

He was beside her in a step 

“That woman! Who is she? She 
came and looked in at the window before 
when I sat with Mr. Moberly.” 

“Why, that’s Harriet. Harriet Newby. 
The young woman Mumms goes with. 
She told me about the other time. Word 
got to her somehow that it was Mumms 
instead of Moberly who had been hurt, 
and she came all the way over from the 
Big Burn to find out about it. But she’s 
very shy, and when you went to the door 
she ran away. I meant to tell you. She 
went on down and asked Martha, and 
Martha reassured her and put her up for 
the night. Maybe something’s wrong 
with cone. I’d better go down and see.” 

Harriet had gone stumbling up to the 
door of the shack and was drooping there 
as if too despondent or weary or timid to 
goin. Slingsby regarded her with an air 
of inquiring surprise. 

Lashbrook went quickly down the hill, 
leaving Judith to shrug her shoulders and 
light another cigarette. She wasn’t inter- 
ested in Mumms’ young women. 

But Lashbrook was. 

“Why, Harriet,” he said when he came 
up to her; “is anything wrong?” 

Harriet Newby whirled round ner- 
vously. In the moonlight her big somber 
eyes looked like black holes in her white 
face. Her hands picked awkwardly at 
the edge of her coat. 

“It’s come,” she said tonelessly.  “‘I’ve 
allus knowed it would.” 

And so had he, Lashbrook thought. 
He didn’t know what it was, but ever 
since he had known her he had been aware 
that Harriet was looking for it over her 
shoulder. 

He laid his hand on her arm. She 
relaxed a little at the friendly touch. 

, “Come on in. You came to see Mr. 
Moberly, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” she said gratefully, “‘’n’ you.” 

Moberly rose distinctly in his  esti- 
mation when Lashbrook saw the conh- 
dence he had managed to inspire in this 
pale simulacrum of a woman who “‘went 
with’ Mumms. 

“Whatever it is,” 
see you through if we can. 
It: 

He found her a chair and helped her 
out of her coat. Under tt she had on a 
worn old shawl. ‘The green fringe of the 
shawl dripped like water about her stiff, 
forlorn figure. 

She caught her lower lip between het 
teeth. It was moist and trembled. The 
excitement in her eyes swirled deep down 
in. The surface of them was hopelessly 
calm. ‘They were as mute and lonely as a 
friendless dog’s, staring from one man to 
the other, as if afraid to begin. Harriet 
Newby was afraid of men. She trusted 
these two against the instincts of a life- 
time. 

“They’ve took my brother back to 
prison.” She bolted the words out sud- 
denly. ‘“They had him there before. For 
robbin’ a bank. He was in for twenty 


I want to 


said Moberly, “we'll 
Pell us about 
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Your Ships to the Orient 
are Finest and Fastest 


END the coupon below and let your Government 

tell you about your ships that sail between San 
Francisco and the Orient. You will be proud of these 
ships and their accomplishments. They are new, Ameri- 
can-built, oil-burning vessels of 21,167 displacement 
tons and 535 feet long. ‘They have broken all speed 
records over the Southern route. Sister ships, they are 
alike in every detail of luxurious equipment.  State- 
rooms are larger; modern beds take the place of old- 
fashioned bunks; all rooms on the outside and equipped 
with running water, electric fans, electric radiators, bed 
reading lamps, telephones. Nearly all the rooms have 
private baths. 


The Sunshine Belt 


Under the direction of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, experts for 54 years in -trans-Pacifie travel, 
these swift, palatial ships follow the ‘‘Sunshine Belt to 
the Orient.” A day’s stop is made at Honolulu. Stop- 
overs in any Eastern country may be arranged. The 
climate throughout the trip is ideal. Yokohama, Kobe, 
Hong Kong, Shanghai and Manila are ports of call. 
For information in regard to sailings and accommodations, address 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
508 California Street 10 Hanover Square 
San Francisco, Cal. New York. N. Y. 


Managing Operators for 
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Write for Booklet 


Your Government wishes the name of 
every prospective traveler. If you are con- 
sidering an ocean voyage anywhere, send 
the information blank now—no matter 
when you intend to go. You will receive 
without cost the Government's booklet of 
authentic travel information ; descriptions 
of ships and literature on foreign lands. 
You will be under no obligation. If you 
can not take an ocean trip, clip the in- 
Jormation blank anyway and urge some 
Friend who may go to send it in. 


——————] 


PM INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 


Information Division 1932 
F Cc 


ashington, D. 








U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Please send without obligation the U.S. 
Government Booklet giving travel facts 
and also information regarding the U.S 
Government ships which go to the places I 
have marked X. 

Iam considering a trip to The Orient 
to Europe to South America [). 

I have definitely decided to go I 
am merely considering the trip 


If | godate will be about . 


My Name 














Information Division 1932 Washington, D. C. 


My Street Na. ov BF: Diccscnsenamacmnisaaian 
lapatn Se ! 
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years, but he got out. Killed one of the 
guards. Now they’ll keep him for life.” 

She stretched one callous hand out and 
opened it to the flame. The nails and 
knuckles were blue. 

“Tt don’t seem it can be no worse for 
him there than here,” she said earnestly. 
“‘An’ in some ways it'll be better. He'll 
sleep now. And so will I—and quit 
listenin’. We aint done anything but 
listen, him an’ me, for ten years.” 

She began to cry almost without notic- 
ing it, and stared into the fire. 

“Did he leave you anything to live on?” 
said Moberly gently 

“Nothin’ but the ranch. An’ you know 
that. It won’t raise nothin’ but wild hay. 
Too high up an’ too rocky.” 

“You couldn’t farm it alone if it 
would,” said Lashbrook. ‘‘Or live there, 
now your brother’s gone. It’s too far 
away.” 


A faint color crept into her cheeks. The 
bleak eyes lit. 
“Mebbe I won’t have to,” she said 


shyly, ‘“‘now Mr. Moberly’s done what he 
has for H. K.” 

She bent suddenly forward, listening 
The color deepened beneath the wash of 
brown on her thin, unexpectedly sensitive 
face. 

“That’s him now!” 

“When are you going to marry Harriet, 
H. K.?” said Moberly. 

The three men sat about the fire. 
Mumms had taken Harriet to Martha’s 
where she was to spend the night. 

“T aint aimin’ to marry her at all,” he 
said slowly, with an affectation of casual- 
“T’m afraid,” he went on, looking 


ness. 
at Lashbrook, “of the wanderin’ streak in 
me.” 

Lashbrook made no reply. Mumms 
looked away. He looked at Moberly. 


Moberly was red to the roots of his hair 
and his eyes were hot with wrath. 

He gotup. On his way out of the room 
he stopped and looked down steadily into 
Mumms’ eyes. 

“IT wish I'd known it sooner,” he said, 
jabbing in his words like knives. ‘The 
Jaycocks’ dog died while I was pulling 
you out of the D. T.’s. If I’d known this, 
I’d have spent my time trying to save the 
dog instead of wasting it on you! 


M' JBERLY was burning papers in the 
shack when Judith announced her- 
self with the little triple knock that for a 


week now had heralded the pleasantest 
part of his day. 


“T had Mumms fetch "em from my 
place.” he explained. “When we rode 
out that day I left it unlocked. ‘They’re 


of no importance, but I didn’t like the idea 
of some inquisitive kid feeding them out 
to the wind, or pasting them on his kite.’ 

Moberly had jestingly arranged the 
folds of his white bandage after the 
fashion of a turban. He looked wise and 
bland and Oriental. 

“l’ve come to make tea for Your Serene 
Transparency.” 

“YT thought you would 
so much.” 

There was a 
Martha came in. 

“Let’s make it a party,” said Moberly. 
“If that’s not Lashbrook’s head bobbing 
up the road, I’m no phrenologist. Give 
him a hail, Miss Radmore, won’t you? 
I’m not permitted.’ 

Martha gave him the hailand he came in. 


I wanted you 


knock at and 


the door 
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“*Y ou’re pushing things too hard, Fred,” 
Judith said. ‘You look worn out. You 
ought to slow up a bit.” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” he said a little 
absently. “I can’t slow up much until 
we're gone. They need two or three of 
me in this place.” 

His face was gray with fatigue—deep 
lined and haggard. Judith saw that 
Martha didn’t look at him or speak of it. 
She watched Martha while the four of 
them chatted. 

The truth came to her in a flash: “She 
can’t look at him! She cares too much.” 
She hadn’t been sure before. And, after 
a bit: “And he doesn’t know it. If he 
"ts ee 

Lashbrook drank his tea and went away 
almost at once. A complex of things 
waited for his attention. And a little 
later Martha went too. 

From where she sat Judith watched her 
through the open door as she turned into 
the kinnikinick trail. The sun had 
fallen low. The wind was cold. She got 
up and shut the door. 

The time had come for which she had 
been waiting. 

The wind had wafted a bit of unburned 
paper—part of an envelope—to the floor 
near her feet. She picked up the swagger 
stick she had brought with her and began 
poking at the piece of paper idly, wonder- 
ing where to begin. 

\ thrust or two, and three words in a 
large, clear hand decided her. The words 
on the scrap of paper were: Mr. Richard 
Kent. 

Moberly was sitting half turned away 
from the fireplace and hadn’t observed 
her discovery. 

She thrust her hand into her pocket and 
drew out the cigarette case. Her breath 
came fast as she turned toward him and 
extended it: 

“This fell out of your pocket the night 
Mumms brought you here. I’ve been 
meaning to give it to you ever since.” 

He met her eyes with composure. 

“Oh! Thanks enormously.” 

He turned it consideringly. “You 
must have wondered about the initials— 
if you noticed them. — Poor chap gave it to 
me who was killed afterwards in France.’ 

She nodded. 

“Tt wasn’t—Richard Kent, of course?” 

Moberly started as if she had struck 
him. He got up suddenly to conceal his 
agitation. He walked to the window and 
looked out. Then he forced himself to 
come back and sit down again. 

At length, “Did you know Kent?” he 
said. 

“T saw him once. And aman I know 
was with him when he died.” 

He looked at her keenly. All he said 
was: “He made an awful ass of himself.” 

She didn’t press him—she felt he was 
grateful for that—but went on to talk 
about Kent. 

“T think,” she said, looking quietly into 
his eyes, “that I’ve understood how it was 
with Dick Kent from the beginning 
have been rather peculiarly in sympathy 
with him. You see, I know Adelaide. 
She’s a kind of a cousin of mine.” 

Obviously he was shaken, but he was 
master of himself and non-committal. 

“I’m Joseph Tierney’s daughter.” 

But he was ready for that and 
expression didn’t change. 

‘Knowing Adelaide,” Judith went on 
thoughtfully, ‘I should fancy that when 


his 
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she filled every paper in the United States 
with the details of every wild and silly 
thing Dick ever did, to help her get her 
divorce, she included a good many that 
she just thought he did.” 

Moberly’s eyes snapped. He opened 
his lips to speak—and closed them again 

But Judith wasn’t looking to him for 
replies. She went on quietly: “Dick 
Kent, I should say, sowed the most 
bromidic kind of wild oats in a very con- 
ventional way. And got an immense 
amount of kick out of it for a while, seeing 
himself as startlingly original.” 

Moberly smiled. 

“When he finally understood that all 
his pursuits were the reverse of original 
cliché, banal—I think he was terribly 
disappointed and—” She stopped and 
looked straight into his eyes and added 


slowly: “—married Adelaide.’ 
Again she didn’t wait for a reply. She 
didn’t even answer his faint smile, but 


proceeded as one sincerely interested in 
presenting a theory. 

“I believe he married her because she 
was different from all the people he knew 
and he wanted a clean break. I believe 
he thought they understood each other; 
never dreamed until after they were 
married that his kind was as new to her as 
hers was to him. I'll wager he told her 
explicitly the sort of life he had led—in as 
civilized a fashion as he could—and U’Il 


wager too that he’d never met another 
human being of even half her age who 


wouldn’t have understood.” 

Suddenly she caught his shining eyes 
and he turned them quickly away. They 
were telling her more than words could 
have told 
**Adelaide,” she went on deliber: itely, 
is stupid. She has spent her life in 
acquiring ignorance. ‘There are no over- 
tones for her—no nuances. She probably 
didn’t know what he meant; thought he 
was ‘just talking’. It’d be like her. She’s 

Puritan. And I fancy he’d never met 
one before; honestly didn’t know there 
were any left. Not in the circles where 
he would look for a wife, anyway. When 
she found that what he’d told her about 
himself was true—when it came back to 
her from various outside sources—she 
‘regarded him as a monster. ‘The divorce 
followed as a matter of course. His clean 
break turned out to be mostly splinters.” 

She meditated for a moment, while 
Moberly’s breath came fast. His inward 
debate was reflected in his eyes. 

“He ended it,” she concluded, “‘like a 
fool—drinking. Then the war came, and 
he pulled up on the ragged edge of the 
D. T.’s, cured himself and went over with 
the rest—maybe for the purpose of get- 
ting himself killed, who knows?’ 

It was perfectly still. Judith looked 
into the fre. Moberly looked out of the 
window. 

At last he said, forcing himself to speak: 
“T know enough about Kent to believe 
that your guess is very near the truth. 
What he needed, it seems to me, was a 
wife of his own kind. When was the one 
time that you saw him?” 

Judith looked up quickly. 

“Tt was eight years ago, and just for a 
minute or two. I was only in New York 
between trains. A member of the family 
whisked me into his house and out again. 
I scarcely spoke to him. It would be as 
impossible that he should remember 
me—” 
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Car Prices—Which Are Lowest? 


There should be no argument about the 
Columbia being the highest quality six cyl- 
inder car on the market today at its price. 


You will readily admit each unit included in 
the Columbia specifications to be the! very 
highest quality. 


And you can easily prove by price com- 
parison that the Columbia Six is the lowest 
priced car that includes all these units. 


COLUMBIA MOTORS COMPANY, DETROIT, U. S. A. 
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“He’s dead,” said Moberly softly. 

“__sf he were living,” she amended, 
‘as it would be that I should forget him, 
for one of the high lights of his life was 
beating full upon him. We were in that 
‘Scheherezade Room’ of his New York 
house that the newspapers made famous. 
I had barely met him, but I watched his 
face while Adelaide toasted him and fried 
him that night, and I knew precisely 
how he felt.” 

Again Moberly opened his lips and 
didn’t trust himself to speak. 

“Tt was a ripping room—the best thing 
of the sort | ever saw. But he’d smothered 
it that might with Easter lilies. There 
were Easter lilies everywhere —a sicken- 
ing, pre-Raphaelitish tide of them—for 
Adelaide! 

Her voice took on a deeper shade of 
fee ling. 

“T can see him yet, standing at one end 
of the room and watching Adelaide walk 
out of it, while all his guests, under a 
polite Peaeiec of doing nothing of the 
sort, watched Aim. All about me, as she 
walked the long length of the room, with 
her empty head held high and her smug 
little virtuous mouth pursed up, the air 
crackled with the murmur that she had 
found that first affair to be given in her 
honor—indecent! [he words went his- 
sing like steam from a safety valve.” 

Moberly got up suddenly and walked 
to the window. He couldn't look at her. 

“Dick Kent's startled face sticks in my 
memory, and [| shared with him the rage 
that followed, and I understood, I think, 
why he turned that party before morning 
into something to stir Adelaide’s prudery 
until it boiled. In fact, I’ve felt pretty 
close to him ever since. 

Moberly sat down and looked into her 
eyes. His own were troubled but deter- 
mined. 

“Tt is improbable,” he said constrain- 
edly, “that having seen Kent only once, 
so long ago, you would have recognized 
him if you had met him again.” 

She looked down suddenly—so_ sud- 
denly that his eyes followed hers. She 
prodded again at the bit of paper until 
she had turned it about for him to read. 

For a moment he regarded it gravely in 
silence, while the air hummed in Judith’s 
ears. 

Then he raised his eves deliberately and 
said; with the manner of one who puts 
“Finis” to a tale: 

“It is better for everybody that Richard 
Kent is dead in France. 


R. MUMMS,” said Judith the next 
morning, with that frankness that 
became her so marvelously whenever she 
chose it deliberately as a weapon from her 
varied arsenal, “you know why Mr. 
Moberly’s in the West, and you're the only 
one who does, and / want to know: 1s the re 
any reason why you shouldn’t tell me? 

She had gone with him to Saddle 
Mountain—to Lashbrook’s immense sur- 
prise, for Judith hated riding—to ask him 
this question; and her rapt attention to 
the words of his lips and the artful fashion 
in which she had led him on and on to talk 
about himself, had long ago rendered the 
answer to it, and anything else that H. K. 
knew, here for the taking. 

“1 don’t rightly know,” 


said Mumms 
honestly; “but I can guess.” 


“Dr. Lashbrook and I both want to do 
everything we can for Mr. Moberly. But 


to be of much use to him, we ought to 
have some idea of what has happened. 
If you could feel—”’ 

She broke off and let her encouraging 
black eyes complete the sentence. “Let 
me help you to help him, if you can,” she 
urged gently. 

Mumms_ nodded. He was greatly 
touched. Many men had made the mis- 
take of considering Judith Ti rney pecu- 
liarly fit to receive their confidences. 

He looked off toward that far ocean of 
exquisitely delicate opalescence that he 
had brought her to see—the prairie, 
glimpsed between mountains that seemed 
consciously to have withdrawn to permit 
this almost incredible distant view of it 
and began earnestly: 

“T’ve allus said there’ s a Bible law 
law, an’ [lve knowed 
Stephen Moberly long enough to be able 
to say to you, jest as strong as I can put 
it, that by the Bible law he’s plumb white, 
thoo an’ thoo and every which Way. But 
accordin’ to man-made law an’ I’m free 
to say I haint any great respec’ fer it it’s 
my opinion that it’s a blame. sight 
healthier for’m over in that oninhabited 
stretch of mountainous country where we 
live at than anywhere else.”’ 

Judith guessed that there was some- 
thing personal in the gloom with which 
Mumms referred to this phase of his 
subject; but even with every allowance 
made for that she was startled and 
worried. 

“What do you think’s the matter?” she 
said, trying to keep her excitement out of 
her voice. 

“Money. I'd be willin’ to bet they is 
people tryin’ to take it away from him. 
An’ that it aint their’n but his’n, but man- 
made law don’t say so.” 

The abstractly ethical aspect of the 
matter which Mumms found so alluring 
had no interest for Judith. The only 
stretches of country in which her kind 
flourish are inhabited densely. She bore 
down heavily on the point of view that 
obtains therein. 

“Do you think he stole the money he 
has?” 

“Tt is my opinion,” said Mumms con- 
temptuously, “that man-made law would 
put it like that.” 

“Why?” she said nervously. “What 
makes you think so?” and unconsciously 
she began to brace herself for the process 
of refutation. 

“Well, with all the money he’s had and 
give away and spent, he aint never drawed 
a check. Not one, to my certain knowl- 
edge. Nearest he’s come to it was only 
a couple of weeks ago he sent out a check 
for collection. It wasn’t his own check, 
mind you; it was made out to him by 
somebody named Kent. But always be- 
fore he got the money somehow without 
any check. An’ when some eastern folks 
was campin’ onct two miles from his 
house, he cleared out an’ never showed 
up till they’d gone. An’ he hid every- 
thing that belonged to’m that anybody 
might know’m Se An’ he s says to me 
afterwards, ‘H. » don’t ever give away 
anything concernin’ me to anybody from 
the east. I'd like to forget I ever lived 
there.’”’ 

That was about the gist of it. Judith’s 
spirit surged mightily when she saw how 
vague it was. 

“And France,” she said. 
talk about France?” 


an a man-made 


“Does he 
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“Lord, no! Never mentions it. Seems 
like he’s touchier about France than he is 
about the east!” 


HE next afternoon Judith was sitting 

beside the fire in Lashbrook’s little 
office waiting for Moberly. 

Outside Mumms squatted in the sun- 
shine over by the house, greasing a saddle. 
If Moberly’s words about Harriet had had 
any effect upon him, it wasn’t observable. 
He worked along placidly and hummed a 
cowboy ballad, as if unbroken vistas of 
quiet friendliness betweey himself and 
all his kind stretched behind him and 
before. 

From the house came the banging 
of a hammer as the village carpenter 
went steadily ahead with the boxing of 
Lashbrook’s books. Occasionally Uncle 
Jimmy, getting ready for supper, rattled 
a skillet or a pan in the kitchen; and two 
raucous jay birds, bouncing about on the 
kinnikinick that carpeted the ground, 
villifed a chipmunk. 

By this time Judith was frankly avid 
of an explanation of the Kent-Moberly 
mystery which would enable her to pro- 
ceed with that flirtation with Moberly 
which, along with contemplation of his 
multi-millions, had begun to make life 
with Lashbrook on her step-mother’s 
nearly-a-million seem savorless. Since 
her conversation with Mumms she had 
constructed three explanations that fitted 
and several more that nearly did. 

Yet they were all mere variants of her 
basic explanation—Richard Kent was 
still in what Judith called the “poste 
Adelaide period.”’ Everything which, to 
Mumms, stamped Moberly as a fugitive 
from justice, to Judith marked Kent as a 
fugitive from the wreck of his life. His 
was a voluntary exile, she was sure. 
And she was equally sure that she herself, 
if she cared to, could suddenly make that 
exile undesirable. 

The ballad that Mumms was singing 
was “High Chin Bob.” In the middle of 
the third verse a man came up the road 
and stopped in front of Mumms. 

“T want to see Mr. Stephen Moberly.” 

Perhaps it seemed to Mumms that the 
stranger spoke the name of the person he 
sought with unnecessary emphasis. 

He lifted a tranquil blue eye and said 
mildly: “Don’t know him, Buddy,” and 
went on with his rhythmic rubbing. 

The young man came a step closer. 

“No Moberlys round here at all? You 
sure? Come, now, think about it.’ 

The slightly patronizing asada 
tone caught Mumms’ attention. He 
stopped his work and leaned back on his 
heels. 

“Oh, Moberly?” he said expansively. 

“Why, yes, he’s a friend of mine but he 
don’t go by that name round here. He’s 
livin’ in a green house, with white shells 
along the walk—” 

Judith listened, puzzled. 

‘—three doors south o’ the post office 
in Red Spruce. An’ he goes by the name 
of Williamson, Sawed-off Williamson. 
That’s what folks calls him.’ 

Everybody in the cafion, save Judith, 
knew the crotchety blasted-oak of an old 
man who went by the name of Sawed-off 
Williamson. He was about as much like 
Moberly as an alligator. 

“‘He’s as easy to find as the railroad 
track,” concluded H. K. Mumms. “Just 


go down the road there and turn to the 
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ight and keep straight on to Red Spruce.” 

Picking up “High Chin Bob” precisely 
n the middle of the third verse, Mumms 
ang it to himself softly and all out of 
une and took up his saddle and went off 
tiff-legged to the stable. 


Sky Cabin: 





So he did not see what Judith saw, 
watching from the office window. For 
just then Moberly came round a corner of 
the house and met the stranger. Moberly 
gave no sign that Judith could see but a 
flash of recognition came into the face of 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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the newcomer and as suddenly went out 
again under evident repression. The 
stranger wenton down the road and at the 
point where Mumms had told him to take 
the right he turned unhesitatingly to the 
left toward Little Owl. 





The Man Who Sought Experience 


A Story of How He Got It and What Use He Made of Lt 


IBBS told us this. A few of 

us were sitting in the club 

gazing at the hurrying crowd 

below, and talking. The 
topic was experience; war, business, love, 
all kinds of experience. Gibbs squirmed 
in the leather chair beside me and gave 
all the signs of wanting to launch into 
a story ; 

“Speaking of experience, I ran into 
Kehoe this afternoon.” 

“Oh, yes?” I said this because Gibbs 
had seemed to direct the remark toward 
me. I did not know who in the world 
Kehoe might be but was not going to let 
that stand in the way of a good story. 

“Yes. He’s a good example of the 
value experience has to some. ‘Crazy 
Kehoe,’ that’s what he was called at col- 
lege. Always doing what he ought not; 
always in trouble. Oddest character in 
college. Most of the fellows looked on 
him in dismay; didn’t know whether to 
laugh or frown. Sort of shunned him. 

“He was not unpopular exactly. With 
very little effort he could have been very 
popular. Played football—’varsity three 
years—in every ‘Mask and Wig’ show; 
had done quite enough to make himself 
eligible for ‘Sphinx’ or ‘Friars.’ But he 
never made ’em. The honor men were 
afraid to offer him a bid; he might turn 
them down. 

“For some strange reason he took a 
fancy tome. Inflicted me with his pres- 
ence, I called it then. Would drop into 
my room at the most unholy hours and, 
perched at the foot of my bed, hurl his 


wild ideas at my half-asleep head. He 
wanted to be a writer. Dreamed about 
it. Everlastingly talked about it. But 


never would write a word. 

“At other times, when I could not es- 
cape, he would waylay me, dragging me off 
to his den. What an eerie cave of a place 
it was! Like stepping into a lunatic’s 
idea of how one lived in Bagdad. Full of 
crazy trappings, hanging lamps, spears, 
knives, guns, all sorts of queer things; 
proper trimmings for an imagination like 
his. From somewhere, the ‘Med’ school, 
I suppose, he had filched a complete skele- 
ton and numbers of skulls. These he had 
strewn round the place, the skeleton 
tigged up so the slightest current of air 
would set it jigging. It was damned un- 
holy, that room. I would have laughed 
if it were not so deadly. The proper at- 
mosphere for a writer, he said. ‘This an- 
noyed me. 

‘But man,’ I asked, ‘if you’re so keen 
on it, why don’t you write?’ 

‘*Too busy. Got to have experience 


By Paul J. Haaren 


first. Got to read; got to’ get the right 
atmosphere;’ and he would sweep his hand 
toward rows of books. Science, natural 
history, travel, some fiction; all good au- 
thors but on subjects as outlandish and 
exotic as his own mind. He’d tell me 
stories, true stories from the histories of 
India, Burma, the Malay peninsula. 
Knew them by heart and loved to mouth 
the queer names of the queerer places. 
Finally he got on my nerves so that I told 
him to keep away from me—I thought he 
was mad. He only laughed Said he 
wished he were; that it would be a great 
experience. 

“Out of college I soon lost sight of him. 
One day, at my office, in he walked and 
calmly announced he was broke; would 
I lend him a few hundred? 

“Where had he been? Oh, traveling 
round, out gaining experience—in fact had 
just returned from exploring the Amazon. 
He had gone down there with some sort of 
a scientific expedition and, on board the 
steamer coming home, had gambled away 
his two years’ salary. I tried to persuade 
him to quit his damn foolishness. Offered 


to get him a job, but no, he had one, 
thanks. That’s why he needed the 
money; passage money to Australia. He 


would write me from there and return my 
money first thing. 

“He did send the money right enough. 
An express order, and with it one or two 
words to the effect that he was ‘getting 
good experience herding sheep.’ I laughed 
and forgot about him again. 

“My thoughts were far removed from 
Kehoe when one day, quite a bit later, I 
had a telegram from San Francisco. He 
was in jail—needed two hundred to pay 
a fine. The least I could do was to help 
the beggar out, I thought, so I sent him 
the two hundred. I couldn’t resist, how- 
ever, inclosing a short lecture on the ad- 
visability of keeping out of jails. 1 made 
it stinging too, pe tell you. 

“Two weeks afterward the money came 
back. Notaword ofthanks. Justa few 
bills in an envelope and a newspaper clip- 
ping describing a raid on a ‘hop’ joint in 
Chinatown. He was among those gath- 
ered in. 

“That was too much for me. Iam not 
my brother’s keeper, but Kehoe had got- 
ten on my nerves. I wrote him again. 
Gave him hell, to put it mildly. Among 


other things told him to get wise to him- 
self and cut out the dope; he was no longer 


- 

young, he must remember; youth could 

no longer be an excuse for his wildness. 

This brought an answer from him. He 

assured me he was not hitting the dope. 
Had been in the place merely to watch the 
others and observe the effects. Had sim- 
ply been gathered in with them and being 
rather dilapidated in appearance, had been 
fined along with the rest. Good experi- 
ence, however. 

“That settled me. He could keep 
right on ‘gaining experience’ for all of me. 
I was through with him. 

“But he was not through with me. A 
year later the phone rang and then in- 
formed me that a small loan of one hun- 
dred dollars would be appreciated. Kehoe 
was on the other end, of course. 

‘Nothing doing,’ I said. 

“ *You’ve got to,’ he said, ‘I’m going to 
be married this afternoon and it can’t be 
done on a dollar fifteen.’ I didn’t believe 
him. 

“*Prove it. Bring the girl up to my 
office and you’ll get the hundred.’ 


“He did. Walked in with the sweetest 
little woman I ever saw. I gave him the 
hundred. 

“ *Kehoe,’ I said, ‘the girl has my sym- 
pathy.’ 


“ee > 


hy? 

* *You’ll lead her a hell of a chase.’ 

“He smiled. ‘Nope. I’m_ through. 
Going to settle down now and write.’ 

“And strange as it may seem, that is 
exactly what he did. Took a two-room 
flat in Brooklyn, on the Heights some- 
where, and turned out good stuff that sold. 
I never saw him again, to congratulate 
him, until today. Lives out on Long 
Island somewhere now. Getting fat and 
has two kids.” 

Gibbs chuckled to himself as if there 
were something funny in what he had 
told. We waited for him to go on. 

“Well?” said some one. 

“Well, what?” said Gibbs. 

“‘Where’s the point?” 

“Oh, don’t you know Kehoe?” 

I didn’t know him. None of the others 
seemed to know him either. 

*“No, who in the world is Kehoe?” 

“Why, Kehoe’s the fellow who writes 
those homey little domestic stories for the 
magazines.” 

““Never read ’em. 
name.” 

“Of course you’ve read ’em. 
body does. 
Alden.” 

“Oh!” said I. 

“Oh!” said the others. 

What else could we say? 


Don’t recognize the 
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Cleans Closet Bow $ s Without Scouring 


A little Sani-Flush, sprinkled into 
the closet bowl according to direc- 
tions, will clean it more effectively 
than any other means—and with 
no unpleasant labor. 


Sani-Flush does all the hard 
work—and does it quickly and 
safely. In addition Sani-Flush elimi- 
nates the necessity of using disinfec- 
tants because it cleans so thoroughly. 


Always keep Sani-Flush handy 
in your bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing, and_house-fur- 
nishing stores. If you cannot buy it 
locally at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can, postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 


50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents: 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., 


Tor onto 
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‘How | Acquired My Little Farm | 


(Continued from page 36) 


hatched some baby chicks to sell and we 
sell off our old hens as soon as they fail to 
lay enough eggs to pay for their keep. 

Ve have got ten acres of which every 
square foot produces something all the 
time; we have a nice little house and we 
owe no man anything but good-will. To 
make the house more homelike and cheer- 
ful I am seldom without flowers in the 

yard or in the house. I have twenty va- 
anes of roses in our yard, not to speak 
of many annuals and quantities of dahlias. 
Our spring flowering bulbs are a beautiful 
sight. ‘They do so well that I intend soon 
to try to raise bulbs for the market. 
Just now I have growing from the seed a 


dandy lot of young asparagus plants, as a 
good sized asparagus bed is one of my 
dreams for the near future. 

The work is so interesting and the pos- 
sibilities are so varied that it reminds me 
of a remark an old neighbor made to me 
when we first came West—“‘Oregon is the 
best place to work oneself to death in that 
I ever knew,” he said. There seems to 
be no limit to the amount of work one can 
find to do even on ten acres, but the work 
is always productive and who isn’t willing 
to keep on working when he can see the 
results as we have seen them? It only 
takes the will and the strength to do as 
we have done. 





Roughneck Pioneers 


(Continued from page 35) 


diplomacy on the part of the forest off- 
cers to keep the Service on good terms 
with its customers. But understanding 
has come with experience and many of 
the greatest stumbling blocks have been 
removed. 

Just as interested industry has awak- 
ened to the importance of the Forest 
Service in our national life, so the public 
at large is gradually gaining an insight 
into the magnitude and the benevolent 
nature of the work. From its crude 
beginnings, the Forest Service has rapidly 
developed into a compact organization. 
The demands on the forest officers have 


grown with the Service. The ability to 
take care of one’s self through any hard- 
ship is no longer the chief requisite for a 
forest officer. The time has arrived when 
the applicant must be grounded in the 
scientific application of theoretical and 
practical forestry or he has no place in 
Uncle Sam’s woods. But there is great 
honor due to the pioneer workers who 
blazed the way. They were given to 
criticising methods and their superiors, 
and to following the bent of their own 
sweet wills. Nevertheless, they laid a 
solid foundation for one of the Nation’s 
greatest undertakings. 





China's Lost Chance 


(Continued from page 29) 


Sacaa.” It is at least a curious parallel 
that Buddha himself was called “‘Sakya- 
muni,” or “the man (hermit) of Sakya.”’ 
The root “Zaca” (Sakya), it may be 
noticed, occurs frequently in Mexican 
place names, e. g. Zacatula, Zacatecas. 

Much more evidence might be given 
but it is perhaps already sufficiently clear 
that Hwui Shan had indeed visited 
Mexico. Furthermore, the five Buddhist 
missionaries he mentions aid indeed in- 
troduce a new religion, including the in- 
stitution of a monastic system, and they 
reformed the manners and customs of 
Mexico—perhaps also Peru. 

The question arises, why such an en- 
lightened and numerous people as the 
Chinese did not take over this Pacific 
Coast land of which they had heard, 
when because of its relatively slight 
population and lack of advancement it 
might have seemed easy to do so. The 
history and the character of China pro- 
vide a satisfactory answer. In the time 
of Confucius (551-479 B. C.) the Chinese 
were a many _ centuries 
ahead of their contemporaries in western 
Europe, but by the fifth century A. D. 


the day had already come when they 


were too contented with the greatness of 


their past, and stratification had set in. 

Instead of pursuing natural science and 
observation, they devoted themselves to 
memorizing ancient books, for in them, 
they thought, the problems of life had 
been solved. Such a state of mind was 
not calculated to produce a trans-Pacific 
conquest. It is well to remember, how- 
ever, that for all their advantages, the 
acquisition of a foothold on the North 
American Pacific Coast would have been 
a slow and difficult process, involving the 
necessity for advancing bases of supply. 
China was far away, ‘and the route to 
Fusang was over the water. But, as 
already pointed out, the sea-route they 
would have used was an extraordinarily 
favorable one, and China had almost 
unlimited time. The Russians went all 
the way from European Russia to Call- 
fornia in less than three hundred years 
From a point much nearer at hand and 
with as good an opportunity to go by 
land, China had a thousand-year chance 
But the “‘peril’’ never passed the realm 
of the might-have-beens. 
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The World and 


the Lover 


(Continued from page 41) 


But the piano did not hold him tonight. | 


le went next to the veranda and threw 
his long length into the porch swing beside 
llen. 

“Hello, Toots,” he said banteringly, 

“no beaux tonight?” And then, not 
waiting for a reply, he addressed Edith in 
the same tone. 

The veranda was not attractive to 
Eliot. He rose from the swing, and on the 
way grabbed Ted bodily from the railing 
where he was balancing himself precari- 
ously, chewing gum in time to the motion. 
Eliot drew him along toward the house. 
Ted came protesting loudly. 

They were met by Mrs. Curtis at the 
door. “Oh, there you are,” she said to 
Eliot. “I was just coming to find you.” 

“Gee, Mother, you look fine tonight in 
that white dress,” he said admiringly, 
dropping Ted and giving him a good- 
natured kick as he spoke. 

There was about him, notwithstanding 
his apparent jauntiness, a new kind of 
reserve. He was excited but he was 
somehow older. A little pain caught at 
his mother’s heart. Something had 
gone out of him, but in its place was 
another quality, settled, arresting. 

The Curtises were an undemonstrative 
family. Only on rare occasions was there 
even a conventional show of affectionate 
manifestation. So now, though Eliot’s 
one desire was to make a special confi- 
dence to his mother, the emotional nature 
of it made him loath to begin. Conscious- 
ness was in every syllable as he said with 
assumed unconcern, “Coming, Mother?” 

They entered the library together. 
Without a word she seated herself and 
took up her knitting—something brilliant 
on big wooden needles that she was mak- 
ing for Ellen. Without any preliminary 
she spoke. ‘Tell me about her, dear,” 
she said. 

“Oh, Mother, she’s wonderful!” he ex- 
claimed. And then out came the whole 
story. How he had known from the first 
instant he met her that she was different, 
and how she had felt the same way about 
him. Yes, he knew it was sudden—but 
with the insistence of youth, they had 
argued all fears away. Especially as to 
forestall criticism, they had decided to 
wait a year before taking the final step. 

Mrs. Curtis, though quick jealousy 
smote her heart, felt at the same time 
great sympathy for him. She had had a 
similar thrill herself. Eliot’s father and 
she had loved almost on sight. For an 
instant she renewed her youth and forgot 
everything but the past. Eliot brought 
her back to the present. 

“It’s great, dear,” he said, “having a 
mother like you. I couldn’t wait to tell 
you about Eloise. She wants to meet you 
awfully. You can’t help liking her, 
Mother. She can do so many things. I 
never knew a girl before who could fish 
= shoot and do all the things a fellow 

n, just as well as he does. But say, dear, 


ak ought to have seen her catch that frog 
My, she’s some girl!” 


ith her hands! 











A scene on Broadway, New York, in 1890, 
showing the density of overhead wires 








The same scene after the overhead wires were 


replaced by underground cables 


Improvements 


The history of the telephone 
is a record of constant improve- 
ment. Only by numerous inven- 
tions and ceaseless research for 
new and better ways has the 
present standard been reached. 


Two-score years ago the tele- 
phone could hardly carry the 
human voice across a city. Now 
it carries it distinctly across this 
great continent. The once 
familiar network of overhead 
wires in large cities has been re- 
placed by systems of under- 
ground cables, each cable con- 
taining thousands of slender, 
sensitive wires. 


Switchboards, once primitive 
devices, called upon to handle 
only a few connections and 
limited in their workings, have 
now become great and precise 


mechanisms through which the 
volume and complexity of tele- 
phone traffic is handled with me- 
chanical perfection. 

With the continued growth in 
the number of telephone users, 
there is a continued increase in 
the problems of speed, accuracy 
and speech transmission. 

These are the problems for- 
ever before the scientists and 
engineers of the Bell System; 
and the solution of these prob- 
lems, in advance of necessity, 
is the objective of this great body 
of specially trained experts. 


The Bell System will con- 
tinue the improvements necessary 
to maintain its standard of ser- 
vice, which is the best and 
cheapest telephone service in 
the world. 


* BELL System” 
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He slapped his knee in pleasant rem 
niscence. 

Then followed a description of the kin 
that is entirely for the entertainment 
the reciter, with little to recommend it t 
the listener except as a study in incoher 
ence. All Eliot wanted at that momen: 
was to talk, for which his Mother wa 
thankful. Words for her were difficult. 

When he had squandered his first en 
thusiasm he sat for a time in contem 
plative silence. Then he rose and goin; 
over to his mother, pulled her up out ot 
her chair with a sudden jerk. 

“Come along, Mother dear,” he said 
The two words together denoted an un- 
usual display of affection. There were tears 
in his eyes, too. He put his big arms round 
her and for a second he hugged her tight, 
and she clung to him as if for the last time 
on earth. Then they drew away from 
each other and laughed a little shame- 
facedly. Mrs. Curtis was no more de- 
monstrative than her children. 

The emotion having spent itself, Eliot 
put one arm across her back and rushed 
her from the room. He was accustomed 
to do this, despite her protests, saying 
that if he treated her too respectfully she 
would grow old before her time! 

The girls on the veranda, partly be- 
cause they had been excluded and partly 
because the sight of Eliot brought home 
to them the change in his affairs, were all 
eagerness as to what had transpired in the 
library. They clamored for news. 

Eliot draped himself along the top step 
and suffered the two girls to torment him 
into a eulogy of his lady-love. He volun- 
teered nothing; but he was not unwilling 
that the truth should be extracted from 
him. After a time his sisters became 
somewhat skeptical of the charms of their 
prospective sister-in-law, and took a 
scratching tack. 

“Catches frogs with her hands!’ said 
Ellen. ‘Whatever is the sense in that?” 

“Tt doesn’t seem very feminine,” said 
Edith. 

“She’s the only girl J ever knew,” said 
Eliot belligerently, “who didn’t say, ‘Oh, 
poor little thing,’ when she saw a dead 
bird. It’s great to find a girl like that!” 

‘The discussion appeared likely to be- 
come disturbed, so Mrs. Curtis inter- 
rupted it by sending Ted to bed. As 
usual he went protesting. In a little 
while the girls went too, and Eliot and his 
mother stood on the top step looking out 
at the starry night. 

“T’ll ask her to come to us for a visit, 
soon. You'd like that, wouldn’t you, 
dear?” she said softly, for an instant 
touching his arm. 

He turned and smiled down at her. 
“How you understand a fellow,” was all 
he said. 


T was a month later. September was 

drawing to its close, but with the quality 
of wonderful summer weather. The days 
were golden dreams, and the nights filled 
with the moonlight of lovers. It was a 
time for romance. 

Eloise Lingard was coming to stay for 
two weeks, perhaps three. She would be 
in the house in less than half an hour. 
Eliot had gone to meet her in the car. 

There was a distant sound of a motor 
onthe road. It drew nearer; in an un- 
believably short while, it seemed to Mrs. 
Curtis, it turned toward the house. Oh, 


| how she did not want to meet this girl 
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who had come out of the world and stolen 
iot! Yes, she had stolen him just as 
rely as if she had been a thief. 

[hese were not welcoming thoughts, 

ey must be conquered, and Mrs. 

itis endeavored to present the spirit 

e did not feel. 

She went out on to the wide veranda, 
ut before she could reach the steps the 
oy and the girl stood before her. Eliot 
spoke. His hat was off and his thick light 
hair gleamed in the waning sunlight. 


7 


~ = 


Dp 


“Here she is, Mother,” he said. ‘‘Isn’t 
she a peach?” He beamed. 
The girl blushed, and with an “OA, 


Eliot!” put out her hands to Mrs. Curtis. 

The older woman drew the girl toward 
her and kissed her. It was a strange 
meeting. There was antagonism and 
there was attraction too. The feeling 1s 
ages old. Here were two women who 
loved one man. It did not matter that 
one was his mother, and that her love 
differed from that of this girl untried by 
life. By right of birth she had had him 
first, and she was not ready to give him 
to the strange woman who had captured 
his heart. Yet, because she was his 
mother, and her love passed even her own 
understanding, she wanted him to have 
what he most desired, even if it were this 
girl who stood before her. 

Eloise had dark red hair, the kind that 
is mahogany. It was heavy, with a 
natural wave. Her skin was fair, and 
her eyes that light brown that have yellow 
lights. Her nose was small and straight 
and her mouth beautifully shaped. She 
was slender and not tall, but she carried 
herself with an easy erectness and grace of 
action. Instinctively you know that she 
was very strong. For one thing, the grip 
of her little hands told that. 

Though a year younger than Eliot, and 
only one older than Edith, she seemed, 
somehow—you couldn’t tell just how— 
much more mature than either of them 
She had traveled as a child, and during 
the war she had lived in Paris for a time 
with her family, doing Red Cross work. 
It must have been that, Mrs. Curtis 
thought, that gave her such poise. 

‘he girls and Ted, who were not far 
behind their mother, welcomed her shyly. 
This first engagement in the family was an 
unfamiliar thing, and it gave them a con- 
sciousness that is youth’s own. Both the 
girls blushed and ‘Ted stammered, and then 


broke away with an unholy whistling | 


through his teeth, as a signal to a passing 
friend. 

Mrs. Curtis, really the most excited and 
upset of all, was the one to take charge of 
the situation. With the gentle charm 
that never failed her she suggested at once 
that the girls go and see to the tea that 
was to be served, on the veranda, as a 
welcoming attention, and she bore Eloise 
off to her room. 

When they returned the tea was set out 
on a low, wide round table. Edith was 
endeavoring to keep Ted, who had re- 
appeared, from consuming the most se- 
ductive of French pastries. There was 
only one plateful of them; the others 
were Annie’s good home-made kind. 

“Mother,” said Ted, upon catching | 
sight of her, ‘‘Ede says I can’t have any 
cake. But I can, can’t 1?’ He was loud 


and aggressive, holding Daffy, who was 
struggling to escape. 

“It would be polite, dear, to wait till 
every one is served,” 


she replied. 
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It’s the little motor with the big kick. And what a 
world of pleasure it brings! 
your boat it says, ‘‘Let’s Go”—and you’re off. You’re 
the skipper, and the faithful Spinaway obeys your 
command. Distance means nothing and a head-on 
Fishing—picnics—moonlight runs— 
regattas—exploring; Spinaway wherever fancy dictates 
at a power expense that scarcely disturbs the loose 
change in your pocket. 
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As for the motor itself (its design, performance 
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Extraordinary Novelties in 


Flowers and Fruit for 1922 





30-40 Tons to the Acre 


THE DIENER TOMATO 
Most perfect ever raised. Firm, deep-red’ fiesh; 
free from acid taste. Drought and blight-resistant. 
Flourishes in almost any soil. Price of the 
DIENER TOMATO SEED; sample pkg. 25c; 
Y acre pkg. 50c; 1 acre pkg. $1.50. 
RUFFLED MONSTER PETUNIAS 

DIENER’S (Single) 

Largest and most beautiful varieties ever created. 
Seed in the following colors: Pink, strong veined 
center; Red; Variegated; White; Red, black cen- 
ter; Pale lilac-pink, large veined center; mixed. 
For others, somewhat smaller than the Ruffled 
Monster, see FREE ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOG. Any of the above, soc pkg. 

DIENER’S PINK GLORY 
The novelty petunia for 1922. Pure flame-rose 
ink without a trace of purple. Flowers three to 
our inches in diameter. The most gorgeous 
Petunia ever marketed. 

This seed is 50c per package 


THE FOUR GREATEST GLADIOLI 

“Jack London” “Thomas T. Kent’’ 

“Anna Eberius”’ “Mrs. H. E. Bothin” 
The four finest Gladioli in existence. Profuse in 
bloom and long-lived after cutting. They have 
won admiration wherever shown and are fast ex- 
ceeding all other varieties in popularity. Priced 
and illustarted in color in our FREE CATALOG. 


Write Today For Our New Catalog 
Illustrating the above and other Varieties in 
Vivid and Life-like color-plates 
FREE ON REQUEST 


RICHARD DIENER CO., Inc. 
Originators and Growers of the Largest and Finest 
Gladioli in the Wor 
Kentfield, Marin County, Cal. 
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THE ONE DEPENDABLE PREVENTATIVE OF NAUSEA 
A copy of Mothersrll’s Travel Book 
sent on request without charge. 
MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO., Detroit, Michigan 


Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London; Montreal, New York, 
Paris, Milan, Hamburg. 
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But Ted, who was usually responsive to 
her quiet manner, chiefly through em- 
barrassment at the presence of the guest, 
this time proved irrepressible. 

“Edith won’t let me have them because 
she brought them from the city and she 
hasn’t got any more. But I don’t see why 
I can’t have just one.” His voice was 
raised in injury. Daffy jumped from his 
arms at that moment with a dull thud, 
and narrowly missed the table. 

Edith’s face was flaming. To have the 
limits of the larder published in this noisy 
fashion was disconcerting. The fancy 
expensive cakes had been purchased as a 
special addition, and she had been very 
nervous for fear they would not arrive on 
the table intact. Ted was only too well 
known for his depredations. 

“Mother!” she said angrily. ‘Won't 
you speak to Ted? He is unbearable!’ 

Mrs. Curtis felt suddenly helpless in 
this family tangle. Eloise was looking on 
curiously; in her family she was an only 
child. But Eliot stepped to the fore, with 
that new dignity of his, and said care- 
lessly, ‘‘Oh, give the kid one, and let him 
eat it. Here, Ted,” and he selected 
quickly the largest one on the plate. 
“When that is gone you can have mine 
too. And now, for the love of Pete, shut 
up!” 

He spoke pleasantly, but with firmness, 
and Ted eating the cake somewhat shame- 
facedly, subsided like a collapsed balloon. 

Ellen poured the tea. They sat round 
in a stiff youthful circle, the Curtis chil- 
dren eating heartily, without thought of 
the dinner that would soon come. But 
Eloise ate sparingly. She was not very 
fond of sweets, she said. Ted looked at 
her with such astonishment at this that 
every one burst out laughing. It cleared 
the air a little, and the girls took her off to 
dress with a more friendly feeling toward 
her. 

The evening passed pleasantly. Only 
Eliot seemed unnatural. His family were 
not accustomed to him in the guise of a 
lover. 

“Why, he never left her side!” ex- 
claimed Ellen, in her mother’s room, on 
her way to her own and bed. “And he 
was afraid of a draught from the window 
tonight; he must be crazy. It’s almost as: 
warm as June. I never saw him fuss over 
a girl like that before.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Curtis, ‘that’s the 
way people usually act when they are 
afraid there’s nothing 


engaged. I’m 
She smiled a little twisted 


singular in it.” 
smile. 

“Well,” said Edith, “I think she’s 
rather funny looking, if you ask me. You 
can’t tell whether she’s pretty or not. It 
sort of keeps you staring at her to see.” 

“She seems very sweet to me,” said 
Mrs. Curtis valiantly. ‘‘Let’s all go to 
bed now, so we'll feel nice and fresh for 
tomorrow.” 

The next morning at breakfast Eloise 
appeared promptly. She was the first one 
down. In a few seconds Eliot came, and 
seeing that she had gone out on the ver- 
anda, he followed her. It was Saturday, 
and the sun was shining brilliantly. 

“Feel all right this morning?” he asked. 
It was not the words but the manner in 
which he said them. The ardor would 
have astonished his sisters. 

“Um-hmm,” she replied, nodding em- 
phatically as she spoke. 

“Tt’s a peach of a day, isn’t it?” he said. 


And then looking behind him and n 


seeing Ted who was watching from thie 


shadow of the dining-room, he bent an 
kissed the back of her neck. ‘You’, 
got the cutest little curl, right there,”’ | 
said. 

Eloise laughed and shrugged up he: 
shoulders. 


Ted disappeared toward the kitchen to 
tell Annie, his unfailing audience and con- 


fidant. ‘“The old lobster, huh,” he said 
as he went. 


But the lovers, totally unaware of the 


spy, made for the breakfast table. 

“Let’s begin,” he said. “We never wait 
for each other in this family. Besides, 
I’m hungry. Oh, Annie!” he called. 
“Breakfast!” 

She came, a brilliant-hued Irish woman, 
and with her too came the food delight- 
fully hot. The two fell upon it with the 
avidity of youth, laughing immoderately 
over apparently nothing. 

In a few minutes Ted sat down and 
stared at them silently, expressionless as a 
young Buddha. Without any preliminary 
he asked, “How did you do it?” 

“What?” asked Eloise. The question 
was directed at her. 

“Catch frogs with your hands,” he 
answered. 

“Oh!” she laughed, looking at Eliot 
quickly, her chin uplifted, and her eyes 
glancing down. He laughed back. It was 
very amusing and belonged just to them, 
this mysterious thing; and both of them 
forgot Ted and his question as if he were 
not there. They leaned over the table 
toward each other, in a way, as Ellen said 
afterward—she was just entering the room 
—that was unutterably silly. 

“I’m going to come home early,” said 
Eliot, as he rose from the table and went 
round it to kiss his mother good-by. They 
were all there now, and the girls wondered 
in embarrassed silence if he would kiss 
Eloise too. They could scarcely bear the 
suspense. They hoped he wouldn’t, and 
breathed a sigh of relief when he touched 
her lightly but caressingly on the shoulder, 
and said with a degree of consciousness, 
“Well, so long.” And then as if he could 
not bear to tear himself away, he turned 
at the door and called back banteringly, 
but with a wistful note in his voice, “Don’t 
forget me!” 

His mother’s eyes were suddenly 
blinded. It was as if she actually realized 
for the first time how much he cared. 

The days that came after were filled 
with turmoil for Mrs. Curtis. The house- 
hold that as a usual thing did not go any 
too smoothly, now seemed to be in a con- 
tinual riot. Whoever wrote these idiotic 
words, “All the world loves a lover,” was, 
she thought, totally misinformed, not to 
say insane. 

There was no place of peace. Eliot and 
Eloise appeared to be all over the place. 
Wherever you went in the evening you 
found them. Sitting in the library, on the 
big comfortable day-bed, enshadowed by 
the darkness—they avoided light like a 
curse—they were impervious to every- 
thing. Or, if you went upon the veranda, 
there they were again in the porch-swing, 
sitting far back, so you could not see, but 
Mrs. Curtis was always uncomfortabl; 
sure that their arms were entwined. 

One night they were even discovered 
trysting in the automobile. It had been 
left on the drive in front of the little gar- 
age. Mrs. Curtis was intending to drive 
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»wntown for some forgotten supplies, 
nd Ted was going along. As she turned 


vay from the car, before they had seen | 


er, Ted complained loudly. “Why does 


liot have to hog everything?” he asked | 
rossly. “I don’t see why we can’t have | 
the car now. They’re not ridin’; they’re 


99 


nly sittin’. 


“Hush dear,” said his mother, “they'll | 


” 
near you. 


“Well, I don’t care if they do,” he | 
nswered morosely, but his voice slid off | 
into a murmur. ‘“They’re pigs, both of | 


’ ” 
em. 


Before a week was gone, Ellen came to | 


her protesting. “Mother,” she said, 


“Eliot is home all the time. He never 
seems to stay in town at all!’ The words 
came like explosions. “You can’t go any- 
where in this house that you don’t find 
him or his tracks!” She was wrought up to 
the point of inelegance. “I don’t care if 
he is engaged, it’s no reason he should have 
everything!” 

“What’s the matter, dear?” asked Mrs. 
Curtis. 

“Why,” said Ellen, “he takes every 
comfortable place in the house. Last 
evening I couldn’t find a spot to sit in 
with Bill and Jim.” 

“What was the matter with the parlor | 
or the library?” asked Mrs. Curtis. “No 
one was sitting in either of them. Eloise 
and Eliot were on the veranda.” 

“Oh, that’s just it!” Ellen was exas- 
perated. ‘J wanted to sit on the veranda 
last night. J like the veranda. It’s so 
much pleasanter out there, and I never 
get a chance at it any more. I simply 
never get a chance!”’ 

Mrs. Curtis sighed, and calmed Ellen 
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by promising to maneuver the veranda 
for her for the next evening. 

More days went by. The family had | 
abandoned the plans for the entertain- | 
ment of Eloise, because, either Eliot ar- 
rived home in time to spoil the festivity by 
claiming her, or he planned a counter 
attraction that took her away. 

“Oh, what’s the use!” exclaimed Edith, 
who was frankly bored to death, and took 
no pains to keep from showing it. She 
had had her own troubles in finding se- 
cluded corners for herself and Seymour 
Smith, a childhood playfellow to whom, as 
everybody knew, she would become en- 
gaged as soon as he could afford to ask her. 
\lso, she was inordinately jealous, but 
would not admit it. 

Eliot had told Seymour that Eloise 
“was some girl,” and had then recounted 
her prowess in the world of men (Eloise | 
Was upstairs at the time) in such a way as 
to gain Seymour’s instant attention and 
interest—Edith thought unnecessarily. | 
She did not like, either, his look of ad- | 
miration at Eloise, when the _ latter 
descended the stairs. Naturally she 
blamed Eloise. 

“‘She’s only interested in men,” she said 
to Ellen the next day. 

“What’s the matter, Ede?” asked Ted, 
who was unfortunately present. ‘You 
‘fraid Seymour will be kissin’ her in the 

ving the way I heard him kiss—” 

He got no further for Edith was upon 
him. ‘You horrid little boy, you! [’'m 
voing to tell Mother as soon as she comes 

yme—” 

But Mrs. Curtis was already home, and 

ie took the overheard words as a signal 

seek the seciusion of her own room. 
‘his visit—scarcely two weeks of it was 
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gone—was proving utterly demoralizing. 
She tried to remember her own extreme 
youth, but she could fit no similar ex- 
perience into it. ‘There was apparently no 
way of reconciling the newly engaged with 
the ordinary routine of life. 

She was so busy disentangling family 
snarls that she had hardly time to take 
count of her own feelings. But she was 
notwithstanding bewildered and_ hurt. 
Eliot’s whole attention was taken up with 
Eloise. She had known that this would 
be so, but she was unprepared for its 
happening. Why, he never even saw her 
any more, except to demand admiration 
for the girl. 

And Eloise. She was undeniably at- 
tractive and sweet, but quite as much 
absorbed in Eliot as he was in her. They 
delighted in all the same things. 

Mrs. Curtis could hear them now. The 
afternoon light was casting shadows across 
the lawn at the back of the house. They 
were at the far end of it, but in line with 
her windows. ‘They were firing at bottles, 
put up at a safe distance to serve as a 
mark. She could not catch any words, 
but the pop! pop! of the pistols was 
incessant. She had gone away to keep 
from hearing it and they were at it still. 
Would they ever stop? They had been 
out there all of three hours. Just then 
silence came and they disappeared. 

“You’re a corker!” he was saying at 
that instant, “and a lallapaloosa, and a 
jimdandy, and some girl!” He always 
ended thus. Originality and variety were 
not his long suit, but he could manage to 
give the same words startlingly different 
inflections 

He was putting the pistols in their 
“Let’s go for a ride?” he said. 
“Tl be back and get out the car as soon 
as I put these guns in the house.” He 
strode quickly away, and as quickly re- 
turned. Ina few minutes they were off at 
a roaring speed with the muffler cut out. 
It was Eliot’s joy to just evade getting 
“pinched.” 

They dashed through the countryside, 
the top down, and the wind blowing the 
turquoise-blue veil in a long streamer 
from Eloise’s little hat. It blew Eliot’s 
hair, too. He looked like a young god. ’ 

They were blissfully happy and wholly 
unaware of the unrest they were causing. 

“Are you having a good time, E1?” he 
asked at the top of his voice, as he 
turned a corner, one hand on the wheel, 
the other arm round the girl. 

“You bet, El,” she answered, with 
unliterary fervor. 

They were entranced at the fact that 
their two names began with the same 
syllable and had adopted it as a combina- 
tion name. It had caused a good deal of 
silent irritation in his family. 

“T’m glad you are,” Eliot went on, slow- 
ing down to talk. ‘“Isn’t Mother a peach? 
I knew you two would like each other 

“She’s awfully pretty,” said the girl, 
evading his last remark. Then hesitat- 
ingly, “I don’t think she likes me.” Her 
lips tightened a fraction. 

“Oh, you’re quite mistaken,” replied 
the boy, feeling the tension suddenly, and 
he continued in haste, with true masculine 
desire to make a swift and satisfactory 
adjustment, “she told me herself, last 
night, that you were awfully attractive, 
and that she thought it was great the way 
you and | liked to do the same kind of 
things.” 


cases 


““We—Il—’” she replied, but there was 
an unconvinced note in her voice. 

The next evening there was a part 
Twenty had been invited. It was sup- 
posed to be the initial announcement to 
their set of Eliot’s engagement. But in 


reality, it was an excuse on the part of 


Edith and Ellen to take up the rugs on 
the floors of all the lower rooms and the 
big hall and have a dance. ‘They had 
given nearly two weeks of planning to 
this festivity, and in their enthusiasm, 
had almost lost sight of the event it was 
purporting to herald. They would not 
have acknowledged it, but they were 
greatful to the disturbing two for giving 
them the opportunity. The party in- 
volved new dresses, and for Ellen, a new 
beau whom she had met once. 

It was altogether a great success—al- 
most the nicest party they had ever given. 
Eliot and Eloise spent most of the evening 
on a small seat on the side porch. Mrs. 
Curtis had danced. The boys always 
asked her saying that she danced better 
than any of the girls. And it was the late 
hour of twelve-thirty when the last guest 
went off in an automobile. 

The family gathered round the table in 
the dining-room. They had all been too 
busy or too excited to eat before, and they 
fell to on the food that was left. They all 
talked at once happily. 

Suddenly Mrs. Curtis sniffed. “I think 
I smell smoke,” she said. 

“Sure it isn’t gas, Mother?” laughed 
Eliot. ‘“‘Mother always smells either gas 
or smoke when she hasn’t anything else 
to do,” he added impertinently. 

They all laughed, and went on eating. 

It was Edith who went first from the 
room and ascended the stairs. In a few 
seconds they heard her returning rapidly, 
calling something as she came. 

“What is the matter, Ede?” 
Eliot. 

At first they could not understand her. 

“Stand still and tell me what’s the 
matter,” he commanded. 

“The whole place up here is filled with 
smoke,” she said; her voice was very 
nervous. 

With a bound he had reached her, call- 
ing to his mother at the same time, “Go 
out on the lawn, all of you, and wait till 
I come.” 

“T’ll wake Ted and Annie,” he said to 
Edith, as he passed her and went to the 
third story. They both slept up there. 
Eliot’s room, too, was on this floor. As he 
ascended the last flight he could see the 
smoke issuing from there in clouds. 

He reached Annie’s room first 
stopped just long enough to be sure that 
she was awake and up. ‘Then he pro- 
ceeded to Ted’s. He took the boy bodily 
out of bed, thrust his bath robe round 
him, found a pair of slippers, and lifting 
him into the hall, set him on the stairs. 

“Now beat it, as fast as you can to the 
lawn,” he said to the thoroughly awakened 
child. 

Ted scuttled off followed by Annie, 
while Eliot went to see where the fire had 
started. It was his room, and there was 
so much smoke that it was difficult to tel! 
about the damage, but it was obvious tha 
the fire department would have to b 
called. 

He dashed down the two flights to th: 
telephone, and gave the alarm. ‘Then h: 
went out on the lawn to find his mothe: 
and the others. They were standing in 
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a ‘ittle group looking at the corner where 
his room was, and at the tiny tongue of 
fl.me that came from it. 

‘It’s a good thing,” said Ellen ner- 
vously, “that we have on our new 
dresses.” 

“Do you think the whole house will 
burn all to bits?” asked Ted in the tone of 
one who hopes for the worst. 

No one else spoke. Eloise stood a little 
apart, her small hand clenched tightly. 

Suddenly there was the clamor of the 
approaching fire engine. 

Eliot joined the firemen. He went first 
with those who entered the house and 
then returned to show the others where to 
erect a ladder on the outside. 

led in his excitement had moved 
nearer the steps of the side porch. It was 
almost directly below his own room. 
Eloise was a short distance behind him. 
Suddenly there was a faint sound, it could 
just be heard. 

‘‘Meou-ow,” came distant, but distinct. 

“Daffy!” said Ted. It was as if all the 
breath had gone out of him in a kind of 
sob. Like a flash he had disappeared. 

Eloise could not believe her senses. It 
was not possible that he had entered the 
burning house. Yet she knew he had 
“Ted” she called. “Stop!” and rushed 
after him. 

Mrs. Curtis who had followed uneasily 
after Eliot now returned to that side of 
the house where she had last seen Eloise 
and Ted, and missing them in the dark, 
called “Eloise!” There was no answer. 
She called again. There was no reply. 
Then with fright in her tone she called, 

“Ted!” and got no answer. 

“What’s the matter Mother?” 
E liot, coming out of the dark. 

“Ted and E-loise—I can’t find them,” 
she said. 

Just then they heard the voice of Ted, 
from far within the house calling, “Daffy!” 

Eliot was now the third to dash into 
the burning house. He advanced quickly 
up to the second story. His heart stood 
still as he reached the lower step of the 
third flight. It was completely enveloped 
in ever increasing clouds. He could not 
see a foot before him but he started up. 
At that instant something bumped against 
his legs. It was Daffy, scared to death, 
but moving swiftly towards the lower 
regions and safety. Then he saw right 
in front of him and a step or two above, 
Eloise leading Ted. A wet bureau scarf 
was over his face, a wet handkerchief over 
hers. 

Eliot spoke no word, but grabbed them 
both and hurried them towards the outer 
air. 

Mrs. Curtis, the girls and Annie—who 
was wringing her hands and crying, 

“Glory be to God, he’s kilt intirely’— 
were waiting by the front ste ps. 

‘Ted was safe—at last in his mother’s 
arms. Edith had caught Daffy, and Ted 
had her clasped tightly. She wriggled 
frat ntic; illy; she was still frightened. 

lhe girls were looking at Eloise. Her 
lov ely frock was a draggled thing. In 
their expressions was mingled awe and 
admiration. Eliot with no word had gone 
yack to the firemen. The work of saving 
the house still claimed him. Mrs. Curtis 
looked over at Eloise and drew near. 
led had twisted himself loose from his 
mother’s embrace in his effort to keep 
hold of Daffy. He was not hurt at all. 
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“My dear, my dear,” she said to the 
girl, her voice choked with emotion. She 
put out her arms to Eloise and with a rush 
the girl was in them. For an instant they | 
clung to each other, the mother spent with 
relief, the girl feeling the reaction of her 
perilous adventure. 

“Tt wasn’t anything,” said Eloise. There 
was a little gasp in her voice. “Only he 
went so quickly there wasn’t time to tell 
any one, and | was afraid he might be 
overcome by the smoke.” 

“Well, how about you?” 
“Weren’t you afraid?” 

“Wasn’t it lucky,” said Eloise, “I re- 
membered that there was water in the 
gold-fish bowl in his room. He showed 
me a polywog in it this afternoon. I’m 
afraid I ruined the bureau scarf.” 

Mrs. Curtis’s arm tightened round the 
girl. ‘“‘Let’s go and sit down over here,” 
she said, leading the way to a seat that 
stood by the side of the garage. “Are you 
quite sure you are all right my dear, dear 
child?” And she would not be reassured 
until she had seen the girl’s face by the 
light of the garage lamp. “I can never 
thank you.” It was a whisper. 

“Don’t I belong to this family?” asked 
Eloise. 

With a swiftness of pent up feeling that 
surprised even herself Mrs. Curtis kissed 
Eloise. Just then Eliot appeared. 

“It’s all right now, Mother,” he said, 
but looking at Eloise as he spoke. His 
face was drawn, his fright for her had not 

passed. “The men say that it started on 
my bed. A few of the fellows were smok- 
ing up there early in the evening. They 
must have dropped a cigarette stub on it. 
The smoldering for so long caused the 
smoke, and the flames were only the 
woodwork round the window. It is per- 
fectly safe to go to bed there now, except 
that the firemen have sort of mussed the 
place up. If you are nervous, three of the 
neighbors say they will be glad to put you 
and the girls up for the rest of the night.” 

But Mrs. Curtis declined the offer, 
and took herself off to superintend the 
straightening of the house. 

Eliot put his arms round Eloise. 
They did not speak. She put her head 
against his broad chest. She could not 
nearly reach his shoulder. He had her 
safe. Never in all his life would he forget 
those terrifying few minutes. The light 
from the garage shown directly upon them, 
but they were unaware of all the world. 

At a little distance stood Edith and 
Ellen. “Isn’t she wonderful!”’ said Ellen. 

“She’s just the bravest thing!’ Visions 
rose before her of recounting this event 
to an admiring audience on the morrow. 

“She certainly is,” agreed Edith, ‘‘and 
her dress is simply ruined, too. Just see 
the way she is looking at Eliot. I think 
she is perfectly beautiful.” 

In the house, Mrs. Curtis was for the 
moment in her own room. Her lips were 
moving in a prayer of thankfulness. 
She had that feeling of peace that comes 
from relief after a strain is over. She 
walked to the window to pull down the 
shade. There below under the garage 
light were Eliot and Eloise. At sight of 
them a multiplicity of emotions swept 
over her. Instantly all doubts and reser- 


asked Ellen, 


vations forsook her, and in a spirit of 


large acceptance a genuine feeling of love 
went out to Eloise and brought with it a 
little gust of tears. 
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less, has no odor, will n 
L BRICATE s EY, 


der or get rancid. ‘Bis 
ttle 25c lasts a long time. 
CLEANS #@ POUSHES 


Trial sizel0c, Buy Nyoil of 
our dealer or write 
M. F. BYE, New Bedford, Mass. 





TROCHE 


COUGH «n-VOICE LOZENGES 


QUICKLY RELIEVE COUGHING 


Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Colds, Loss of 
Voice, Catarrhal and Asthmatic con- 
ditions. Harmless — no opiates. Not 
candy but a cough remedy. At druggists. 
JOHN 1. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


General oles Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co.,Inc. 
New Ye London Toronto 








RESINOL 


Soothing and Healing 


Thoroughly Refiable 
Treatment 
for 
Skin and Scalp Disorders 
Stops Itching 


| 


| to blame. 





T was the next day—and Sunday 

Everybody slept late. But strange'y 
enough they gathered almost simultane- 
ously upon the porch for breakfast. All 
but Eloise who was generally the first. 

The girls talked, both at once, of the 
night before, but they were watching the 
door. Mrs. Curtis’s eyes also strayed in 
the same direction. With the exception 
of Eliot everyone felt the revolution in 
feeling toward Eloise. Yet notwith- 
standing this, embarrassment was in the 
air. Mrs. Curtis was thinking of what 
she should say first to the girl. 

“T wonder where Eloise 1s?”’ said Eliot. 

“T’ll go see,” said Ted with unusual 
avidity. He was holding Daffy as always, 
but today unrebuked. 

He dropped her and started for the 
door. Just then Eloise appeared. No 
one expected to see her at that moment 
and there w as an instant of sudden silence. 

“Hey you,” said Ted gruffly confront- 
ing her with a look of the deepest admir- 
ation. “‘Don’ t you know that breakfast 
is ’most over? All the pancakes are gone. 
That's what you get for bein’ late.” 

At his words an expression of the utmost 
amazement came upon the faces of those 
around the table; and then at the same 
moment they all burst into laughter. It 
broke the strain and immediately the 
girls pounced upon Eloise. 

“Eliot,” said Ellen, “I want Eloise for 
to-morrow afternoon—No, I won’t tell 
her for what—it’s to be a surprise.” 

“And Tuesday,” said Edith, “won’t you 
meet me in town for lunch? It’s to be my 
party— just you and me.” 

“Oh, you’re all so nice,” said Eloise 

Without 


happily. 

Eliot was radiating pleasure. 
understanding it he felt the changed 
attitude. He took his eyes off Eloise for 
a second to smile at his mother. But she 
was looking at Eloise mistily. 

They were all finished but Eloise, who 
ate always slowly. 

“Run along all of you,” said Mrs. 


| Curtis. “I want Eloise to myself just 
now. Yes all of you. I mean you too, 
Eliot.” 


He got up lazily, with an “Oh, very 
well,” but he was pleased none the less. 

They were alone together. The girl 
looked up and put out her hand impul- 
sively to the older woman. 

“We've been awfully inconsiderate, 
I’m afraid,” she said, “Eliot and I. But 
we did not mean to be.” Then with a 
sudden accession of years she added, 

“Young people don’t seem to have much 
understanding.” 

Mrs. C urtis gave the girl’s hand a quick 
squeeze. “No,” she said, “they are not 
It’s the older people who 


should have the understanding. They 
are the ones to make adjustments. You 
will know yourself, some day.’ She 
smiled. “You are a dear girl,” she added 


softly, “I am glad you belong to us.” 





The Open Road 


By Clarence E. Fisher 


I saved my money and bought me a flivver. 
So I could ramble by lake and river. 

Fun’s not what I thought ‘twould be— 

Too many others had the same idee. 
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L aming the 


Green Snake | ! 


(Continued from page 27) 


Sixteen years ago the site of Twin Falls 
was covered by sagebrush; there were no 
inhabitants except a few transient jack- 
rabbits; the only public improvements 
consisted of a line of surveyor’s stakes. 
The entire district from Minidoka to 
Buhl produced nothing and consumed 
nothing. Last year this district shipped 
by rail to the outside world half a million 
tons of farm products and consumed an 
equal amount of commodities produced 
elsewhere. Sixteen years ago the only 
song was that of the coyote; last year 
more than 7500 school children opened 
each school day with a shrill chorus of 
patriotic songs. Sixteen years ago a dol- 
lar an acre was a good stiff price to pay 
for land; two years ago at least one farmer 
turned down an offer of $60,000 for 63 
acres. 

Before we proceed, let’s take a spin out 

of Rupert to these sixty-three acres and 
size up their owner. Ben F. Spittler, an 
erstwhile railroad man and an experienced 
irrigation farmer, came to the budding 
Minidoka project in 1908 bringing three 
thousand dollars with him. After paying 
out twenty-five hundred dollars for the 
relinquishment of a forty-acre claim he 
rolled up his sleeves, bent his broad shoul- 
ders and went to work. He cleared as 
many of his forty acres as he could; when 
his money ran out, he took his team and 
helped build the canals and pumping 
plants until he had another stake. He 
leveled his land with meticulous care, 
used his brains as well as his back in se- 
lecting and growing his crops, acquired 
cows, hogs, sheep, brood mares, chickens, 
ducks and restored to his land the fer- 
tility taken from it in the production of 
his cash crops. 
_ It sounds easy, but it wasn’t. Pioneer- 
ing 1s never a rocking-chair job. It took 
character, grit and steadfast purpose to 
stay on the Minidoka project in the early 
years of its development. The spring 
winds that swept over the treeless plain 
blew the newly planted crops out of the 
ground, the jackrabbits took their por- 
tion. The new canals gave way or the 
pumps were not ready, water did not flow 
and, when alfalfa was cut despite all these 
tribulations, the price went to pieces. 

Also, most of the settlers had no experi- 
ence and less money. They felt abused 
and they blamed the Reclamation Service 
for their troubles. Complaints, threats, 
petitions, indignation meetings followed 
one another in endless succession. On a 
Saturday afternoon Spittler, driving along 
Rupert’s main street, was stopped by the 
king kleagle of the kronic kickers. 

“Glad to see you in town, Ben,” said 
the k. k. k. k. “Come on over to the 
hall. We need you. We’re drawing up 
some resolutions that’ll take the starch 
right out of those white-collar boys. 
We'll show up that gang of trough feed- 
ers. We’ll—” 

You'll have to do it without me,” in- 
terrupted Spittler. “This is my busy 
day. I’m hauling manure out to the 
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An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 

If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 


The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Duxbal 


No matter what the weather is you can enjoy life in 
the open with Duxbak. For Duxbak is comfortable in 
any kind of weather. 

Duxbak togs are rain-proof, good ‘ooking; soft, pliant, 
ventilated and wonderful to wear. 

Kamp-it Togs are like Duxbak but not rain-proofed— 
somewhat lighter in weight—great for hot weather 
vacations and just the thing for ladies. 











FEAF SZ 
and Kamp:it 
Outing Togs 








rad 











. : " 
Both Duxbak and Kamp-it are fully illustrated and 
described in our 1922 style book. Ask your dealer or : 
write for a copy today. 
Utica Duxbak Corporation, 17 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. : 
Western Representative: Verne Powley, 2527—32 Ave. So- Seattle, Wash. 4 
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The Vapor 
Treatment 
for Coughs 
and Colds 


The time for Vapo-Cresolene is at the first indica- 
tion of a cold or sore throat, which are so often 
the warnings of dangerous complications. 

Simple to use; you just light the little lamp that va- 
porizes the Cresolene and place it near the bed at night. 

The soothing antiseptic vapor is bzeathed all night, 
making breathing easy, relieving the cough and 
easing the sore throat and congested chest. 

Cresolene is recommended for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, 
Coughs and Nasal Catarrh. Its germicidal qual- 
ities make it a reliable protection when these diseases 
are epidemic. It gives great relief in Asthma. 

Cresolene has heen recommended and used for the past 

42 years The benefit derived from it is unquestionable. 
Sold by druggists. Send for descriptive booklet 29. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New 
York or Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, Canada, 
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Pactric': Homes 














STYLE 34 


Homes of any ae! 


delivered anywhere 5443 
at wholesale cost NET PRICE 


The modern way to build your POF -eepte 


new home is to buy your Our list price is 
materials ready-cut. Our oe but we allow 
mammoth buying power en- 5 weperens 
ables us to quote prices on th poncosge apa SOO 

quo P Me plan is required. 
ready-cut material for any size Contains living 
home at actual wholesale cost. ¢oom, bedroom, 
We prepare material -by fast, bath, closet, kit- 
accurate machines afid by sys- chenand breakfast 
tematizing the handling of your 29%. 
order—save you approxima- 
tely 20% carpenter labor. 
Finest lumber. We furnish 
complete plans, material lists 
and instructions how to erect. 
Get our prices on homes of any 
size——I to IO rooms. 


Send 50¢ jor ‘ 
Book of 100 Designs®\ 


This 144-page book is, we 
believe, the most elaborate 
volume of approved De- 
signs ever published. Tells 
how you can save hun- 
dreds of dollars. Send soc. 


PACIFIC READY: CUT HOMES ine 
1338 So. Hill St. Los Angeles Cal. 


When in Los 
Angeles Visit Our 
12 Exhibition 
Houses. 


















“I Now Hear Clearly” 
You,-Too, Can Hear! 


500,000 satisfied users 
have testified to the 
wonderful results ob- 
tained from the ‘‘Acous- 
ticon.”’ We therefore 
feel perfectly safe in urg- 
ing every deaf person, 
without a penny of ex- 
pense and entirely at our risk, to accept the 


1922 ACOUSTICON 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


Just write saying that you are shard of hearing 
and will try the ‘‘Acousticon.’”’ The trial will 
not cost you one cent, for we even pay delivery 
charges. 
WARNING! There is no good reason 
* why everyone should not 
make as liberal a trial offer as we do, so do not 
send money for any instrument for the deaf 
until you have tried it. 
The “‘Acousticon” bas improvements and pat- 
ented features which cannot be duplicated, so 
no matter what you have tried in the past send 
for your free trial of the ‘“Acousticon’’ today 
and convince yourself—you alone to decide. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1369 Candler Building 220 W. 42 St., N. Y. City 
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ranch. Gedap there, Bill.” 
he went with his load. 

There was no wood for fence posts on 
the tract and Spittler had no spare cash 
for lumber. So he drove over to the 
Gooseberry range to the west, sleeping in 
haystacks on the way, felled juniper trees, 
cut them to the proper length and hauled 
them home. His fence posts cost him 
weeks of hard labor, but no cash. 

He had no well. When the ditches 
were empty, he and many of his neighbors 
had to drive clear to the Snake river for 
drinking water. And when they needed 
hay in winter, they had to get it thirty 
miles away and across the river. There 
were no bridges, but no matter how thin 
and treacherous the ice, the hay had to 
be hauled or the stock driven across to 
keep the animals alive. One winter sixty 
head of steers went through the ice and 
drowned, the owner barely escaping with 
his life. 

There is no room and no demand for 
easy chairs on any new irrigation project 
during the first five years of its life; the 
routine consists of an endless round of 
tough, dirty, gruelling work interspersed 
at frequent intervals with deprivations 
and disappointments. But the goal is 
worth the cost. Just look at the four- 
teen-year old Spittler ranch, at dozens of 
others round it. 

The home is comfortable, neat, attrac- 
tive, shaded by large trees and surrounded 
by lawns, flowers and ornamental shrubs. 
It has no chimney. It 1s heated by elec- 
tricity; the cooking is done by electricity; 
the water is heated by electricity. In the 
milk house the separator is operated by 
the same mysterious power; electric cur- 
rent drives the silage cutter, the lathe and 
drill press in the shop, lights house and 
barns, pumps water, even toots the horn 
which calls the help from the fields to the 
table. 

No, the electrical equipment of Spit- 
tler’s farm is not unusual. More than 
1100 farms on the Minidoka project, al- 
most half the total number, are lighted by 
electricity and hundreds have nearly the 
same number of electrical conveniences as 
the Spittler ranch. The reason is not far 
to seek. When the Reclamation Service 
built the project, it constructed below the 
diversion dam a plant generating 10,000 
electric horsepower, using the energy to 


And away 


pump water to those levels which could 
not be reached by the gravity canal 

Rather than let the plant stand idle dur- 

ing fall, winter and early spring when no 

irrigation water was pumped, the Service 
offered current so cheap that electric hea‘- 
ing became as inexpensive as and far more 
convenient than a base-burner. 

The Snake and its tributaries made 
possible the development of large amounts 
of power at low cost, but the demand for 
this power was small. Hence the low 
price and the phenomenal consumption of 
current on the Twin Falls and Minidoka 
projects. And those who have once used 
electricity, man’s most efficient servant, 
to do. their chores will never be without 
it again if it lies within their power to con- 
nect up with a live wire. 

I do not want to quote more statistics. 
The photographs reproduced with this 
article speak louder than long rows of 
figures. Yet it may be asked with good 
reason whether there will be a demand 
for the newly irrigated land when the 
great American Falls reservoir is com- 
pleted, whether the outlay is justified. 

In the first place, the primary object 
of the project is not new development, but 
insurance against drouth, the protection 
of the present irrigated area against a re- 
currence of the 1919 calamity. And for 
this protection the existing farms will pay 
at once, either in cash or marketable 
bonds. In addition many of the existing 
canal systems have only a partial supply; 
they could irrigate a larger area if the 
water were available. The only brand 
new project scheduled to be developed at 
once consists of 120,000 Minidoka acres 
so high that great pumping plants must 
lift the water to the plateau. 

Will there be a demand for this newly 
irrigated acreage? 

Last fall the Reclamation Service 
opened for entry two hundred irrigated 
farms on the North Platte project. The 
right of entry was restricted to ex-service 
men. They had to come in person and 
register for the drawing. Thirty-eight 
hundred men with an average capital of 
$1500 each made the trip in te of being 
allotted one of the farms. The new Mini- 
doka project, containing only 3000 farms 
of 40 acres each, will not be large enough 
for one-tenth of the number certain to 
apply for a unit. 


This article is the ninth of a series in which Mr. Woehlke describes and analyzes 


post-war conditions in the Far West. 


The tenth and last, dealing with the inter- 


mountain country of which Salt Lake City is the focal point, will appear in the 
March issue.—The Editors. 
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Readers, Gentle 
and Otherwise 


Census Figures 


San Diego, Calif. 


[ have just concluded reading your | 
article “The Truth About Our Taxes” pub- | 


lished in the November issue of SUNSET 
MaGazINE, which coming at this time, is 
extremely significant and illuminating 
and, unquestionably, will be of the great- 
est interest to the average citizen and 
taxpayer. , Personally, I wish to assure 


you that I found your article extremely | 


interesting and worthwhile and I am 
satisfied that it should give the average 
citizen and tax-payer something to think 
and ponder over. 

As Treasurer and Tax Collector of San 
Diego your article—as regards the expen- 


ditures of the various municipal depart- | 
ments of this city—was of particular | 


interest to me. But, I believe that the 
figures quoted relative to the cost of 


operation of the Treasurer’s ofice—and | 


I shall deal exclusively with this feature 
of your article—are entirely erroneous and 
no doubt will be exceedingly misleading 
to the average reader. 

The error arises from the fact that 
unlike Spokane and the majority of other 
cities, in San Diego the Treasurer has 
direct charge and supervision over four 
distinct and separate departments, to 


wit, the Treasurer, Tax Collector, Street | 


Bond and License departments. ‘There- 
fore it is hardly fair to compare the 


expenditures of the treasurer’s office in | 


San Diego with those of cities where the 


Treasurer merely has charge of one | 


department. 


I would like to assure you that I have | 


not endeavored to criticise you in the 
least. Quite to the contrary. But while 
the Federal census is authoritative and 
with few exceptions, accurate, the report | 
covering the expenditures of the Treas- | 
urer’s office in San Diego was erroneous 
to a degree and will prove to be seriously | 
misleading to persons living in other 
communities. J. T. Mitten. 


Compliment Accepted 
Los Gatos, Calif. 


It may interest you to know that when | 
I asked my wife what she wanted for | 
Christmas she replied that she would be | 
satisfied with a renewal of our subscrip- | 


tion to SuNsET. All I have to say is that 
either my wife is easily satisfied or that it’s 
a big compliment to your magazine. 

Joun S. MitcueE.t. 


No Ladies for Him 


San Francisco, Calif. 

Just purchased my usual monthly 
Sunset and wish to compliment you on 
its contents. It is the best number you 
have issued in a long time, but I think 
you used very poor judgment in selecting 
the design for the cover. This is a West- 
etn magazine and the face of the lady on 
the cover means nothing Western. Quite 
a few of these magazines are mailed to 
eastern people and the impression they 
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‘If It's Your Move 
-consult Bekins 


Moving is a great responsibility for ever 
the most experienced to assume. 
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We have made a specialty of the various depart- 
ments of this business for over a quarter century 
and can boast of a world-wide reputation for our ° 
painstaking service and reliability. 


pape Shipments to and from Eastern and 

STORING Pacific Coast Points are handled in our Con- 

—~—— __ solidated Cars at greatly Reduced Rates. 
Famer 


A filiations in all Principal 


Cities in the United States. cy EKII J 
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FOR INFLAMMATION OF BLADDER 


DR. ALEXANDER B. MOTT, New 
York, Professor of Surgery. Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College, Surgeon 
Bellevue Hospital: ‘‘I have made 
sufficient use of the Buffalo Mineral 
Springs Water to be satisfied that it 
possesses very valuable therapeutic 
properties. In the Gouty Diathesis, 
Chronic Inflammation of the Bladder, 
and other diseases affecting the 
Urinary Organs it may be relied on to 
ive the most satisfactory results.’’ 
Buffalo Mineral Springs Water 
is helpful in the treatment of 
Albuminuria, Bladder and Kid- 
ney Stones, Bladder Inflamma- 
tion, Enlarged Prostate, Rheu- 
matism, Gravel, Gout, Neuritis, 
Bright’s Disease, Diabetes, Aci- 
dosis, Dyspepsia and Nausea 
from any cause. It is an active 
antacid Diuretic. 

Physicians and other interested 
persons are invited to write to 
the Springs for ‘‘Fifty Years of 
Medical Opinions,” a little book 
about Buffalo Mineral Springs 
Water written by many promi- 
nent physicians in all parts of 
the country. At all Druggists. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS 
VIRGINIA 







PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 

Restores Color and ; 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c, and $1.00 at druggists. 
Hiscox Chem. Works, Patchogue, N. Y. 


You Needn’t_ ) 
Look Over 30 Q 


Graying hair makes you seem old 
regardless of age. Restore the orig- 
inal color and seem young. This is 
_ simple, safe and 
easy — Mary T. 
Goldman’s Hair 
Color Restorer 
quickly stops the 
gray 
Send coupon today 
for free trial bottle 
and test as directed 
on a_ single lock 
» the even, per- 
fectly natural color. 
See how eusy to ap- 
ply and how pleasant 
preparation is—clean and 
Nothing to wash or rub off 
answering each ques 
enclose a lock of hair in 
when you have proved 
from your 
























scientific 
as Water. 
Fill out carefully, 


this 
clear 


If possible, 
your letter. Then 
results, get a full-sized bottle, 
druggist or direct. 


tion. 
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get from the magazine comes a great deal 
from the first glance at the outside. In 
my opinion the November cover was very 
commonplace. SuNnsET ADMIRER. 


See Page 36 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Every department in Sunset 1s inter- 
esting, but most of all I like your helpful 
suggestions to homeseekers, and your 
special articles on actual experiences in 
making a home in the West. I am 
looking forward to more articles along 
the line of “How I Acquired My Little 
Farm,” but written from the standpoint 


of a woman’s experiences. Please let us 
have them soon. 

I am trying so hard to escape office 
life, and having done much to lure me 
into the Golden West don’t you think it 
is rather up to you to help me find that 
little home in the country where a little 
money, a fairly good brain, and a lot of 
nerve will turn into chickens, bees, fruit, 
a garden and a happy, normal existence? 
If ever I find that little home I am going 
to get a lot of good out of my foot-high 
pile of Sunset clippings that have accu- 
mulated with the years. 

Maup B. FLowers 





Sondheim's Hunch 


By Frank W. H. Moyer 


ECAUSE of an insistent, ever-re- 

curring presentiment of some busi- 

ness disaster, or a hunch that all 

was not well, as he colloquially 
termed it, Mr. Isidore Sondheim, senior 
member of the Eagle Jewelry Co. and the 
Fair and Square Loan Co., was all agog 
with impatience to return to San Diego 
that Saturday night. 

The main store and office were in the 
city named, with branches in El Centro 
and Calexico. The firm was a family 
affair consisting of himself, his two sons 
and his son-in-law. The old gentleman 
quite readily admitted that he was the 
guiding spirit and the real brains of both 
enterprises. The son-in-law, Joe Beiran, 
had charge of the Calexico branch on the 
Mexican border, chosen because of his 
ability to speak Spanish quite as fluently 
as English, which, after all, was not excep- 
tionally well. 

Since the preceding Thursday the senior 
member had been absent from home en- 
gaged in carefully examining the needs 
and activities of the two Imperial Valley 
branches. Friday had been spent in Cal- 
exico and Saturday in El Centro. 

It was after the store in the latter small 
city had been closed for the night, and he 
and his son were on their way to the hotel 
when the premonition of evil first seized 
him. 

“Louie, I got a funny feeling just now,” 
he announced. 

“Maybe it is from the oysters we had 
for supper,” suggested the son. 

“Tt’s in my head, not in my stomach. 
Something tells me there is trouble at 
home.” 

“You will catch the eight-fifteen train 
tomorrow morning and be home by two 
thirty-five.” 

“It’s too long to wait. When I get a 
hunch like this I must go right away. I 
couldn’t sleep a wink or have a moment’s 
rest with the hunch working overtime.” 

‘But what could be wrong, father, with 


Max on the job?” 

“Anything! Everything! If I knew, 
I wouldn’t worry. Max is on his way to 
Los Angeles to spend Sunday with his 
girl, so | can’t phone him. Perhaps our 
red-headed clerk has skipped out with 
some valuables. Maybe Nellie McGill 
has slapped somebody’s face. Or the big 
loafer who loves her and always waits for 


her Saturady nights may have killed some 
customer for insulting her. Perhaps 
burglars got in the store. Perhaps it 
caught fire. Maybe Max was murdered 
by some fellow who kicked because he 
was charged twelve per cent a month for 
a loan on bum collateral. Honest to good- 
ness, Louie, I go out of my head if I don’t 
get quick action out of here!” 

The sen was a bit stunned by the list of 
possibilities, each more alarming than the 
other. Before he could frame some sort of 
encouraging reply, his father was again 
speaking. 

“The hunch has got my goat so com- 
pletely that if I could hire a special train 
or an airplane I would do so without con- 
sidering the expense.” 

“T don’t believe you can hire even an 
automobile. These fellows don’t like to 
make the trip at night, and it’s almost 
eleven o’clock right now.” 

“Why not?” Sondheim demanded. “I 
pay them double prices and give them a 
bonus if they beat running time. Show 
me where they are and I talk business with 
them!” 

Two drivers, one from the regular stage 
the other a free-lance, were seated on the 
hotel porch waiting for the last stage from 
the city. Mr. Sondheim made his wants 
known and offered any price within rea- 
son for the privilege of being carried to 
the city immediately. The replies were 
blunt, uncompromising refusals to even 
consider the proposal. Pleas, arguments 
and promises produced no satisfactory 
results. The son took the arm of his un- 
happy parent and led him awa 

“One more chance, father. The fellow 
just driving in on the last stage,” said he 
more or less hopelessly. 

They came down to the street just as 
the large car rolled in. Again Mr. Sond- 
heim’s offer was rejected with scorn and 
derision. 

Among the people assembled to watch 
the arrival of the stage the man with the 
hunch wandered, trying to induce some 
one to take him to the city. He was 
laughed at, derided and insulted. Then 
the people dispersed, the streets became 
silent and deserted while the town 
slumbered. 

“You might as well forget your foolish 
imagination and go to bed,” the son sug- 
gested. 
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Che elder man resented the advice. 

‘I don’t go to bed for a minute,” he said 
resolutely. “‘Every business man must 

ve imagination or he loses out in a 
itry. 

“Yes, but a little thing like a hunch is 
iffe rent,” unwisely argued the son. 

“It’s got plain every-day imagination 
kinned a mile,” Sondheim fumed. “I 
n’t have hunches for nothing, and I bet 
yu anything you like there’s something 
wrong at home. Hunches made me what 
| am today. When you and Max were 
nothing but kids in San Francisco, I got a 
hunch that something was going to hap- 
pen so I moved the store to Sacramento 
just two days before the big fire. But I 
got some insurance anyhow. A week be- 
fore the earthquake in Hemet, I got an- 
other hunch and took out more insurance. 
That’s why I got a good start in San 
Diego. And now look how our _ busi- 
ness has spread out! Don’t tell me my 
hunches are all foolishness!” 

The son was silent and uneasy in spite 
of himself. They took chairs on the 
porch. The old man was disgusted but 
not wholly discouraged because his gener- 
ous offers had been refused. Had he pos- 
sessed the ability to run a flivver, he would 
have purchased one outright. That he 
might have lost his way on the desert and 
landed in the Salton sea or the desolate 
reaches of Superstition mountain, would 
have mattered little. He would at least 
have made the supreme effort to live up 
to his hunch. 

In broad daylight the trip he proposed 
taking required all of seven hours when 
everything went favorably. Making the 
journey by night was another matter. It 
had been done often enough, but only 
when the need was pressing. The hun- 
dred or more mises separating El Centro 
and San Diego deserved cautious con- 
sideration. Starting below sea-level, the 
road crossed a sandy, barren waste of des- 
ert, negotiated a tortuous mountain more 
than three thousand feet in altitude, de- 
scended on the western side through a 
seemingly interminable range of foothills 
and semi-desert country before finally 
reaching the next outskirts of civilization. 

The old gentleman savagely chewed the 
end of an unlighted cigar while the son 
nervously fingered a cigarette which he 
seemed afraid to. light. 

And then as though the very intensity 
of his desire had brought a manifestation 
of his hopes, a powerful automobile rolled 
silently up the street. It was in the act of 
passing the hotel when the elder Sondheim 
suddenly came to life and was spurred to 
great activity. 

Bidding his son a hasty farewell, he 
grabbed coat and bag, and ran after the 
machine with noisy enthusiasm. 

“Please, mister, if you are going to San 
Diego, take me along! I must get there 
quick. The quicker the sooner.’ 

The car came to a stop. 

“Who are you and what’s your hurry?” 
asked the driver. 

“Tam Mr. Sondheim, the jewelry man. 
I pay all you ask but I must get to the city 
quick.” 

“Why the hurry?” 

“Fire! Murder! Thieves! I don’t 
know which. Maybe all and something 

ore besides. I got a hunch and it’s driv- 
ng me crazy.” 

Followed some moments of silence. 

“Well, get in.” 
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Court View of noted Montecito, Calif. Residence 
Francis T. Underhill, Santa Barbara, Calif., Architect 
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Made in varied designs 
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FREE! 


Walking, Talking, 
Sleeping DOLL 


How can you get it? Easily! Simply tell two 
of your friends or acquaintances how well 
your family likes SUNSET Magazine and get 
each to pay you $2.50 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. Then send the $5.00 to us with the 
addresses of the two subscribers and ask for 
the Gift Doll. 


She is 16 inches tall, says 
clear, loud voice, opens and closes her eyes 
like a real baby, and when led by the arm or 
shoulder, she actually walks! Charmingly 
dressed, chic in every detail, she is sure to be 
a long-prized gift for any little girl. 


“Mamma” in a 


Your own subscription or renewal will 
count as one of the two necessary for the 


Gift Doll. 


REMEMBER 
FREE, POSTPAID, by sending only two 
new or renewal subscriptions to SUNSET at 
$2.50"each. 
SEND YOUR ORDER TO: 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 
460, FOURTH ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
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Blue-jay 


to your druggist 


Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a corn is 
Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens and 
comes out. Made in two forms—a 
‘olorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
whichever form you prefer, plasters 
or the liquid —the action is the same. 
Safe, gentle. Made in a world-famed 
laboratory. Sold by all druggists. 


Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dept. 1, 
** Correct Care of the Feet."’ 


Free: 
for valuable book 
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DR. STEDMAN’S 


Used by mothers the world over for half a century. Free from 
all harmful ingredients. Dr. Arthur H. Hasell, 
St, 
alkaloid or constituent of opium. Thus Stedman's 
Teething Powders are favorably distinguished 
genuine. 25c a packet of 
pine powders. Your druggist has f 
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of the Analytie Institution, London, Eng., writes 
“‘absolutely free from morphia or any other 
from all similar preparations.’' Observe the (f= 
trademark, a gum-lanecet, \"r 
TRADE MARK. is on every packet and e 
pac powder—none otherwise / 
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them, or can get them for you 
PREPARED ONLY BY 


JAMES H, STEDMAN e 
Hoxton, London,Eng. “io 
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long heat. It has slipped from under 
the jar cover and the fruit must be re- 
processed or it will spoil, 


GOOD ® LUCK 
RED JAR RINGS 


under long boiling. 
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will not “‘blow-out” 
Ask for them at your dealer's before 
begin the season's canning. 
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The car resumed its silent flight, rolled 
out on to the desert. For nearly an hour 
they made their grinding way across the 
sandy expanse, then the mountain climb 
began. 

Suddenly Mr. Sondheim spied a car 
coming from the opposite direction. 

“Please, mister, let us stop so I can ask 
those people about my store,” he begged. 

The driver hesitated but finally applied 
the brakes. Mr. Sondheim hastily scram- 
bled out and swung his arms wildly in the 
face of the approaching car. 

“You come from San Diego; yes?” he 
inquired. 

A brief affirmation brought a bombard- 
ment of eager questions. 

“Was there a fire, a murder or a robbery 
last night, you know? Where, who and 
when was it? I got a hunch is reason I am 
so worked up about it.’ 

“T heard the fire alarm about eleven 
o'clock, but I didn’t learn where the fire 
was,” one of the men in front informed 
him. 

“Eleven o'clock! My goodness; I bet 
that was my place!” groaned Sondheim. 

“There was some talk of a murder, too. 
I believe they arrested a fellow somewhere 
near eleven,” the second man stated. 

“Near eleven! My son, Max, it must 
be!” exclaimed the old man, wringing his 
hands. 

“Your son arrested?” came the query. 

“No, murdered! I got a hunch I tell 
aids 

“Come to think of it, there was a rob- 
bery about the same time,” the second 
man added. 

“Oh, heavens! I am ruined! Thank 
you kindly, my good friends!” 

He climbed laboriously back to his 
forme: place in the car. The burdens of 
the whole world seemed to rest on his 
drooping shoulders. 

“Please hurry, mister! That hunch is 
working three ways with both feet. I am 
most terribly unhappy.” He lapsed into 
silent gloom. 

They came to the outer fringe of the 
city. ‘Will twenty dollars be enough for 
bringing me in?” Sondheim asked. “I 
pay more if you say so.” 

“You’re welcome to the ride,’ 
other assured him. 

“T thank you very much. I get off at 
Fifth and Market if you please.” 

That point reached, Sondheim stepped 
out, again thanked the man. It was ex- 
actly six-twenty. He felt somewhat reas- 
sured when a glance down street showed 
his store still standing in its accustomed 
place. 


ITH quickened steps he arrived in 

front of the building. One glance at 
the window display revived his fears. He 
threw down his traveling bag, removed his 
overcoat and flung it over the bag while 
he concentrated his gaze on the window. 

“‘Burglars, as sure as I live!” he ex- 
claimed as he took in the startling dis- 
array of the articles. 

Several trays of rings were overturned. 
Lavillieres, fobs, wrist watches, stick pins 
and pear! necklaces were strewn promiscu- 
ously over the bar pins, brooches, ear 
rings and cuff buttons. The glass-cased 
novelty clock that never needed winding 
lay on its side beneath its pedestal. Its 
pendulum was stilled, and the hands 


proved it had ceased doing its duty at ten 
forty-five. 


the | 


“Just when the hunch was getting my 
goat real good,” he said with respectful 
awe upon noting the position of the clock’s 
hands. 

Things were in such a state of disorder 
that it was impossible to decide just wh: 
was missing. Probably the burglars h. ‘d 
exercised a fine discriminatory taste and 
chosen only the best. But the night 
watchman of the block, who was supposed 
to be on duty from ten to six, where h: id 
he been and what had he done to earn the 
ten dollars per month he received from 
the firm? 

Sondheim wondered what he had done 
with his own key to the store. Had he 
left it in his other clothes or taken it with 
him? Anyhow the police must be notified 
of the robbery. At that very moment he 
thought he saw a policeman standing in 
front of the city hall, and dashed towards 
him at topmost speed. 

When within a short distance of the 
man, he saw it was a soldier. Turning to 
retrace his steps, he discovered a man 
making off with his bag and overcoat. 
With a cry over his shoulder for the sol- 
dier’s benefit, he yelled, “Help! Thieves!” 
and started the chase. 

The sneak slipped round a corner. A 
hundred feet behind charged the excited 
Sondheim. As he ran he suddenly remem- 
bered that the key to the store was in the 
small side pocket of the overcoat. This 
thought added more speed to his short 
strides. 

The soldier, grasping the situation, 
darted down the street parallel to the one 
the escaping thief had taken. Upon 
rounding the next corner he saw the man 
throw aside the stolen articles and dis- 
appear in a small alleyway between two 
warehouses. 

Mr. Sondheim, panting _ heavily, 
reached the corner ahead of the soldier. 
He sighed with relief as he picked up the 
bag and coat, then generously handed the 
other a dollar. 

“Thanks, mister soldierman! The 
rotten thieves must have it in for me. 
First they rob my store, then they steal 
the clothes off my back. Come, I show 
you!” he invited, glad to have so reliable 
a witness. 

Returning to the store, he unlocked the 
door, then waited a moment, feeling some- 
what fearful of what he might discover. 
He stepped inside followed closely by his 
companion. Almost immediately he 
spied an envelope lying on the front show- 
case. He took it up, saw it was addressed 
to him, opened it. 

Before he could read a line a plaintive 
purring sound and an affectionate rub 
against the leg of his trousers caused him 
to Jook down. 

“My goodness, if that aint just like a 
lady cat!” he gasped with pardonabl 
astonishment. 

The friendly Maltese had a loop of seed 
pearls round her neck and back of one leg, 
and the chain of a lavilliere had caught 
among the beads. That her ornaments 
dragged on the floor did not seem to 
matter. 

Sondheim read the note: 

Dear Father: The cat has kittens. Nel- 

lie put her in a box under the back counter. 

I come back Monday noon. Much love. 

Max. 

“Well, well, poor little mamma pussy,”’ 
cried Sondheim happily. “So help me, | 
go right out and buy you a quart of milk.” 
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The Results of Secrecy 


(Continued from page 31) 


xistence of nations, as well as of indi- 
viduals. It is the negation of all prin- 
ciples which a free, self-governing people 
cherish. Let us recall what was said by 
the Standard of London upon the break- 
ing out of the Great War: 


“We do not know what sort of children 
our grandchildren will be, but if they are 
at all like ourselves they will recall with 
astonishment how Europe went to war in 
1914 without passion or hatred or malice 

—-how between two and three hundred 
millions of people set out to slaughter one 
another in a fatalistic way merely because 
the diplomatists had arranged things so. 
. . . The powers of Europe are at each 
other’s throats in obedience to a barren 
diplomatic formula.” 


When the Doors Opened 


At Washington again, in spite of the 
promise of the opening sessions of the 
conference, a few men have closed them- 
selves in and determined things vital to 
the existence of nations and of individuals. 
Let us examine what has come so far 
from behind those closed doors. 

The naval ratio has been most vitally 
changed from the original proposition. 
Ihe usual propaganda has gone out 
indicating that the change is_ not 
material. But in my opinion it is ex- 
ceedingly material and altogether for the 
worse. It is one of the prices which the 
people will have to pay for a closed con- 
ference. If the doors had been kept ajar 
and the Hughes program urged in the 
open, public opinion, not only in this 
country but in all countries concerned, 
would have driven it through. No set of 
delegates could have stood against the 
sentiment of the people at home. It was 
received by the people everywhere. as 
were Wilson’s plans and policies before 
the meeting at Versailles. But the con- 
ference went into secret session at Wash- 
ington as at Versailles and the same result 
followed. That which was right and just 
and humane was whittled and bargained 
away and intrigue and bluff again suc- 
ceeded in making the program. 


A Moral Breakdown 


What is the change which these secret 
conferences have effectuated 

Japan is to keep the Mutsu, her super- 
Hood; America, therefore, is to go ahead 
_ complete two more of her post-Jut- 

land ships; England is to go forward with 
her building program with two new Hoods, 
greater preparation all round for war, in- 
creased reliance upon force. Instead of 
decreasing the building program after the 
Pacific Alliance was signed, they still in- 
sist upon greater preparations—a sad 
commentary upon their faith in their 
peace- insuring alliance. In other words, 
the building program is to continue, mil- 
lions are to be added to the taxpayers’ 
already inhuman burdens. 

But the economic feature resulting 
from this change is not by any means the 
most important phase of it. I regard it in 
a large measure as a moral breakdown 
of the conference. It discloses that they 
have been fencing for position and schem- 


admire Japan. 
far-seeing. 
any moment and what she has secured is 
almost unbelievable. 
ample and efficient for her complete domi- 
nancy of the Orient. 
navy she needs for that purpose. 
obtains in lieu of the 
alliance, an alliance of much wider scope 
and of infinitely greater value to her. 


the Pacific islands. 
security in the nature of a guarantee, not 
only for the islands, but for Japan proper. 


not even excite her derision. 
of a Monroe doctrine for the Orient, long 
her desire, has been made certain, effec- 
tive, far reaching, unassailable. 





ing to keep alive armaments instead of 
sincerely planning to reduce them. The 
one vital inspiring thing in the Hughes 
plan was the cessation of building. ‘This 
change pushes the time when we shall 
stop building further into the future. 
That great hope is not to be realized at 
this time. What may arise within the 
next three years to continue the building 
program for a yet longer period no one 
can foretell. The same forces, however, 
which contrived to push forward the time 
for cessation of building will have three 
or four years to work out other schemes 
to postpone it for a still longer period. 

It only discloses how subtle, how sin- 
ister, how treacherous and shameless are 
the forces which work by day and by 
night against the cause of disarmament 
and therefore, of humanity. It also 


shows how utterly impossible it is to win 


victories in a great cause like this, or in 
any cause in the interest of humanity, 


except through open dealings and under 
such circumstances that public opinion 
can effectively operate. 


Banzai ! 


The most striking and outstanding 


fact relative to the conference is the 
amazing success of Japan. 
ourselves in a matter of such grave con- 
cern to the whole world to be carried 
away 


If we permit 


by our admiration for success, 
merely for success’ sake, then we must 
She has been adroit and 
She has given up nothing of 


She retains a navy 
has all the 
She 
Anglo- Japanese 


She 


She has an agreement against fortifying 
She has obtained 


Sitting therefore, as she now does, behind 


the barrier of from 5000 to 7000 miles of 
ocean. with her islands made safe, 
home land rendered practically invulner- 
able, she is complete master of the Orient. 


her 


lhe generalities of the Root proposal will 
Her theory 


Does anyone believe that such a dis- 


position of the Far Eastern question is a 
settlement of the Far Eastern question? 
I have an idea that Japan 
bureaucrats and militarists 
have a profound respect for secret confer- 
ences 
macy, nothing like the success of Japan 
at Washington can be found with which to 
compare, one might also say, to contrast it. 


that is her 
will forever 


Surely, in all the history of diplo- 


As one watches the proceedings here 


and studies the maneuvers, it becomes 
more and more apparent that until we 
secure open conferences, open diplomacy, 





the people can not hope for much relief 
from the frightful situation which now 
confronts them. The real outpost of 
autocracy and militarism is secret diplo- 
macy and secret conference. This out- 
post must be stormed, taken and demol- 
ished before anything except the most 
timid and inconsequential steps can be 
taken along the line the people would 
travel. 


Twin Conferences 


We have recently before us two never- 
to-be-forgotten illustrations of how se- 
crecy frustrates the best hopes and high- 
est aspirations of the people—Versailles 
and Washington. 

The promises and plans made in the 
open and to the people in both instances 
were wise and well calculated to serve 
peace and _ stabilize civilization. The 
plans, however, which came out after 
days and weeks of secrecy were, and are, 
calculated to bring on the very opposite 
of that which the people desire and which 
they are entitled to have. Everyone 
realizes, and no one better than the dip- 
lomat, that the people are for disarma- 
ment, for peace, that under proper lead- 
ership public opinion could accomplish 
almost anything along this line. 

Never in the history of the world has 
there been such a universal yearning in 
the public mind to put aside war and its 
weapons and to dedicate our energies to 
the arts and practises of peace. Never 
have they thought so deeply and so sin- 
cerely upon these matters. The suffering 
and the sacrifices which they have had to 
endure have taught them to think and 
think deeply. But that which they would 
accomplish and that which they know is 
to their interest, they can not enjoy be- 
cause the old methods and practises and 
customs of militarism and imperialism 
still prevail in our conferences. 

I do not wish to be understood as un- 
derestimating the advance made in the 
cause of open diplomacy by the Washing- 
ton Conference; I only wish to be under- 
stood as saying ‘that it is but a milestone, 
the rest of the way must be traveled, for 
if war has an ally always helpful and 
persistent, it is secret diplomacy. 


The Hope of the World 


Truth compels this statement regarding 
what may well be taken as the moral 
breakdown of the conference. Never- 
theless, those who believe in open 
diplomacy and open international con- 
ferences should by no means be dis- 
couraged, much less disconcerted. Great 
progress, permanent advance, have been 
made in this matter in the last ten years 
and ten years more will accomplish still 
greater results. The all but iron law of 
custom, the inertia of tradition, can not 
be broken or removed at once. ‘They are 
stubborn things,-but the fateful trend of 
events are on our side and the old customs 
and practises and prejudices must finally 
yield. There should be no cessation 
until the victory for open negotiation be- 
tween governments is complete. 
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A CALIFORNIA “HOME 
In Berkeley 


A magnificent home of 16 rooms in exclusive 
Claremont Court, one of the most fashionable 
residence sections in San Francisco Bay dis- 
trict, situated on the slopes of the beautiful 
Berkeley Hills in view of San Francisco Bay. 
Within 45 minutes of San Francisco, and 10 
minutes of the University of California, now 
the largest in the world. This homeis elegant- 
ly furnished and interior finish shows many 
special and original features, both for comfort 
and entertaining. 
Price and complete information including 
photos will be sent on request. Address 


A. B. HUMPHREY 


Escalon, California 











“BUYING LAND” A free bulletin by 
R. S. RAVEN CO. 
AGRICULTURAL SPECIALISTS 


614 MILLS BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA RANCHES ‘ist in Berit 
C alifornia Cattle 
tanches, suitable for development into Modern Stock Farms 
and Country Estates. Also in close touch with open range 
opportunity in Nevada. 
Edward C. Price, 325 Pacific Finance Bldg., Los Ange'es, Calif 





[CONCENTRATION 


Learn how to keep your mind on one subject despite 
interruptions. Great possibilities through thought 

control. Companion book, ‘How to Conquer Fear,” 

shows how to avoid worry, doubt, anxiety, nervous- 
ness; gain contentment. Both wonde orful books, by 
F. W. Sears, Master Psychologist; world’s greatest 
Psycho-Analyst and Psycho-Synthesis Expert, $1 
postpaid. Satisfaction or money back. 


Centre Publishing Co., 108 W. 34th St., Z697, New York 


re HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell - Building 
Books with Economy Plans 


of new California Styles suitable 

for any climate. Famous for 

comfort and beauty 

“Representative Cal. Homes” 

50 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms—$1 

“The New Colonials” 

60 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms - $1 
“West Coast Bungalows” 

50 Houses—6 and 7 Rooms—$1 














PLAN . FU 












SPECIAL OFFER 


Send $2.50 for any three of Little Bungalows” 


these books and get Garage 
Folder FREE. 
Money back tf not satisfied 
E, W. STILLWELL & ©O., Architects, 785 Calif. mites, Los Augeles 


£ Your 
skin can 


be quickly 
cleared of Pim- 
ples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the 
face or body, Enlarged 
Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. $1000 
Cold Cash says | can clear your 
, 8kin of the above blemishes. 


WRITE TODAY for my FREE 
REE on" ‘A CLEAR-TONE 
SKIN’’— telling how I cured 


myself after being afflicted for fifteen years. 
E. S. GIVENS,145 Chemical Bldg., Kansas Cit 


75 Houses—3-4-5 Rooms—$1 

























Sunset Magazine Service Bureau | 


Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 





He Has Found a Partner 


This is to let you know that the oppor- 
tunity for a man and his wife to run my 
poultry ranch on shares has been taken 
and that further applications will be un- 
necessary. 

I have not kept an accurate account 
but roughly estimate that we have re- 
ceived at least 300 replies from the pub- 
lication of my letter by the Service 
Bureau. They came from all over the 
United States and British Columbia, and 
are still coming—one today from Connec- 
ticut and another from Vermont. I have 
been very careful to reply to each inquiry 
and all have been replied to with the ex- 
ception of sixteen. One day I sent out 
eighty replies. Many of these inquirers 
ask questions about California—climate, 
opportunities, price of land, etc., express- 
ing a desire to come here. I have taken 
pains to type replies to such letters, en- 
closing suitable folders from our local 
chamber of commerce. In some cases I 
have simply sent a postcard. The ad- 
dresses given in some of the replies are 
almost unintelligible and it is possible 
some of my replies have missed their 
mark. Should Sunset Magazine Service 
Bureau ever undertake to feature one of 
my letters again I will surely engage a 
secretary beforehand.—E. N., LAKESIDE, 
CALIFORNIA. 


He Wants Experience 


Q. Ihave been reading your magazine 
for the last few months and like it very 
much. I visited the Western coast last 
summer and since then have made up my 
mind that I want to locate there. Fruit 
culture and chicken farming have always 
appealed strongly to me, and I now ask 
you for any help you may be able to givé 
me regarding getting located. 

I do not know much about farming, 
but would it not be possible for me to get 
work with some successful man in the 
business? I will do my part as I intend 
to make it a life proposition. I am 29 
years of age. Single. Height 5 feet 10 
inches. Weight 155 pounds. I have 
been doing office work for about six years 
and was in the army two years. I do not 
believe it will take me very long to get 
hardened to outside work, as T am in 
good health.—H. T. H., Sroux Crry, 
Iowa. 

A. We would suggest that, before 
coming out, you write to the Extension 
Division, College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, California, 
and enroll in the correspondence course 
on poultry raising and on the production 
of the variety of fruits you contemplate 
raising. We would also suggest that you 
obtain a copy of Professor Wickson’s 

California Fruits and How to Raise 
Them.’ 

After these preliminaries are over, we 
would suggest you get in touch with the 
secretary of the Poultry Producers Asso- 


ciation of Central California, San Fran- 
cisco, California, asking him to put you 
in touch with a successful poultry man 
for whom you might work to obtain ex- 
perience. In this manner you will ac- 
quire a great deal of knowledge and ; 
better insight into conditions before ai 
come out. 


An Iowa Without Blizzards 


Q. I would like to ask for information 
regarding an ideal location on the Pacific 
Coast, though I do not expect a new 
Utopia; I am too old for that. I am in- 
terested in going to the Coast and am 
going. Have been there some three times 
but not through the summer. 

I want to locate where there are good 
roads, cheap electricity, water works or 
water pressure, where I can have a vege- 
table and flower garden and where natu- 
ral rainfall is sufficient for a garden— 
where I am within a reasonable distance 
—considering the automobile and the 
roads—of some good city and where I am 
also in neighborhood of good fishing and 
hunting—where I can have most kinds of 
fruit for home consumption (not com- 
mercial) where I can keep a home flock of 
chickens and a Jersey cow—country life 
with some of the advantages of the city— 
electricity, water, telephone and _ rural 
mail service, with good automobile roads, 
I have these all here. 

That is what I would be interested in. 
It takes considerable time and money in 
running over three states in just prospect- 
ing with no definite lead to follow—give 
me some good pointers if you are in a po- 
sition todo so. I want what I have here 
with a milder climate.—H. G. B., Sririt 
Lake, Iowa. 

A. You have a number of districts 
from which to make a selection. You 
will find a mild climate, with all the other 
things you want, in Western Washington. 
Good roads, cheap electricity, good hunt- 
ing and fishing, etc., can be found close to 
Seattle, Tacoma, Everett and other cities. 
Of course, you have a long rainy winter, 
with an occasional cold snap and snow. 

The same conditions prevail round 
Portland, Oregon, and in the Willamette 
valley, where you have Salem, the state 
capitol, Eugene, the home of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Corvallis, the site of the 
Oregon State Agricultural College, to 
choose from. In the Willamette valley 
good roads are being constructed at a 
rapid rate now. 

Still further south you have the Ump- 
qua valley, with Roseburg as its metrop- 
olis, and the Rogue river valley. In the 
Rogue river valley the winters are not as 
long and rainy as they are further north, 
but the summers are warmer and dryer. 

In our judgment, a place in the vicinity 
of either Grants Pass, Medford or Ashland 
would come about as close to your re- 
quirements as it is possible to come, es- 
pecially as from these cities you can reach 
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LAKE WASHINGTON BOULEVARD BORDERING ONE OF SEATTLE’S RESIDENTIAL DISTRICTS 


Seattle Invites You 
To Spend Your Vacation in the Charmed Land 


. I N my humble opinion the Pacific Northwest is as gor- 
geous a vacation land as there is to be found on this con- 
tinent.”—Irvin S. Cobb. 
“Tt 1s the charmed land of the American continent, with 
the most restful and soothing climate in the world, a land 
of the green valley and the rushing river, of 


majestic single scenic feature in the United States proper. 
Its glacial system exceeds all the glaciers of Switzerland 
combined and at its base is a succession of gorgeous flower- 
ing parks. 

SucH MountTAIn LAkes—lakes of sapphire and emerald 
—reflecting in their depths the snow peaks 





tall men and tall trees, of moss, of fern and 
dazzling snow-tipped peaks. If you have 
never seen Oregon, Washington, or British 
Columbia in summer you lack important 
qualifications for imagining what the climate 
of heaven may be like.” 

—Dr. Woods Hutchinson. 


THE Forces oF NATURE united to make 


—— 
si ae 


the Pacific Northwest the Nation’s Supreme ig he 7 





Summer Playground. There is no excessive |ia™ 





rising from their sides. 

SucH YACHTING—nothing like it in the 
western hemisphere—along the 2000 miles 
of shoreline of Puget Sound and the inside 
passage to the fjords and glaciers of Alaska. 

SucH Motor Roaps—through a paradise 
of scenic delights. Such trout streams. Such 
seeees| golf—golf every day in the year. Such camp- 

. ing, such hikes, such mountain climbing, 





he 





heat or trying cold. One sleeps under 
blankets every night of the year. There are no hurricanes, 
cyclones, earthquakes, or severe electrical storms. The 
climate lures one out-of-doors the year around, and to what 
an out-of-doors! 

SucH Woops, if you love the woods and woodsy things— 
stately forests, carpeted with a wealth of ferns and flower- 
ing plants and shrubs—and not a poisonous reptile in the 
Puget Sound area. 

SucH MounTAINS—two great ranges of snowclad peaks, 
ind Mt. Rainier National Park, where one may spend a 
summer of unalloyed delight. Mt. Rainier is the most 


Seattle—Center of America’s Summer Playground 


ae, Se 
: such skiing, such all-around fun. 
AND SucH HEALTH—year by year Seattle is the health- 
iest city in the world. 


Come Tuts YEAR. Come to the Charmed Land. Come 
by train or motor. Come once and you’ll come again. 


Come Direct to the Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
tourist bureau and let them make things easy for you. 


SEND For THE Book tet “The Charmed Land” now— 
and ask any questions that occur to you. 
SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
91g Arctic Building, Seattle. 
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MOUNT LOWE 


YEAR‘ROUND RESORI 











OLD MISSION 
BALLOON ROUTE 
TROLLEY TUE 

of many points of interest 


near to Los Angeles_ Greatest journe 
for the fare charged in the atl 











Worlds Greatest MountainScenic | 
Trolley Trip 


Five Trains daily at convenient hours 


e Wre for beautifully 
illustrated Folder 


PACIFIC] ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


O. A. SMITH General Passenger Agent 
LOS ANGELES 








ORANGE 
EMPIRE 


TROLLEY TRIP 


50 miles through Orange Groves 
visiting twelve cities 
spin Features 





























CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Make Your Home in Los Gatos—‘‘In the 
Valley of the Sun." Located in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated 
with an ideal climate. Property at reasonable 
prices. Address Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos, 
California. 


**Water is Wealth’’ in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa. fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department S, Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 


PATENTS 


Patents. Write for Free Guide Book and 
Record of Invention Blank. Send model or sketch 
and ww tion for free opinion of its patentable 
nature. Highest References. Prompt Attention. 
Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 751 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





Send for free Booklet. 


Patents. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 


opinion. 
Washington, D. C. 


624 F St., 


PLANTS FOR SALE 


Plants—Christmas or California Red Berry 
selected trees. Plant now. Grow anywhere. 
Ornament in Garden. $1.00, Two $1.50. Also 
Manzanitas and Madrones. H. Anderson, Pineflat 
Sonoma Co., Cali 


SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 





writers of Photoplays, Short 
poems, newspaper articles, send 
helpful booklet, ‘‘Successful Writ- 
S 693 Butler Bldg. Cin- 


Ambitious 
stories, songs, 
today for Free 
ing.’ Writer's Digest, 
cinnati 

Stories, Poems, ei ete., are wanted for 
publication Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau 
163, Hannibal, Mo. 





HELP WANTED 


** Automobile Owners, Garagemen, Mechan- 
ics, Repairmen, send for free copy of our current 
It contains he Ipful, instructive information 


issue 

on overhauling, ignition troubles, wiring, car- 
buretors, storage batteries, etc. Over 120 pages, 
illustrated Send for free copy today. Automobile 
Digest, 544 Butler Bldg.. Cincinnati.’ 


Government needs adits Mail Clerks. 
Salary $133 to $192 month. Traveling expenses 
paid. Examination announced soon. Write for 
free specimen questions. Columbus Institute, 
F-6 Columbus, Ohio. 


Government Clerks Needed Soon (men— 
women) $1400—$2300. Vacancies constantly. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Write quickly. Mr. Ozment, 
Former U. 8. Government Examiner 340 St. Louis. 


OLD COINS 


“Old coins, large Spring selling catalogue of of 


coins for sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices paid 
for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 10iF Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass. 


the good roads system of California over 

a highway which is paved nearly all the 
way and which is open the year round, 
with the exception of perhaps a week or 
two in midwinter. 

In California the districts worth inves- 
tigating from your standpoint would be 
the coast range valleys, from San Fran- 
cisco north and south. Round Santa 
Rosa and San Jose your conditions would 
be nearly all obtainable, except that you 
would have to irrigate your garden during 
the summer and fishing and hunting 
would not be as good as they are in the 
other districts mentioned 

We would suggest that you take your 
automobile and investigate the districts 
personally. You can reach all of them 
over first-class highways. By the be- 
ginning of next summer you would find 
that there is a hard surfaced, wide auto- 
mobile road from Vancouver, B.C., to San 
Diego, lacking only a few short stretches 
under construction here and there. 


Looking for a Dairy Ranch 


Q. I have always had a desire to lo- 
cate in California since listening to the 
stories told by my father who was a forty- 
niner. I am a man with wife and four 
sons. The boys range in age from three 
to sixteen years. We would like to make 
a start in Southern California. I worked 

a farm up to the age of eighteen; from 
then on fora good many years I followed 
construction work. Since leaving that | 
have been dairying and general farming. 
What I wish to do is to lease a going ranch 
suited for dairying and general farming 
with option of purchase. Must be lo- 
cated near schools. Can you give me any 
definite information on this or refer me 
to those who can?—F. N. D., KirKLanp, 
WASHINGTON. 

A. Letters addressed to F. N. D., care 
Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, will be 
forwarded to the inquirer. 


Canadian Homesteads 


Q. I would like what information you 
can give me with regard to the land in 


_ Alberta, Canada, in or adjoining the 


Shining Bank district. A few years ago 
I heard that the Canadian government 
assisted the settlers by selling them land, 
stock and farm implements. Can you 
tell me what the terms were? If you 
know of an agency where I can get addi- 
tional information would be glad to have 
the address—Mrs. H. C. M., Cuura 
Vista, CALIFORNIA. 

A. The Shining Bank district of Al- 
berta lies approximately 100 miles west 
of Edmonton, about 15 miles north of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific line. The district 
lies in the watershed of the McLeod river, 
a tributary of the Athabasca. The coun- 
try is not yet thickly settled; it is covered 
with a fairly heavy growth of brush and 
small timber and therefore needs clearing 
before cultivation is possible. 

The Canadian government never as- 
sisted settlers by the sale of stock and 
farm implements on long-time payments. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway, turned 
over to selected settlers with farming ex- 
perience certain farms on which houses 

had been built and other improvements 
| made, so that the buyers could go to work 
immediately, the railroad extending lib- 
eral long-time credits. 
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The Pulse of the West 


(Continued from page 11) 


The advocates of the sales’ tax apparently 
are ready to go through a continuous song- 
and-dance act before the present Congress. 
But they won’t put it over. Congress 
knows too well that a general sales’ tax is loaded with high 
explosives while the revenue of a restricted sales’ tax like 
the present excise levy on certain luxuries is negligible. 

A general sales’ tax is politically dangerous and economic- 
ally unjust because it imposes the heavy end of the burden 
upon the shoulders of those least able to carry it. It is a 
tax on consumption. The eighteen million families with 
revenues so small that they escape the income tax do the 
bulk of the consuming and would have to pay the bulk of 
the sales’ tax, thereby relieving the two million families 
who have incomes high enough to be taxed. 

Ability to pay should be the basis in the distribution of 
the tax burden. Crudely, with many mistakes and much 
injustice, the income tax accomplishes this distribution. 
But the sales’ tax heeds not the ability to pay. It is a plain 
attempt to shift more of the load from the shoulders of those 
who have to the back of those who have not. 


Shifting the 
lax Burden 
to the Lowly 


U U 
Deception Up to the end of the year 1921 the state of 
Resales in California from the proceeds of bond is- 


sues and from Federal contributions had 
expended nearly fifty million dollars for 
state highways and had, in bonds and cash, an unexpended 
balance of more than thirty million dollars to complete the 
system. Unfortunately the entire enterprise suffered be- 
cause the promoters of the first bond issue in 1910 con- 
sciously deceived the electorate. They asked for $18,000,- 
ooo. To gain the support of the voters, they submitted 
plans for a highway system of 2700 miles reaching every 
county seat of the huge state. They did not state that the 
engineers’ estimate of the cost of the entire system was 
$54,000,000 and, having carried the bond issue by a nar- 
row margin, the highway commission was compelled to in- 
crease the mileage at the expense of width and strength. 

The early type of state highway in California called for a 
road 15 feet wide with a concrete base 4 inches thick. 
These specifications were made in 1911 when California had 
about 100,000 motor vehicles. In seven years their num- 
ber grew to more than half a million, the density of traffic 
increased 1000 per cent and the early light and narrow roads 
proved totally inadequate on those stretches of the state 
highways which carried the heaviest traffic. 

Now the California highway commission is subjected to 
a heavy fire of criticism because it did not foresee the growth 
of motor traffic, a transportation growth unprecedented in 
the history of the world, and because it did not build wider 
and heavier roads from the beginning. 

Let us hope that other states under the guidance of the 
Federal Bureau of Public Roads will avoid the mistake 
California made while pioneering in the field of state road 
building. 


Costly Errors 


U U 


California has about $10,000,000 invested 
in that part of its highway concrete work 
which is of inadequate depth and width. 
This concrete base is rapidly giving way 
under heavy traffic. But it is not irretrievably lost. Most 
of it can be saved, some of it is being saved by adding on 
either side a concrete shoulder 21% feet wide with a depth 
of » to 8 inches and covering the old 4-inch pavement with 


Thin Concrete 
and the Tax 
on Gasoline 





a wearing surface 2 to 4 inches thick, thus transforming 
these sections into 20-foot highways with a permanent base. 

The highway commission of the Golden State now has 
available over thirty million dollars, but all of this money 
is for new construction. To save and make fully useful 
the ten-million dollar investment, funds for the widening 
and thickening of these concrete slabs are needed. Who 
should provide them? The users of the highways, of course, 
and the contribution of each user should be based as nearly 
as possible upon the amount of wear and tear inflicted by 
his vehicle on the roads. 

The proportion of wear and tear depends upon the char- 
acter and weight of the vehicle and upon the number of 
miles it travels. The five-ton truck carrying an overload 
and banging along at twelve miles an hour is far more de- 
structive than a touring car fully loaded and going thirty- 
five miles an hour. Therefore the annual license fee for 
heavy trucks should be made proportionately high. In 
addition, California should follow the example of Oregon, 
Washington, Coloradé, Arizona, New Mexico and Mon- 
tana and levy an excise tax of a cent per gallon on all gaso- 
line consumed by motor vehicles using the public roads. 
The annual revenue from this source would be sufficient to 
transform the inadequate state roads into wide, strong high- 
ways and to keep highway construction going forward with- 
out the necessity of authorizing additional bond issues. 

That the two California associations of automobile own- 
ers should oppose such a tax—their lobby killed the pro- 
posal a year ago—is in our opinion a blunder offsetting much 
of the good work performed in the past by these associa- 
tions. If they would submit the gasoline tax to a referen- 
dum of their members, they would find sentiment over- 
whelmingly in favor of the tax that compels stage and truck 
lines to pay for at least a part of the damage they do to the 
highways. 


U U 
Less Pork in 


When the Federal Government first opened 


New Federal its pocketbook and handed out millions 
Highway Aid to aid the states in road construction, most 
within of the Federal money was dribbled and 


piffled away in the construction of scattered short stretches 
of local roads and for the political benefit of various county 
commissioners. The Phipps-Dowell Act appropriating 
$75,000,000 more at last separates county politics and the 
Federal treasury. Only those states having an efficient 
highway department can receive Federal aid, and every 
penny of the Federal money must be spent directly by the 
state. Hitherto “political subdivisions” of the state, mean- 
ing county commissioners, had the right to receive and 
spend Federal road money; now their connection with the 
trough is done away with and the worst pork-barrel features 
have been removed. 

Also the new act compels the states to concentrate the 
Federal contribution on the construction of only seven per 
cent of a designated and approved system of highways of 
which at least one-half must be primary interstate roads. 
If Arizona, for instance, submits a plan for a highway sys- 
tem, that system must not exceed seven per cent of the 
total mileage of Arizona’s highways, and over half the Fed- 
eral allotment must be spent on the primary interstate 
roads comprised in the designated system. 

Let us hope that the next bill will compel the states to 
spend all of the Federal contribution on interstate high- 
ways. Local roads are no more the concern of the Federal 


Government than local sewers. 
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DIVERSITY 


in purchasing sec- 
urities. We have a 
carefully selected 
list of bonds that 
will suit the re- 
quirements of the 
most discriminating 
investor. 
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A department devoted to investments in the 
Letters requesting information 
should be addressed to the Financial Editor 
and should be accompanied by return postage 























How to Become an Investor 


The Beginning is Hard but Results Justify 
the Effort and Sacrifice 


O create and maintain a steady 
income from sources other than 
one’s own daily efforts in working 
for others, practising a profession 

or conducting a business enterprise owned 
wholly or in part, should be the purpose 
and ambition of every man and woman 
who hopes to go through life without un- 
due financial worry, ultimately achieving 
financial independence for old age. 

There is but one way in which this can 
be done, and that is through the medium 
of sound investments. Money for invest- 
ment originates in one of three ways, and 
of these but one is under the direct and 
complete control of the person proposing 
to be an investor. 

By hecoming the recipient of a legacy, or 
by being the beneficiary of a policy of life 
insurance, or by systematically saving a 
portion of wages, salary, or profits anyone 
may become an investor. But testators 
may change their wills, and often through 
unwise investments or business reverses 
the expected legacies fail to materialize, 
and many life insurance policies are al- 
lowed to lapse for non-payment of pre- 
miums. So, as in most of the affairs of 
life, it is best to rely upon one’s own 
efforts. That is the surer Way. 

Safe and profitable investment is one of 
the world’s really big functions; for with- 
out investment, which is the conserving 
of the tangible product of human effort, 
each generation in turn would be reduced 
to the primitive and the elemental. There 
is no one, regardless of financial status or 
station in life and irrespective of whether 
or not he has a dollar invested, who does 
not constantly come in contact with the 
abstract phases and concrete forms of in- 
vestment. Those who do not save and 
invest are in a sense in a world but not of 


This philosophy, if made the basis for 
thought and discussion among the whole 
and developed by individuals, 
would turn America from a nation of 
wasters to a nation of savers. Thrift 
easily ranks among the first half-dozen of 
the essential virtues. 

It is not enough to say: “I should save 
something for a rainy day;” there must be 
a translation of intent and impulse into 
action. In no way can this be so easily 
and pleasantly brought about as by mak- 
ing a study of the whole subject of safe 
and profitable investment. 


people, 


Successful investment is a succession of 
upward steps, each distinct, yet as a whole 
leading to the eminence of financial inde- 
pendence. The savings bank account 
should be regarded as the beginning of an 
investing career; from here radiate many 
paths to converge at one point—freedom 
from financial worry without which one 

can not be really happy. 

There are so many of these paths that 
one may choose. In the more common 
acceptance of the term, “to invest” 
means “‘to buy securities” which are 
stocks, bonds, or short term notes. These 
in turn have many classifications. It is 
always well to remember that when you 
buy stocks you become a partner in the 
enterprise and assume the risks of bad 

management, losses 1n operation, and a 
cutting down or passing altogether of 
dividends, owing to adverse conditions in 
the business world. When you buy bonds 
or notes, you become a preferred creditor 
and your claim on earnings and on assets 
to secure your principal comes ahead of 
the claim of the shareholder. A bond 
secured by a first mortgage is the safest 
form of investment yet devised. This 
statement is a generality as of course, in 
the last analysis, the degree of safety is in 
direct ratio to the security back of the 
bond. Bonds of well-managed and ade- 
quately financed concerns such as those 
supplying the necessities of every-day 
existence are, all other things equal, prefer- 
able to bonds of concerns supplying a 
demand that varies or one that may 
diminish with the passing of time or a 
changed political, social or economic con- 
dition. 

The real estate mortgage is a popular 
form of investment, and many people 
prefer it because it is non-fluctuating and 
is, if properly placed, in the first rank so 
far as safety goes. Real estate mortgages 
consist in the main of three types: farm, 
dwelling, business property. A — 
mortgage should not exceed 40% of a 
ultra conservative appraisement a highly 
improved agricultural land. One big ad- 
vantage of the farm mortgage is that it Is 
backed by indestructible security, which, 
as a rule, is not affected by financial or in- 
dustrial disturbances. 

Just now, however, when agriculture 
is in the doldrums because of the wide 
spread between what the farmer receives 
for his production, and what he has to pay 
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r his supplies, it will be wise to use extra 

ecaution in selecting a farm mortgage, 
iving more than usual thought to the 

iman element as presented in the farm’s 
wner. 

Mortgages on dwellings are not con- 
sidered as desirable as those on farms or 
business property. To one not under- 
tanding the ins and outs of investment it 
night seem at first blush that a mortgage 

ona man’s home is peculiarly desirable 
on the theory that the home will be pro- 
tected at all hazards, and that a man will 
go to almost any length to save the roof 
being sold over the head of his family. 
\ctual practise does not bear out this 
theory. The sentimental reason is there, 
as stated; but a home is an expense and 
therefore a liability. It produces nothing 
in the way of income and makes continu- 
ous demands on income derived from 
other sources. Contrary to this, business 
property and farms produce income of 
themselves. 

Under no circumstances should the in- 
dividual investor loan money on vacant 
property, or on speculative building opera- 
tions. There are companies organized 
for handling this class of loans, which are 
regarded more in the light of a well de- 
fined division of the real estate business 
than as belonging to the field of pure 
investment. 

A disadvantage of real estate mortgages 

is that they are usually for short periods, 
such as three and five years. When the 
course of interest rates is downward, as 
has been the case for several months past, 
it is good investment practise to get ma- 
turities far into the future, so that a high 
rate of income may be perpetuated over a 
long period of years. To illustrate the 
point: Mr. A invested in an 8 per cent 
mortgage a year ago, which will mature 
two years hence. In the meantime he will 
have received 8 per cent on his money, 
but, with the present trend, when his 
principal is repaid, he is likely to have 
difficulty in finding a suitable outlet that 
furnishes an 8 per cent yield. Mr. B in- 
vested at the same time in a bond having 
say twenty odd years to run. This bond 
may only pay 5 or 6 per cent on its face, 
but owing to the abnormally low prices at 
which bonds have been selling, he was 
able to buy at a price that made the net 
return 7 per cent. He is thus assured of 
this 7 per cent income for years to come. 
He will be drawing 7 per cent when later 
purchasers of the self-same security will 
be receiving a net yield of down to below 
5 per cent as normalcy returns and in- 
terest rates work back to where they were 
before the war. It is this feature that 
gives bonds an advantage over mortgages 
for the average investor. As the net yield 
on a bond declines the quoted value of the 
bond itself advances, and the buyer of a 
good bond always has increase in prin- 
cipal to look forward to. But of course 
bonds do fluctuate and if there is a likeli- 
hood of the need arising to turn an in- 
vestment into cash, bonds or well secured 
notes of early maturity or mortgages 
should be selected. 

In any event the intrinsic value should 
be the basis of every investment made. 
Safety of principal is to be sought for 
above all else. 

lhe investor of today has a wider range 
to choose from than ever before. It is pos- 
sible with a little care and forethought to 
arrange for any desired combination of 
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the features of investment, such as matu- 
rity, convertibility, degree of fixed or 
possibly enhanced value of principal, rate 
of income commensurate with risk as- 
sumed, and the kind of an investment 
suitable for everything ranging from funds 
held in trust for a widow, to a security 
suitable for a business man’s reserve. 
People having considerable sums to in- 
vest are able to diversify their holdings 


" to arrange interest dates so as to produce 


an income monthly instead of quarterly 
or semi-annually. Also they may in gen- 
eral assume risks not permissible for those 
whose accumulations are smaller. A 
business man who is in comfortable cir- 
cumstances can afford to take more of a 
chance with a portion ef his money, in the 
hope of making speculative profits. Those 
who are starting out on the road to suc- 
cessful investment should avoid the 
speculative at all times. 

Although interest rates have fallen with 
rapidity during the last few months and 
the same kinds of securities that yielded 
8 per cent in 1920, can not now be had on 
a basis of much better than 6 per cent, 
there still are some issues that are out of 
line with the general advance. The ad- 
vice of a reputable bond house should be 
taken before making an effort to pick up 
any belated bargains. There was a time, 
a year or so ago, when anyone, with even 
only an elemental knowledge of bonds, 
could almost pick out at random some- 
thing that would meet every requirement 
of conservative investment. But that 
time is past. The day is now here when 
investments must be picked with circum- 
spection. The best and most desirable is 
fast disappearing into the strong boxes of 
individuals and institutions. 

The advance in Liberty Bonds that 
marked the latter part of last year, was 
the turning point. 

Many people have the erroneous 
notion that to be an investor one must be 
possessed of large sums of money. That 
may have been true prior to 1900 when 
bonds ordinarily were issued in denom- 
inations of $1000, $5000 and $10,000. 
But during late years the management of 
corporate enterprises has seen that it is 
much better to have a large number of 
small bond holders than it is to have a 
small number of large bond holders. As 
a rule, every holder of a bond is a voter, 
and in a position to influence other voters. 
The wave of popular resentment against 
corporations is abating in large measure 
because during the past two decades 

ownership of corporate securities has be- 
come widely scattered and many corpora- 
tions make it a point to distribute their 
bonds in $100 units as widely as possible. 
This has particularly been the case with 
public utilities within five years past. 
Customer-ownership of public utility 
securities is the big thing today in the in- 
vestment field. 

These small denomination units of 
securities are called “baby bonds.” Many 
investment houses make a specialty of 
dealing in baby bonds, and even the very 
largest houses now welcome inquiries 
from small investors. Never before was 
the path of the investor made easier, and 
never before were so many safeguards 

thrown about his operations. 

The thing to remember is that stock 
selling schemes should be avoided; and if 
you do not know yourself, ask your 


banker or consult a reputable bond dealer. 











How are you getting on financially? Sat- 
isfied? Or are you secretly condemning yourself 
for failure which you do not admit openly? You 
need not be discouraged. There is a way. Most 
people spend enough to see them through if 
saved and invested wisely. 

Financial geniuses ire rare. Many men get 
wealthy through persistent plugging. You necd 
not be a wizard. Just common sense will put 
you where the wolf will never molest your door. 

Make a deal with yourself. Now is the time to 
do it—before it is too late. You have tried to 
save. You intend to save some day. Meanwhile 
you no more than hold your own. 

Now try abetter way. Besystematic. Irreg- 
ular saving is a proved failure. The Kriebe} Plan 
is a proved success. Thousands have found it so. 
It makes saving and ang, a fascinating 
game. No drudgery about it ou are not de- 
prived of necessities. But you learn how to keep 
the money that will keep iS in later years. 

‘ou become an investor in hich grade listed stocks 
and bonds of the world’s greatest corporations. 
This incentive spurs you to continued saving. 97% 

of all who start the Kriebel Plan continue with 
v it solves their problem in thrift. 
i et it also solve you 
} sion today for the fobsitts ‘Peter Perkins Book, lag ee 
We willsend you a copy FREE. It has helpe 
aa It will help you. 
Cut this ad out and mail to us with 
your name and address in the margin. 


KRIEBEL & CO. 


Investment Securities 





















Dept. 1843 137 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 
Kansas City Indianapolis Milwaukee Rockford 
Chicago Detroit Cleveland St. Louis Cincinnati 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles. 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult ourfnearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco Van Nays Bidg., Les Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building Boston, Old South Building 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Building 


New York Cincinnati 


KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 
HIDES LARGE JOINTS 


ie yy 
iol 
Fischeryeorector 


Affords instant relief for bunions and large joints, hides 
irregularities of foot form, Worn in any shoe; no larger 
- required. Over one-half million in use. Ask your 
shoe dealer or druggist. Write today for special free 
trial offer. o pay if no relief. State size of shoes 
and if for right or left foot. 


THE FISCHER MANUFACTURING CO. 
First National Bank Bldg., , Dept. 70, Milwaukee, Wis. 














Gervaise Graham 
Hair Color 


A clear, clean, harmless liquid brushed 
through the hair quickly restores the 
original color and natural lustre to 


Gray Hair 
At all druggists or by mail, price $1.50. 
Sample and advice sent upon request. 


Gervaise Graham, 27 W. Illinois, Chicago 
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